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PARALLELS IN POETIC DEVICE BETWEEN THE OLD 
FRENCH EPIC AND THE OLD WELSH ELEGY 


ARALLELS in poetic device between the Old French epic and the 

Old Welsh elegy, though numerous, appear to have escaped general 
notice. A consideration of these parallels can prove suggestive regarding 
the possible sources of the devices involved. 

The Old Welsh elegies and the Old French epics most similar to each 
other in poetic device are the Welsh Canu Aneirin and Marwnad Cynd- 
dylan and the French La Chanson de Roland and Voyage de Charlemagne 
@ Jérusalem et 4 Constantinople. Canu Aneirin is linguistically of the ninth 
century, though some centuries older in its core of historical substance 
and perhaps in some of its lines.’ Marwnad Cynddylan seems also to date 
from the ninth century.? The Old French epics mentioned date from the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century in their present form and are among 
the oldest surviving in French. Doubtless, they existed in earlier forms 
now lost. The distinct parallels in device which occur between such Old 
French epics and the Old Welsh elegies are as follows:* 

1. The poems are composed throughout in a series of strophes, and these 
are irregular in length.‘ 

1 Tfor Williams, Canu Aneirin (Cardiff, 1938), Introduction. See also Kenneth Jackson’s 
review in Antiquity (1939), and Colin A. Gresham, “The Book of Aneurin,” Antiquity 
(1942), pp. 237-257. Excluding variant strophes, Canu Aneirin is somewhat less than one- 
fourth as long as La Chanson de Roland. 

* Ifor Williams, Canu Liywarch Hen (Cardiff, 1935), Introduction. 

* It will be observed that ten of the eleven poetic devices presented in this article as 
common to the Old Welsh elegies and the Old French epics are mentioned as characteristic 
of La Chanson de Roland in the standard edition by Jenkins. See his Introduction, pp. 
xxxvii-—xxxix and cxliii-cxliv. 

*In La Chanson de Roland, the average length of the strophe is 14 lines, the longest 
being 35 lines and the shortest, 5 lines. In Canu Ancirin, the average length of the strophe 
is 10 jines, the longest being 28 lines and the shortest, 3 lines. 
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2 The Old French Epic and the Old Welsh Elegy 


2. The typical strophe’ is one in which all the verse lines are linked to 
one another by an identity or a close similarity in the sound of their final 
accented vowel (Old French) or final syllable (Old Welsh). That is, the 
Old French strophes are characterized by end assonance; the Old Welsh, 
by end rime. 

3. The end of the strophe is usually strongly marked by the final clause 
or sentence, which is usually independent in syntax, and summary, sen- 
tentious, or climactic in content. 

4. Repetition of the end rime or end assonance is avoided in successive 
strophes.® 

5. There is usually a strophe for each distinct division of the substance: 
nearly always, the strophe forms a well-defined unit. 

6. Occasionally in the Old French epics, and frequently in the Old Welsh 
elegies, the substance of a strophe will be repeated in two cr more suc- 


cessive strophes, in such a manner as to display various facets or aspects. 


of the substance, either by the introduction of details previously unde- 
veloped or by their development in another manner or from another 
point of view.’ 

5. Successive strophes—and even separated strophes—sometimes dis- 
play a close correspondence in the wording of their opening lines. This 
correspondence usually involves partial repetition and occasionally com- 
plete repetition.® 


5 In the Old French epics under consideration, the Jaisse as described is the only form 
of the strophe used. In Cans Ancirin, though the Welsh analogue of the Jasse is used with 
a frequency greater than fifty per cent, about twenty-five per cent of the strophes are modi- 
fied forms of the typical strophe, and more than twenty per cent are departures from it. 
In Marwnad Cynddylan, the strophe analogous to the /aésse is alone used. 

* In Roland, no adjacent laésses have the same assonance. In Aneirin, four pairs of adja- 
cent strophes have the same rime. In Marwnad Cynddylan, the rime changes with the 
strophe, in each instance. 

1 Though successive strophes in which the substance is repeated are considered a 
specialty of the author of Reland, the most extensive series of these laisses similaires in the 
Old French epic occurs in Voyage de Charlemagne, in which the same basic situation is 
presented in twelve successive strophes, 1]. 469-617. For examples from Roland, see 
strophes V-VI, XLUI-XLIV, XLVIMI-XLIX, LXXX-LXXXI, LXXXIII-LXXKV, CXXXII-CXXXIV, 
CXXVII-CXXIX, CXLV-CXLVI, CLXX-CLXXII, CLXXIII-CLXXV, CCV-CCVI, CCVII-CCIX, CCLXXI- 
ccLxxm. In Aneirin, more than two-thirds of the typical strophes are Welsh analogues of 
the Jaisses similaires; for examples, see the strophes indicated in the following footnote, 
under Aneirin, as having similar first lines. For detail regarding sequence of laisses, see 
Werner Mulertt, Laissenverbindung und Loissenwiederholung in den Chansons de Geste 
(Halle, 1918). Mulertt noticed various aspects of the use of repetition in the chansons de 
geste and attempted a classification; however, failing to notice the Old Welsh parallels, he 
was at a disadvantage. 

8 Roland: v-vi, XVII-XVIMI, XLIN-XLIV, XLVIII-XLIX, LXXXIV-LXXXV, CXLV-CXLVI, 
CLXXIII-CLXXIV, CCV-CCVI, CCVII-CCIX, crv and cx, Uxvi and cuxxvu. Voyage de Charle- 
magne: lines 435, 447; 469, 484, 493, 507, 518, 531, 540, 553, 565, 579, 591, 602. Aneiris:: 
I-V, VI-XIV, XIX-XX, XXVIMI-XXIX, RXXU-XXXII, XXXIV-XXXVII, XXXVII-XL, LVI-LViLi, 
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8. The same sort of correspondence occurs between the closing lines of 
such strophes.° 

9. Strophes sometimes display a close correspondence of lines, phrases 
(sometimes stylized), or words, under circumstances other than those 
indicated in (7) and (8), above; for example, by repetition of elements 
interior to separated strophes, or in the last line of one strophe and the 
first line of the next.!® 

10. Alliteration occurs very frequently as an ornament within the verse 
line and often as a link between successive verse lines." 

11. Alliterating pairs of proper names (personages and places) occur in 
a characteristic manner.—Sometimes, in the Welsh verse, more than two 
names will be involved in this alliteration.” 





LIX-LX1, LXIV-LXViI, XC-XcI, XIV and xx, xt and xLu. Marwnad Cynddylan: all strophes 
(second to ninth) after the first, which is fragmentary. 

® Roland: XLI-XLU, XLVII-XLIX, LVI-LVI, LXXXIII-LXXXIV, CCLXXI-CCLXXxII, XcIv and 
cv, ccLvm and cctxxxim. Voyage de Charlemagne: the last two and three lines of an 
extensive succession of strophes are repetitious: 465-468, 482-483, 490-492, 505-506, 515- 
517, 528-530, 538-539, 551-552, 562-564, 576-578, 589-590, 601-602, 616-617, 625-626. 
Aneirin: X-X1, XXXVIII-XXXIX, XLII. A-XLIV. B and xxv, vi and vin. Marwnad Cynddylan: 
last two lines of the first eight strophes. 

10 Roland, repctition of lines: 576 and 3755, 828 and 3613, 1412 and 3381, 2943 and 4001; 
repetition of phrases and words: 993-994, 1448-49, 1988-89, 2152-63, 2554-55. Voyage de 
Charlemagne, similar lines or phrases: 470, 485, 520, 532, 541, 554, 566, 580, 592, 603 (all 
second lines of Jaisses, except line 520, a third line); 486, 496, 542, 567 (all third lines of 
loisses, except line 496, a third line); 472, 497; 502, 513; 523, 534-535, 573, 595, 610. 
Aneirin, repetition of lines: 28 and 841, 49 and 377, 61 and 72, 181 and 1138, 805 and 828; 
repetition of phrases: 27 and 840, 58 and 1066, 83 and 255, 201 and 718, 344 and 1138, 345 
and 921, 393 and 410, 399 and 409, 34 and 103 and 394 and 566, 89 and 96 and 355 and 
693 and 699, 355 and 370 and 441, 106i and 1162 and 1165; repetition of «/ords: 371-372, 
534-535, 923-924. (These word-repetitions constitute a sort of link between strophes very 
common in early Irish verse and in somewhat later Welsh verse.) Marwnad Cynddylan, 
repetition of phrases: 2, 36, 37. 

™ Roland: A. H. Krappe, in Aliteration in the Chanson de Roland and in the Carmen 
Prodicione Guenonis (Iowa City, 1921), concludes that eighteen lines in every hundred 
contain ailiterative combinations; that, in two-thirds of the cases, the alliteration is 
confined to a singie line; and that, in one-third of the cases, the alliteration is a means of 
linxing consecutive lines. Voyage de Charlemagne: Alliteration occurs in almost every line, 
and often also as a link between successive lines. Aneirin: Alliteration occurs in almost 
every line of most strophes; and in the rest, which are characterized by short lines, allitera- 
tion occurs in most of the lines. Marwnad Cynduylan: Alliteration occurs within and be- 
tween almost every line. In both Welsh poems, alliteration between lines tends to occur 
between words at the beginning of particular lines, between words similarly placed within 
the lines, and between words at the end of one line and the beginning of the next—all these 
usages being typical of early Celtic verse, both Welsh and Irish. (In early Celtic alliteration, 
all vowels alliterate with one another, and certain similar consonants—p b, t d, c g— 
alliterate with each other.) 

% Roland: lines 64, 66, 107, 208, 916, 923, 1895, 2641, 2670, 3535. Aneirin: lines 83, 216, 
38, 195-196, 421-422, 462-463. Marwnad Cynddylan: lines 2, 8-9, 15, 24, 36-37. 





The Old French Epic and the Old Welsh Elegy 


The parallels presented above, though most frequent in the poems so 
far cited, are by no means confined to them. Rather, the /Jaisse occurs in 
Aucassin et Nicolette; repetition of the opening lines of Jaisses, in Aliscans 
and other gestes; repetition involving groups of consecutive lines, in 
Changun de Williame; repetition involving the opening lines of stanzas, 
in the Vie de Saint Léger ; repetition involving the closing lines of stanzas, 
in the refrains of romances and pastourelles. All elevon of the parallels 
presented above occur richly within the nine surviving strophes of Mar- 
wnad Cynddylan and, with varying frequency, in ninth-century Welsh 
poems attributed to Llywarch Hen. 

In the light of the parallels in poetic device between Old French and 
Old Welsh verse as presented above, it seems more than ever proper to 
maintain that the /aisse “‘was probably lyric in origin and early use.’ 
But did the technique of the Old French epic laisse develop from a lyric 
technique native to France, or was it derived from non-French sources? 
And was the origin and development indigenous, of the Old Welsh lyric 
use of strophes and other devices similar to when not identical with those 
characteristic of the /aisse as used in Old French epics? 

Since the Welsh verse used in exemplifying the parallels in poetic de- 
vice presented above is considerably older than any surviving Old French 
verse employing similar devices, and since the Celtic Church and the 
Celts in Srittany were active intermediaries for the passage of insular 
Celtic cultural elements to the Continent, it would seem plausible to 
assume that the Old French usage of the /aisse was modeled on Welsh 
lyric technique communicated through Brittany, were it not for the fol- 
lowing differences in poetic device between the Old French laisse and its 
Old Welsh analogue: 

1, In the Old French epic, the verse lines of the laisse are linked by con- 
tinuous assonance of their final accented vowel. In the Old Welsh elegies 
cited above, the verse lines of the strophe analogous to the Jaisse are 
linked by continuous rime of their end syllables. Indeed, assonance is 
scarcely employed as an end link in any surviving early Welsh verse. 
2. A far more intricate system of verse ornament is employed in the Old 
Welsh elegies than in the Old French poems. Various kinds of internal 
rime and consonance, and rich alliteration—all mc ce or less systemati- 
cally placed—characterize the Old Welsh strophes. The internal rime, 
the consonance, and the systematic placement of ornament internal to 
the verse line cannot be verified as Old French usage. 

3. Caesura is definite and regular in the Old French epic laisse; sporadic 
and irregular, in the Old Welsh strophes analogous to the laisse. 

These differences suggest a review of what evidence there is for believing 

4 T. Atkinson Jenkins, La Chanson de Roland (New York: 1924), Introduction, p. cxliv. 
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that the Old French Jaisse and its Welsh analogue developed independ- 
ently (though not necessarily entirely so) from common sources. 

The Welsh dwelt in Gaul before invading Britain. Their language de- 
veloped from a form of Gaulish, and is closely related to what seem to 
be the major early Gaulish dialects. Equally many of the same Celtic 

may have remained in Gaul as entered Britain. It is known that 
the Celts of Britain and Gaul maintained cultural relations, and probably 
also political, until the Roman conquest. Celtic culture persisted in Gaul 
despite the Roman conquest, for both the Gaulish language and the in- 
stitution of druidism were alive in Armorican Gaul (and apparently in 
other parts also) until at least the fifth century; and in this century the 
Welsh began to enter Brittany (Armorica) in large numbers. Since at 
least one element of traditional Celtic verse technique—alliteration— 
had become established in substantially its traditional form long before 
the Celts had crossed from the Continent to Britain and Ireland,” the 
more reason is there for supposing that traits of verse technique not only 
common to Welsh and Old French verse but uncommon in other West- 
European verse surviving from before the twelfth century did actually 
develop, perhaps to a large degree independently, from a common Con- 
tinental Celtic source. 

Our attempts to account for the parallels presented above between the 
technique of Old Welsh and Old French verse are conceived purely as hy- 
potheses. If the two hypotheses outlined were mutually exclusive, we 
should favor thet of independent development from common sources to 
that of French imitation of Welsh devices, since the hypothesis of inde- 
pendent development (1) explains everything that the hypothesis of 
French imitation can, (2) is consistent with the known facts of history, 
and (3) affords room for a reasonable explanation of those differences in 
device not easily reconciled with the hypothesis of imitation. Actually, 
the hypothesis of independent development from common sources does 
not exclude the possibility of sporadic interchange or imitation, and can 
be reconciled with an hypothesis of interchange or imitation in a number 
of ways, depending on the facts assumed or emphasized. For example, 
the fact that Voyage de Charlemagne, which reveals derived Celtic ele- 
ments in its substance, as scholarship has established, is also the most 
profuse of the Old French epics in its use of alliteration and of strophes 
similaires seems to indicate a borrowing of device as well as material, or 
at least a Celtic inspiration of the profuseness in the use of device. On 
the other hand, the fact that the /aisse and some of the devices charac- 
teristic of its epic use occur in the Vie de Saint Léger, a poem considerably 

“4 James Travis, “The Relations between Early Celtic and Early Germanic Alliteration,” 
The Germanic Review, xvu (1942), 99-104. 
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older than the Voyage de Charlemagne, seems to support the hypothesis 
of independent development. 

In any event, the merely tentative and even skeletal character of the 
hypotheses offered will not, we trust, obscure the fullness and extent of 
the parallels presented. A more general notice of these may well serve to 
give a new turn to source studies in the verse technique of the Old French 
poems as a whole, and should lead ultimately to a broader and more pre- 
cise understanding of the sources of this technique than seems possible 
at the moment either from the hypotheses advanced above or from the 
parallels already drawn between the verse technique of the Old French 
epics and that of the Latin, Greek, and Teutonic epics. 


James TRAVIS 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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II 
THE GENESIS AND STAGING OF THE JEU D’ADAM 


I 


ANY of the remarkable qualities of the Jeu d’ Adam have long been 
recognized and warmly admired: the subtlety of its characteriza- 
tion and motivation, the vivacity and freshness of its dialogue, the skill 
with which its verse forms have been handled. Yet its author has never 
been given sufficient credit, it would seem, for the originality of his com- 
position. Here is a play still attached to the church, through its use of 
the church itself and of church properties, through its incorporaton of 
liturgical lectiones and responsoria, and through its adaptation and trans- 
lation of a liturgical Ordo Prophetarum ; nevertheless its author has dram- 
atized and visualized for himself, with more spirit and imagination than 
any of his successors (he had no known predecessors), the stories of Adam 
and Eve, Cain and Abel. Surely a man capable of such creative and un- 
trammelled writing needed few “sources” and may be presumed, when 
proof to the contrary is lacking, to have drawn largely upon his own in- 
spiration.! 

However, although that part of Sepet’s hypothesis which would derive 
the medieval Old Testament plays from the liturgical Prophetae has 
wisely been rejected by several critics,? the notion still obtains that the 
first two sections of the Jeu d’ Adam present Adam and Abel as prophets, 


1 For editions and bibliography see V. Luzarche, Adam, drame anglo-normand du xii* 
siécle (1854); M. Sepet, Les Prophétes du Christ (1878); P. Studer, Le Mystére d’ Adam, 
(1918, reprinted 1928); K. Grass, Das Adamss piel, 3rd ed. (1928); the general works on the 
theatre of Petit de Julleville, Creizenach, Chambers anc G. Cohen; and most recently 
the studies of H. Breuer, ZRP, 11 (1931), 625 ff., x1 (1932), 1 ff. My citations of the text 
are from Grass. In an unpublished Bryn Mawr essay on the Procession of Prophets (a 
study of the Latin, French and English versions), Mother Maria Consolata, S.H.C.J., 
indicates that whereas the author had access to numerous sources for the prophecies he 
adopts, he showed his independence in using or leaving them aside; in the case of Jeremiah 
and David, he seems to have turned directly to the Scriptures, rejecting the prophecies 
used in the pseudo-Augustinian Sermon; in the case of Moses and in the dispute between 
a Jew and Isaiah his text resembles a Greek homily, possibly known to the West in a 
Latin translation (see La Piana, Rappresentasioni, pp. 283-302); in other cases he evinces 
a knowledge of some versified liturgical play similar to those that have survived. 

2 Wilhelm Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 53-56; Hardin Craig, Mod. Phil., x (1913), 
473 ff.; Adeline Jenney, Mod. Phil. xm (1915), 59 ff.; K. Young, Drama of the Med. 
Church, 11, who concedes the possibility that the Daniel plays may owe something to the 
Prophetae (pp. 304-306), but considers this hypothesis doubtful for the plays of Isaac and 
Rebecca and for the Joseph play (p. 258), and states that “‘it is obvious to all students of the 
subject that his [Sepet’s] proposal: cannot be accepted in their entirety” (p. 171). For 
texts of the sermon and the liturgical Prophets play see Young, op. cié., chapter xxi. 
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i.e. that in some lost Prophetae the procession began chronologically with 

Adam and Abel, and that each of them later became the center of a sepa- 

rate play, now by a curious coincidence rejoined to the parent stem. This 

notion of course is that of Sepet and rests upon his “laws” of amplifica- 
tion, désagrégation and agglutination. Grass unreservedly accepts it, and 
although Studer, unlike Sepet and Grass, does not assume that our au- 
thor knew three distinct plays, he does believe that Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel here appear in the role of prophets, that in fact the dramatiza- 
tion of their stories is para ‘el to the little scene in our play expanding 
Isaiah’s role (see Studer, pp. xvii, xviii). 

All these assumptions, however, rest upon a confusion of Adam as a 
prefiguration of Christ with Adam as a presumptive prophet. That the 
Middle Ages saw in Christ an Adam novus is undeniable, but prefigura- 
tion is not prediction, and the whole underlying idea in the Prophet 
play—as in its source, the pseudo-Augustinian sermon—is to confute 
the Jews and other doubters out of the mouths of their own prophets and 
wise men. Despite Sepet’s conjectures (pp. 82 ff.), neither Adam nor Abel 
appears in any known Prophet play, nor in any pictorial representation 
of the prophets, nor are they cited anywhere as prophesying the coming 
of Christ. The role of all the characters in our surviving Prophetae, 
whether liturgical or lay, is not to serve as parallels or contrasts or pre- 
figurations, but to predict. Accordingly it is safe to assume, until sub- 
stantiation of the opposite is provided, that no medieval play concerned 
with the Creation and Fall or with Cain and Abel had its birth in the 
Ordo Prophetarum. 

Indeed it would be well to look elsewhere for the origins of these Old 
Testament plays. Now practically all the scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments that were dramatized in the Middle Ages, like the scenes 
that were pictured over and over again in its paintings and sculptures, 
represent the same selections that appear in the liturgy of the church.* 
These scenes owe little, if anything, to even such an expanded list of 
prophets as the twenty-seven who appear in thc liturgical play from 
Rouen. To be sure, Daniel, Moses and in one instance Abraham appear 
in our Prophetae, but, with the exception of the two liturgical Daniel 
pieces, our Old Testament plavs, from the earliest texts to the latest cy- 

* E. Male, L’ Art religieux du xiti* sidcle en France, 7th ed. (1931), p. 182, asks why it is 
that certain scenes are repeatedly treated by the arts, while others are not, and answers: 
“c’est la liturgie . .. qui a déterminé le choix de telle scéne de la vie de Jésus-Christ a 
Yexclusion de telle autre,” and remarks similarly of the legend of Théophile (p. 262): 
“la légende ne fut si populaire que parce que l’Eglise la choisit entre beaucoup d’autres et 
Yadopta.” Hardin Craig and A. Jenney (see note 2) show the connection between our Old 
Testament plays and the liturgical lectiones and responsoria, among others, the very 
liturgical pieces used in the Adam. 
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cles, are not primarily concerned with them, but show a universal interest 
in Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah and his sons, and the sacrifice of 
Isaac, and, as Craig and Jenney have shown, it was precisely their stories 
that were stressed in the lectiones and responsoria of the church in the 
period preceding Easter. 

Accordingly there seems no valid reason for assuming that the author 
of the Jeu d’Adam was dependent upon any anterior plays for his first 
two “acts” or that he was led to write them because Adam and Abel 
figured in some lost Ordo Prophetarum. Instead, as Craig suggests, his 
was probably an early, if not the first, attempt at cycle making. Even as 
the scene of the Quem quaeritis in sepulchro expanded to include events 
preceding and following the Resurrection, even as the Christmas plays 
came to embrace more and more of the scenes preceding and following 
that of the Shepherds, so the author of the Jeu d’Adam, obviously ac-, 
quainted with a liturgical Ordo Prophetarum, was inspired to enlarge his 
canvas and extend the action of his play back as far as the Creation. His 
interest, judging from what remains of his work, centered upon the more 
original parts of it, and his prophets may have served merely as a link 
between his scenes from the Old and New Testaments. To be sure, others 
may have had this idea before him, but, if so, their plays do not survive, 
and there seems no reason for not crediting him with a conception that 
might have occurred independently to many a medieval artist. We find 
it in any case about his time (usually put 1146-74) on the twelfth cen- 
tury facade of Notre-Dame-La-Grande at Poitiers which pictures the 
Prophets flanked by Adam and Eve on one side and the Annunciation on 
the other.‘ We find it again in an account from Regensburg, dated Feb. 7, 
1194: celebratus est in Ratispona ordo creacionis angelorum et ruina [e] 
Luciferi et suorum et creacionis hominis et casus et prophetarum. . . .6 We 
find it of course in later plays like the Sainte Geneviéve Nativité, which 
begins with the Creation and Fall, shows Adam and Eve encountering 

‘ For illustrations of these sculptured figures see A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of 
the Pilgrimage Routes, vol. vir, plaes 956 ff., and for discussions, op. cit. 1, 320 ff. where 
they are dated ca. 1130, Paul Deschamps, French Sculpture of the Romanesque Period, 
p. 72, E. Male, L’Art religieux du xii* siecle en France, 3rd ed. (1928), p. 144. Students of 
art are too prone to assume that the Poitiers church is indebted to the Jeu d’Adam. Male 
drew this conclusion from the fact that Isaiah’s prophecy on the facade, unlike the words 
given him in the pseudo-Augustinian sermon, is the same as that in the Adam. This 
prophecy, however, is not only in the Adam—and the Bible--but in the liturgical] plays of 
Limoges, Laon and Rouen. For the influence of the sermon on art, which was great see, 
Porter, op. cit., 1, 324 ff. 

5 Meyer, Fragmenta Burana 54, n. 1, and Chambers, Med. Stage, u, 71,n. 2, both reprint 
this from Monumenta Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xvi, 590. It would of course indicate a 
Prophetae connected with the Fall rather than used as a link between Old and New Testa- 
ment scenes. 
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Isaiah and Daniel in hell, and procedes to the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary, as well as in the great cycles of Towneley and the Ludus Coven- 
triae where a play about the prophets seemingly served to form a transi- 
tion between scenes from the Old and New Testaments.® 

That our author possessed a sense of unity and had his first two “‘acts” 
in mind while writing his third is evident from a fact not hitherto men- 
tioned, namely that five of his prophets, unlike their Biblical prototypes 
and unlike those of any surviving Prophetae, expressly mention Adam by 
name, ending their prophecies by predicting that Christ will deliver 
Adam from his sufferings (ll. 770, 786, 819, 879, 930) whereas a sixth 
foretells that He will save the sons of Eve (792). Our play is of 
course incomplete, so that whatever further unity it may have had 
is a matter of conjecture. Some authorities have suggested that the 
prophets here, as in the Benediktbeuern Christmas play, introduced a 
scene associated with the Nativity, and this would be consonant with 
their role in the English cycles. Craig, however, believes they may 
have introduced scenes from the Easter series, as in the St. Gail play 
and the Frankfurter Dirigierrolle. If so, or if our author contemplated 
a more ambitious scheme including both the Nativity and Passion in his 
work, a fitting end to the whole would have been a Harrowing of Hell, 
in which Adam, Eve, Abel and the Prophets would be shown emerging 
from torment, saved by the Adam novus. 

Some slight support for connecting this play with Easter—or later— 
rather than with Christmas is provided by a practical consideration in- 
volved in the time of its performance. Because of its liturgical readings 
and responsories and because the Ordo Prophetarum was associated with 
the Christmas season, most authorities have held that the play was 
written for performance “any time during the Christmas and New Year 
festivities” (Studer, xxi). If, however, as is universally believed,’ the 

* The Sainte-Geneviéve plays are printed by Jubinal, Mystéres inédits du xv* siécle. 
References for the English plays are conveniently assembled in Chambers, Med. Stage, 
Appendix X. It should be added that in the Christmas play from Benediktbeuern (ed. 
Young, Drama of the Med. Ch., 1, 172) a Prophetae serves as prologue to the Annunciation, 
even as in the east window of the cathedral of Piacenza Balaam and Isaiah are sculptured 
beside the Annunciation (Porter, op. cit., 1, 326). Similarly in the two true Coventry plays, 
prophets introduce scenes of the New Testament. All the English cycles have plays 
showing the fathers in Limbo at the time of Christ’s descent (plays derived from the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus), and all except Chester present them in their role of 
prophets of Christ’s Coming. The Sainte-Geneviéve Résurrection proceeds directly from 
the Creation and Fall to scenes involving Pilate and Caiaphas, but later Adam, Eve and 
the fathers are redeemed from hell. 

? Breuer, ZRP, iit (1932), 8, 44, like Chambers, Med. Stage, 1, 70-71, n. 3, seems to 
believe that even if the author were an Anglo-Norman, he wrote his play for performance in 
France, and Creizenach, Gesch. des neueren Dramas, 1, 127, remarks that, were the author 
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Jeu d’ Adam was to be played outside a church in Normandy or England, 
the most inclement and coldest time of winter would hardly seem like a 
propitious season. Northern snows and rains, coupled with the play’s in- 
complete state and the likelihood that it may have contained some scenes 
from the drama of the redemption, make the period of Easter a more 
plausible time for its performance, unless, like so many cyclical plays, it 
was produced in midsummer.® 


II 


Despite the completeness of the stage directions of the Jeu d’Adam 
and the widespread interest in them, our authorities are not in agreement 
about how and where this extraordinary play was performed.*® Most of 
them assume that the action took place in front of a church (Luzarche, 
Sepet, Petit de Julleville, Creizenach, Studer, Grass) and that terrestrial 
paradise, where much of the first “act” occurs, occupied a high scaffold 
with steps or ladderlike stairways leading to it (Luzarche, Sepet, Cohen, 
Studer). Chambers also assumes sedes of some sort since he says the 
plateae mentioned are “probably only the open spaces kept free for the 
actors between the sedes” (Mediaeval Stage, 1, 85). The position of the 
chorus, which on seven occasions during the performance sings liturgical 
responsories, is thought by Sepet, followed by Studer, to have been just 
inside the chief portal of the church, that is, the entrance to the nave, 
and these authorities also believe that a lecteur, director of choir and play, 
sat in front of the portal on an ambo. Grass, who accepts Ebert’s con- 
clusions, merely states that the choir’s singing could be heard through 
the open doors of the church, and he places the lector in the midst of the 


singers. 


an Anglo-Norman, it is strange to find him writing his play for the conquerors rather than 
the folk. Some authorities indeed (among them Littré, Foerster, Gréber, and P. Meyer) 
would place the author on the continent, in Normandy, but Suchier, G. Paris, Grass and 
Studer claim his language has insular traits. See Grass, Ixxiii ff. and Breuer, loc. cit. 

* Most of the performances recorded by Petit de Julleville, Mystéres, u, 1 ff. and by 
Chambers, Med. St., 1, Appendix W (cf. also p. 94) took place in spring or summer, though 
a few, of the Nativity, occurred at Christmas. Of the latter, the majority, though not all, 
seemed to have been played indoors. Mother Maria Consolata deduces from her studies 
(see note 1) that the Adam was equally appropriate for Advent or Lent, Christmas or 
Easter. 

* Obviously the stage directions would have served for any performance of the play— 
verbs are in the subjunctive or future—but the writer must have had in mind a specific 
performance, presumably the first. According to Grass (xxiv), the text may be defective 
at the beginning, as well as at the end, and the lost incipit would have explained, among 
other things, how the stage was related to the church, where Hell and the choir should be 
placed, etc. There seems no need, however, to posit incompleteness at the beginning, where 
so much is told us. 
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But there are various difficulties about these assumptions. The play 
clearly makes a distinction, wholly proper according to liturgical usage, 
between the responsories to be sung by the choir and the lectiones to be 
read by the lector. Moreover, we are distinctly told that the famous 
prose, Vos, inquam, from the pseudo-Augustinian sermon was read in the 
choir of the church: Legatur in choro lectio, Vos, inquam, convenio, o 
Judei.’° But how could an audience grouped before the main, western 
entrance to a church hear a /Jectio read in the choir, or eastern end of the 
church? Even if the structure were small and all doors open, the reading 
could hardly be audible to the usual noisy audience of medieval times, 
so universally requested in literary works to be silent. I would suggest 
therefore that a side entrance, probably the entrance to one of the tran- 
septs, perhaps to the generally more elaborate southern transept, would 
be a likelier place for the performance of the Adam than the main, west- 
ern entrance. Many transepts of medieval churches had portals of large 
proportions with steps leading up to them, some were entered through 
porches, and all of course were much nearer the choir than the western 
entrance could have been." If windows and doors were left open, reading 
as well as singing in the choir could readily be heard outside the church.” 
In any case, the position of the lector in the choir and the reading that 
took place there apparently preclude the main portal as the scene of ac- 
tion. 

That the terrestrial paradise occupied a high scaffold with steps leading 
to and from it also seems unlikely to me. Such means of entrance and 
exit would be awkward, unnecessary and distracting. Moreover, although 


10 Grass, 176. Grass’ conclusion that the lector had his place among the singers would 
be inconsonant with precedent and would hardly fit our text whzze in chero must refer 
to the choir as a place, not as a group of singers. The other /ectio of the play, that read at 
the very beginning, apparently was intoned after God, Adam and Eve had taken their 
places before the audience and immediately before the choir sang the responsory. 

11 Cf. the two transepts, especially the southern ones, of Chartres and Bayeux, and the 
south transepts of Beauvais, Troyes, Evreux, Rouen, Le Mans, Saint-Pierre de Lisieux, 
and Notre Dame de Paris. Convenient illustrations will be found in the Encyclopédie 
alpina illusirée collections, in E. Wilson’s Cathedrals of France, Gabriel Fleury’s Portails 
imagés du xii* siecle and the Propylien-Kunstgeschichte, vol. vu. If the play were intended 
for performance in England, the quire transepts of English churches would have been 
especially suitable. See H. Batsford and C. Fry, The Greater English Church of the Middle 
A ges, (Scribner’s, 1940). 

12 It will be remembered that the prophets of the Adam play were to be made ready 
in loco secreto. This dressing-room was probably, as in the liturgical plays, the sacristy of 
the church, where vestments and other properties would be available. Liturgia (p. 142) 
recommends that the sacristy be placed on the south side of the church, and this position 
would have been especially convenient if the entrance to the south transept served as stage. 
Incidentally, Léturgia (p. 134) also recommends that the singers of the choir should not as 
a rule be visible to the faithful. See René Aigrain, Liturgia (Paris, 1931). 
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this paradise was to be put in a loco eminenciori—a more conspicuous or 
higher position—there are no references in the play to characters ascend- 
ing or descending to get there: the verbs used are venire, ire, vadere, ac- 
cedere, recedere, ingredi, regredi, never ascendere or descendere.™ The first 
action regarding earthly paradise occurs when God puts Adam and Eve 
in it: tunc mittet eos in paradisum. We cannot be sure whether He is in- 
side or not Himself when He shows them its glories and points out the 
forbidden fruit, but soon He goes to the church (vadat) which serves 
throughout the play as his heavenly dwelling. While Adam and Eve stroll 
about, enjoying the delights of the Garden of Eden, demons make sorties 
and run about the place. Presently these demons approach close to 
paradise, trying to persuade Eve to eat the forbidden fruit: veniant vi- 
cissim juxta paradisum, ostendentes Eve fructum vetitum, etc. Then 
Diabolus, hoping to tempt Adam, approaches him: tunc veniat Diabolus 
ad Adam. In none of these directions are there any indications that the 
characters are to mount or descend, although Sepet would have them 
crossing and recrossing the open space between the church and the scaf- 
fold representing paradise, and running up and down various stairways 
leading to and from the latter. Moreover, in the temptation scenes, the 
demons are outside of paradise (juxta paradisum) and from this position 
Diabolus is able to converse with Adam and to point to the forbidden 
fruit. This would surely be awkward if paradise were on a high scaffold 
above. On the two occasions when Diabolus leaves Adam and goes to 
the other demons, the verbs recedere and ire are used; when he returns 
to Adam, the verb is redive, and when he approaches Eve the direction 
is: dehinc ex parte Eve accedet ad paradisum (then he shall approach 
paradise on Eve’s side). Again, Diabolus does not enter, but the animated 
conversation which follows occurs with Diabolus near enough Eve to 
flatter, coax and tempt her. His sly references to Adam, his delicate 
blandishments and cajolery would certainly lose much of their effective- 
ness if, separated from her by a high scaffold, he were obliged to shout 
them up to her. 

After this scene Diabolus withdraw- (recedere) and goes (ire) to hell, 
while Adam scolds Eve for listening to the “‘mal satan.” Then for the 
first and last time in the play the verb ascendere is used, but it is the 
artificially constructed serpent which rises or springs up near the trunk 


13 Contrast the stage directions here with those of the Passion de Semur, for example, 
where God descendat de paradiso et vadat juxta paradisum terrestrem, ed. Roy, p. 11, or 
ascendat Deus in paradisum, p. 16. So in the directions for the Passion de Mons (see Le 
Livre de conduite du régisseur, ed. G. Cohen) celestial paradise is raised and characters are 
directed to go “desoubz la salle de paradis” (see 1x00x1, 12). It should be observed, how- 
ever, that in these later plays, while directions for mounting and descending are explicit, 
it is celestial and not terrestrial paradise which is on a higher level. 
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of the forbidden tree: tunc serpens artificiose compositus ascendit juxta 
stipitem arboris vetite. Note that ascendere is not used with in, ad, super 
or a direct object and does not mean climb, though usually so interpreted, 
but, as in ecclesiastical Latin, rise, spring up. Since the serpent has no 
speaking part and performs no action—Eve merely pretends to listen to 
its counsel—t’:e ladders and elaborate mechanical devices generally 
posited would be wholly unnecessary: a cloth or paper effigy, until then 
hidden behind the hangings that were to conceal all persons in paradise 
up to the shoulder, had only to be raised up at the proper moment, and 
this could readily be done by a deft actor impersonating Adam or Eve." 

After Eve has eaten the fruit, she persuades Adam to eat of it also. He 
then recognizes his sin, and, availing himself of the hangings just men- 
tioned, doffs his sollempnes vestes—doubtless some sort of ecclesiastical 
garments—and puts on poor ones made of fig leaves. Soon God appears, 
wearing a stole as a sign of His judicial réle, and enters terrestrial para- 
dise (ingredietur paradisum). He looks about as if seeking for the sinners, 
who are directed to hide in a corner (latebunt in angulo paradisi) ; finding 
them, he proceeds to pronounce judgement. Then he drives them from 
paradise (expellet eos de paradiso) and presently places an angel with a 
flaming sword at the gate (venient angelus ... quem statuet figura ad 
portam paradisi). Now it seems to me that God’s entrance into terres- 
trial paradise, His expulsion of Adam and Eve, and His placing of the 
angel at the gate would have involved highly awkward performances if, 
as Sepet and Studer assume, ladderlike stairways were used. 

For all these reasons it appears more likely that the action of the whole 
play took place upon two levels.” On the higher, represented by the top 
steps or platform leading into the church, was terrestrial paradise. A 
large enough space was used so that Adam and Eve could be represented 
as strolling about, later as hiding, and so that there would be room for 
the trees, flowers and other decorations needed to portray the locus amen- 
issimus that represented the Garden of Eden. About this space would be 
hung the silken draperies that concealed the lower parts of those within. 
At the beginning of the play God comes from the church and stands be- 


4 Later plays offer no parallels here, for their serpents have speaking and acting réles. 
At Mons a boy evidently played the part (see Cohen, of. cit., pp. 10, 12) while the original 
Lucifer “ne se bouge d’Enfer,” because there would not be tine for his transformation. 
This serpent leaves paradise “tout trainant sur sa poitrine.” The serpent of Semur “habeat 
pectus femine, pedes et caudam serpentis, et vadat totus directus, et habeat pellem de 
quodam penno rubro” (ed_ Roy, p. 13), and resembles that of the Viel Testament (ed. 
SATF, 1, 44) where Satan was “‘vestu d’un habit en maniére de serpent et le visage de 
pucelle.” The latter, like the tempter of Greban’s play, twisted himself about the forbidden 
tree and had a speaking part of some length. 

% This is also the conclusion of Ebert and Grass (see the latter, xxiv). 
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fore Adam and Eve. They are not yet in paradise, but probably on the 
same level, in the space beside it left free for this scene and for the scenes 
in which God and Diabolus address them from without, as well as, later, 
for the prophets who appear in the third “act.” From this level God went 
into the church, which symbolizes celestial paradise throughout the play. 
And, as will be shown presently, on this level the prophets uttered their 
prophecies. 

When Adam and Eve were sent out of paradise and began to till the 
soil, they were probably on a lower level than the one (eminenciori) from 
which they had been driven."* Such phrases as incipient colere terram and 
prosternent se in terra may have been quite literal. It is on this level also 
that the scenes involving Cain and Abel take place (cf. colent terram pre- 
paratum). When they make their offerings, Abel’s is at God’s right, so 
that, coming from the church, He raises His right hand in benediction. 
He merely appears and acts, without speaking, at this point, but after 
Cain has killed Abel, He comes from the church (ad ecclesia veniet), 
curses Cain, and then returns (ibit ad ecclesiam). 

Before the third section of the play we find the significant direction 
referred to above: legatur in choro lectio, Vos, inquam, convenio, o Judei. 
In the manuscript there follow the words: Et vocat eum per nomen pro- 
phete, which modern editors change to: Et vocentur per, etc. After the 
lectio and before the individual prophecies, the lector apparently sum- 
moned each prophet individually by name, perhaps using some variation 
of the liturgical Dic ef tu. The prophets come singly from the church.” 
Five of them are directed to sit down before pronouncing their prophe- 
cies, and the first, Abraham, is to sit in scamno.'* Although the word 
scamnum may not necessarily be used in its liturgical sense, it seems likely 
that it was. The scamnum is the seat of the celebrant and is usually a 
bench large enough to accommodate three people, the priest, deacon and 
sub-deacon. Since the prophets use this piece of ecclesiastical furniture, 


% Adam is directed to raise his hands toward paradise: ambas manus suas elevabit contra 
eum. However, here as elsewhere in the play such phrases do not necessarily imply two 
levels, but merely the act of raising the hand or pointing. Cf. manum contra Evam levabit ; 
eriget Chaim dexiram minacem contra eum; Abacuc ... eriget manus contra ecclesiam, etc., 
Grass, pp. 115, 117, 161, 228. 

1 This is apparent from all later directions. It is also apparent from the copyist’s vocat 
and processerit. Modern editors, who read vocentur and processerint for good grammatical 
reasons, have sometimes been misled by these forms and by the liturgical Prophet.e into 
assuming a procession of prophets. 

48 For a description of the scamnum, see Liturgia, pp. 230-231. In England, according to 
this authority, the scamnum was fixed, in France movable. This might be an additional 
reason for believing, as some authorities do, that our play was designed for a French rather 
than an English church. See note 7, above. 
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probably because of their rank, since many of them sit down and there- 
fore need to occupy a high enough position to be seen, it is safe to assume 
that their scamnum was on the same level as that used for terrestrial para- 
dise and that it was placed in the space beside it left free for their scenes 
and for others already described. Accordingly, the prophets, like God, 
would emerge from the portals of the church to which Jeremiah points,* 
speak their prophecies from this exalted position, and then be dragged 
off to limbo by the devils. 

It remains to say a few more words about the lower level on which it 
has been assumed that some of the action took place. It was from this 
level that the audience viewed the play, for the stage direction (before 
1. 205) that Diabolus is to run about among the people (discursum faciet 
per populum) is parallel to three others: one (before 1. 173) directing him 
to make a sortie through the place (faciet discursum per plateam) and two 
others (before Il. 115 and 593) directing the demons to do this (demones 
discurrant per plateas; exibunt diaboli discurrentes per plateas). Seemingly 
per populum, per plateam and per plateas all refer to the same level, a 
level which must have been that of the place or ground at the foot of the 
church steps. Here in all probability Adam and Eve tilled the soil, here 
Cain and Abel made their sacrifices. Of course, if this place sloped down- 
ward, so much the better, or, if the church steps boasted a landing mid- 
way between the ground and the top, such a landing would be suitable 
for these scenes. But the absence of rubrics directing persons to ascend 
and descend suggests a relatively short flight of steps with not too great 
a distance between top and bottom. 

It is naturally agreed that the infernal regions would be on the lower 
level. They were not far from earth and paradise since the demons could 
readily sally forth among the people, approach Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, sow thorns and thistles in Adam’s fields, and lead off 
the unredeemed to punishment. Very probably, as others have assumed, 
infernus in this play more properly limbo than hell, occupied a separate 
structure, whether represented by a prison or by the jaws of a dragon we 
are not told.*° It was at the right of the spectators, to judge from later 


19 The stage direction has the plural portas, whereas the French text reads porte in the 
singular. Abacuc later points to the church itself. 

% Limbo, a prison, is differentiated from hell (entered through a dragon’s jaws) in the 
famous Valenciennes sketch, but the Fathers issue from the steaming mouth of a monstrous 
beast in an illustration of the Livre de la Passion (PMLA, xtvt [1931], 339, plate ix). 
Neither limbo nor hell seems to have been assigned any one traditional] place in the medieval 
church plays. In the various liturgical texts of the Harrowing of Hell, the portae inferni 
were represented by the doors of the choir (at St. Gall), of a chapel (Barking), of the 
sepulchre (Dublin), and of the church itself (Bemberg; cf. also the ancient ceremony at the 
dedication of churches). For texts see Young, Drama of the Med. Church, 1, chapter v. 
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precedent, jutting out diagonally from the foot of the steps leading to 
the church in such a way that its gates would be visible to the audience. 
Its gates are specifically mentioned, as well as the fact that smoke arises 
from it, and it must have been an enclosed structure since the stage dir- 
ections provide that the demons, clamorously rejoicing within and beat- 
ing on kettles and cauldrons, should do so loud’y enough to be heard out- 
side (ut exterius audiantur).” 

In the staging of the Jeu d’ Adam then, as in its composition, our author 
seems to have had few precedents. He knew liturgical texts and per- 
formances, but in departing from them he presumably used the same 
skill and creative imagination that pervade his lively dialogues, subtle 
characterizations and facile verse forms. 

GRACE FRANK 

Bryn Mawr College 

® No fewer than ten or a dozen demons must have been involved, perhaps more. There 
were three groups of them: Diabolus with three or four others struck and pushed Adam 
and Eve toward the infernal regions (veniet diabolus et tres vel quatuor diaboli cum eo, etc.); 
another group (alii diaboli) came out to meet the sinners, making a great noise, and still 
others (singuli alii diaboli) received them in hell, caused smoke to rise, and beat upon pots 
and pans (Grass, 121 ff.). 
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LE BOECE DE CHAUCER ET LES MANUSCRITS 
FRANCAIS DE LA CONSOLATIO DE J. DE MEUN 


UE Chaucer, pour sa traduction de Boéce, se soit servi de celle de 
J. de Meun est un fait établi. Toutefois notre curiosité va plus loin. 
Nous aimerions savoir si Chaucer a suivi un certain manuscrit et quel 
est ce manuscrit. On a suggéré ici méme, il y a une vingtaine d’années, 
que Chaucer qui vérifie sans cesse son texte latin par la traduction de 
J.de Meun et qui puise indépendamment dans le commentaire de Trivet, 
a pu s’aider d’un manuscrit combiné de la traduction francaise, du texte 
latin et du commentaire de Trivet, tel qu’est p.ex.le ms.latin 18424 de 
la Bibl. Nat.! 

A cette époque-la on ne connaissait que les mss. de la B.N. (au nombre 
de 5) et parmi eux on s’occupait surtout des mss. fr¢. 1097 et lat. 18424. 
Aujourd’hui nous en connaissons 17 dont 12 donnent le texte complet de 
la Consolatio, les cing autres un texte partiel.* La question de la parenté 
des manuscrits a été traitée par nous dans Speculum (Oct. 1940), pp. 432- 
443, mais il sera sans doute bon de la résumer briévement ici avant 
d’aborder notre sujet. 

Nous. avons désigné les mss de la B.N. par P,(1097), P.(18424), 
P;(1098), P.(809), Fi(fragment, lat.8654B) et les autres comme suit: 
A, (Arsenal 732), As(Ars.733), As(Ars.2669), B(Besancon 434), C,(Chan- 
tilly 283), C,(Chantilly 284), F:(fragment, Dijon 525), D (Douai 765), 
R (Rennes 593, maintenant 2435), S (Saint-Omer 661), M (New York, 
Morgan Lib. 332), F; (fragment, Bodl. Rawl. G 41). 

Grace 4 certains indices importants, nous avons pu diviser nos mss. 
en deux groupes distincts: P,C;C;BR® (groupe a) d’une part et P,DS- 
P3A:AsM* (groupe 5) d’autre part. Nous sommes parvenus 4 distinguer 
dans chaque groupe des divisions secondaires: P;C:, BR (+AsF,), 
(R)BF; dans a et DS, P,:DS, PsAiA:M dans 6b. A titre de curiosité nous 
avons cité Chaucer dans la classification générale des mss. et montré 
qu’il se relie au groupe a. 


1K. O. Petersen, “Chaucer and Trivet,” PMLA, xvm, 173. 

* Trois fragments (F;F;F;) et deux mss. contenant une traduction composite (A; et P,), 
les proses appartenant a une autre traduction de Boéce. 

* Et avec l’inclusion des fragments F;, et F;: P:C,C, BRF:; P:\C: QBRF; et P:C, C,BRF,Fs. 
Nous laissons de cété les mss. A; et P, quinecontiennent que les métres de notre traduction 
(les proses appartenant 4 une traduction différente) et qui dnt subi des corruptions addi- 
tionnelles du fait que souvent on copiait séparément les métres (Cf. le ms. 405 de Car- 
pentras). 

* Qu encore avec l’inclusion du fragment F;: PsDSF:PsAiAsM. 
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Aujourd’hui nous voudrions aller plus loin et nous poser la question de 
savoir s’il est possible de trouver Je manuscrit que Chaucer avait devant 
ler yeux en faisant sa traduction de Boéce. Etait-ce le ms. 18424? 

L’objet de notre investigation sera donc de confronter la traduction de 
Chaucer avec les groupes secondaires des mss. francais et d’éliminer 
progressivement ceux qui lui sont étrangers. Nous espérons parvenir 
ainsi au résultat voulu. 

Mais avant de commencer notre investigation nous ajouterons quel- 
ques exemples 4 ceux que nous avons déja donnés dans notre article de 
Speculum pour montrer que Chaucer a bien suivi le groupe a. 


Chaucer =a 


1. F.3.3* repaira (a) contre retorna (5); (2) repeirede; 1.m.111.2 rediit 

2. F.18.1 conjointe (a) c. jugee (5); (27) conioigned; m1.P.tv.19 adiuncta. 

3. F.19.3 sont (<) c. sourt (6); (1) ben; 11.m.v1.1 surgit. Ici Chaucer traduit 
une faute des mss. du groupe a. 

4. F.20.4 clarte de noblece (a) c. clarte et noblece (5); (41) cleernesse of 
renoun; 11.P.1x.34 claritudinem. 

5. F.22.2 ensemble conjoindre a) c. ensemble joindre; (63) hath conioined 
to-gider ; 11.P.x.53 coniunxerit. 

6. F.24.2 fust (a) c. force (6); (84) wode; m1.P.x1.64 robur. 

7. F.23.4 si devisees c. diverses(b); (49) so devyded; m1. P.x1.37 distributae 
segregataeque. 

8. F.25.2 avoit besoin de aide (a) c. avoit besoing ou mestier (b); (47) hadde 
nede of any help ; 11.P.x11.34 si quo egeat. 

9. F.26.3 lai plus grant et plus fort (a) c. plus grant loy (5); (38) a gretter lawe 
and a strenger ; 11.M.x11.48 maior lex. 

10. F.36.1 (glose) l’asprece (a) c. la tristece (6); (1v.P.vm1.62) asprenesse. 

11. F.36.4 desordenance (a) c. descordance (b); (29) disordenaunce; v.P.1.24 
temeritati. 

12. F.41.4 rampent es poudres (a) c. repost es pouldres; (2) crepen in the dust; 
v.M.v.2 pulverem verrunt. 

13. F.43.1 trouble (a) c. destourbe (5); (107) troubleth; v.P.v1.90 perturbat. 


Les exemples sont éloquents et la liste en pourrait étre encore allongée. 
Il n’en faut cependant pas conclure que Chaucer ne s’accorde absolument 
jamais avec 5 contre a. Il y a des cas, peu fréquents d’ailleurs, ot 8, 
offrant une traduction plus littérale que a, se rencontre avec Chaucer. 

D’autres concordances sont probablement dues au commentaire, 
lorsque (1.P.111.38) in hoc vitae salo est traduit dans b (4.1) en l’ameriume 
de ceste vie= (45) in the bittre see of this lyf contre en ceste amertume de vie 
(a) ou bien lorsque (1.P.1v.147) actu ipso—lecon peu satisfaisante—est 


5 Folio 3, colonne 3. Nous citons partout d’aprés le ms. 1097; Chaucer est cité d’aprés 
Pédition de Skeat et le texte latin d’aprés The Loeb Classical Library. 
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rendu dans 5 (6.1) par ses fais=(103) his dedes contre son fait (a) ou 
encore lorsque (1.M.11.24) effeto lumine est traduit dans 5 (3.3) par 
aveugle de la clarte=(20) empted of light contre aveuglee la clarte (a)— 
cette derniére tournure étant la traduction ordinaire de |’ablatif absolu 
dans le texte francais et anglais.* 

Il y a encore entre 6 et Chaucer des concordances—rares toutefois— 
d’un autre genre, lesquelles proviennent d’un texte latin différent, p.ex. 
lorsque (1.M.1v.16) stabilis suique iuris (Ms. 18424 lit: stabilis sui iuris) 
est traduit dans 5 (4.2) estable de son droit=(13) stable of his right contre 
estable et de son droit (a). 

Il est extrémement rare que Chaucer accepte une faute de 6 contre 
Voriginal latin et contre a. Ainsi (v.P.v.32) mihil esse illud universale 
dicentes est traduit dans b (41.3) dient que de celle chose universele que... 
= (31) seyn that of thilke thing that . . . contre dient de celle ch. universele 
que (a). De méme (mt.P.x1.115) fluitabunt est rendu dans } (24.4) par 
flotent = (156) floteren contre floteront (a). 

Mais comme nous |’avons déja dit, ce ne sont que des exceptions qui 
n’infirment pas l’assertion du début de cet article que Chaucer suit le 
groupe a. 

Si nous nous tournons maintenant vers les groupes secondaires, nous 
constatons que les subdivisions du groupe 5 sont aussi étrangéres a 


Chaucer que le groupe entier. 


Ds’ 
1. F.4.2 peril contre paliz; (56) palis; 1.P.11.48 vallo. 
2. F.17.3 loy c. l'aide; (54) helpe; m1.P.m1.48. praesidio. 
3. F.18.2 or... maintenant c. or. . . seulement; (57) now. . . nothing but; 
m.P.1v.41 nunc. 
4. F.23.4 je le croy c. le l’otroi; (31) I graunte it; m.P.x1.23 ita est. 
5. F.24.3 usage ne estre c. vivre ne e.; (116) livinges ne beinges; m1.P.x1.90 
manendi. 
6, F.39.3 arbitre c. volente; (21) wil; v.P.1v.15 arbitrii. Chaucer ici suit a 
contre l’original. % 
7. F.41.4 elle nous drechast c. eslevons nous; (67) we enhanse us; v.P.v.52 
erigamur. 
PDS 
1. F.5.3 glorieus c. glous; (154) gredy; 1.P.1v.113 avidus. 
2. F.12.4 choses c. richesses; (132) richesses; 1.P.v.103 opum. 


* Ajoutons (v.P.11.86) bonis malisque pracmia poenaeve proponuntur = (38.4) sont pro- 
pouses loiers et patnes aus bons et aus mauvais (a); mais Chaucer (110) a le méme ordre que 
b: ben purposed and bikiyt medes to gode folk and peyne to badde=sont proposes et promis les 
loiers aus bons et peines aux mauvais (5). 

7 Dans les exemples qui suivront, les lecons du groupe secondaire seront citées partout en 
premier lieu, celles des autres mss. en second lieu; Chaucer et le texte latin aprés. 
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. F.27.2 roys c. sires; (19) lord; rv.M.1.19 dominus. 
. F.29.2 puet sourprendre c. surprent; (52) enteccheth; 1v.P.m1.42 affecit. 
. F.32.1 mauves c. homme; (5) men; tv.M.1v.5 quos. 
P3;A:A.M 
. F.3.1 alegeront c. assouageront; (36) asswagen; 1.P.1.31 foverent. 
. F.6.4 estre dit c. cuidier; (8) to wene; 1.P.v.7 existimari. 
F.11.4 donneurs c. despendeurs; (10) that despenden it; 1.P.v.8 effundendo. 
F.12.2 ordre c. compaignie; (64) route; m.P.v.49 ordo. 
. F.19.2 plus grant c. prochaine; (19) nexte; m.P.v1.17 maxima. 
F.23.2 plaisant c. pesible; (4) peysible; m1.M.x.5 placida. 
F.31.2 veons c. verrions; (152) mighten seen; rv.P.1v.113 videntes. 
. F.31.4 auctorite c. entente; (203) attendaunce; 1v.P.1v.145 operam. 
F.43.4 mueras ¢. tourneras; (179) thou torne; v.P.v1.143 convertas. 


Ainsi Chaucer n’adopte les particularités ni de DS ni de P:DS ni de 
P;AiA:M.° 

Dans l’autre grande famille de manuscrits (a) il s’est formé de petits 
groupes surtout 4 cause de la négligence des scribes: PiC: od de petites 
erreurs pullulent; AsP, qui sont pleins de corruptions fantastiques et 
A;P,BR (pour les métres) qui sont remplis de fautes graves, 4 en rendre— 
si ’on ne dépendait que d’eux—beaucoup de passages inintelligibles. Ces 
fautes, dues pour la plus grande partie a la dictée ou & la transcription, 
mais aussi 4 |’incompréhension de la part du scribe, Chaucer naturelle- 
* ment ne les a pas. Nous ne citerons ni celles-ci ni les lecons particuliéres 4 
P.C, puisque Chaucer a partout une bonne traduction de l’original.® 

Toutefois B et R se présentent encore sous un autre aspect: ce ne sont 
pas seulement des fautes grossiéres de scribe qui les distinguent des 
autres mss., mais aussi des lecons particuliéres acceptables—bien que 
souvent fautives—et que Chaucer approuve. 

Ces deux mss. ont da subir une influence multiple. Dans les métres ils 
dérivent de la méme source que A3P,; leur modéle devait étre un trés 
mauvais manuscrit bien qu’assez ancien (puisque R date de 1303). Dans 
les proses les mss. BR ont dd avoir un modéle apparenté au ms. Fs, fait 
qui nous explique tant de le¢ons communes aux mss. BRF3, mais surtout 
& B et F3. Nous allons voir que Chaucer reproduit la plupart des lecons 


Cn > & 


CRI ANR we 


® Pour PsAiAeM il y a quelques exceptions de peu d’importance. 

* Une fois pourtant Chaucer a reproduit une faute grave de P;C,(+P,). II s’agit du 
passage (m.M.1m1.1): quamvis fluente dives gurgite . . . cogat avarus opes. Les mss. P,C;:P: 
lisent: ja soit ce que li riches avers a tout un gort decourant d’ or ET amoncelle richeces. 
Les autres mss. n’ont pas ef ce qui est correct. Les scribes des P;C;Ps ont pris la préposition 
@ pour un verbe et se sont vus obligés de le relier 4 “amoncelle”’ par et. (Le verbe unique 
dans la phrase est “amoncelle,” subjonctif requis par “ja soit ce que”). Chaucer a aussi 
pris a pour un verbe, mais jugeant le reste inutile, il a supprimé “amoncelle richeces”: 
(1) al were it so that a riche coveytous man hadde a river fletinge al of gold. 
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particuliéres 4 F; (quel dommage que ce ms, ne soit qu’un fragment!)— 
il n’est pas donc étonnant qu’il reproduise BR lorsque F; fait défaut. 
Voyons les passages ot Chaucer= Fy. 


1. F.3.1 et si portoit la devant dite fame c. elle portoit; (28) and forsothe, this 
forseide woman; 1.P.1.25 et . . . gestabat. 

2. F.3.4 (Fs et B) si que je mis c. si que puis que je oi mis; (3) so that I sette; 
1.P.111.3 itaque ubi deduxi. 

3. F.4.1 (Fs et BR) la renommee c. la memoire; (41) the renoun; 1.P.11.34 
memoria. 

4. F.4.2 (F; et B) Paide c. l’entente; (3) help; 1.P.1v.5 operam. 

5. F.4.4 (F; et B) Une glose spéciale sur la “‘coemption.”’ V. notre article dans 
Speculum 1940, p. 439. 

6. F.4.4 (F; et B) la province de Champagne c. champaigne et province; (61) 
province of Campaigne; 1.P.1v.45 Campaniam provinciam. 

7. F.5.1 (F3 et B) ow la dampnation devant dite les fist ele justes accuseurs? 
c. ne fist donques la devant dite d. droituriers iceus accuseurs?; (96) or elles the 
forseide dampnacioun of me, made that them rightful accusors or no?; 1.P.1v.69 
an illos accusatores justos fecit praemissa damnatio? 

8. F.5.4 n’en sousmeist aucuns a pite (B: n’en sousmeist aucuns) c. n’en abes- 
sast aucuns; (167) ne submitiede some of hem, t. is t.s., that it ne enclynede som 
juge to han pitee; 1.P.1v.125 non aliquos . . . submitteret. 

9. F.5.4 pour le bien que j’ai fait au senat® c. pour l’estude que nous avons plus 
forment mis au senat; (174) for the studie and bountees that I have done to senat; 
1.P.1v.131 ob studium propensius in senatum. 

10. F.6.1 devant tes ieux c. souz tes eulz; (184) biforn thyne eyen; 1.P.1v.140 
sub tuis oculis. 

11. F.6.4 (F, et BR) le frain c. les frains; (17) the brydel; 1.P.v.14 frenis. 


Le fragment F; ne va pas plus loin. Cependant nous allons suivre les 
mss. B et R et noter leurs lecons particuliéres identiques a celles de 
Chaucer. Fs, s’il était complet, les aurait probablement eues aussi. 


Chaucer =B et BR.™ 


1, F.12.1 (BR) ciel étoiles soleil lune c. ciel soleil lune étoiles; hevene sterres 
sonne mone; 11.P.v.33 caelum sidera lunam solem. 

2. F.34.1 par la derreniere euvre et a la derrenicre perfection c. a la d. euvre de 
perfection; (12) to the fulle perfeccioun; u.P.vm.6 ad extremam manura per- 
fectione.... 

3. F.16.1 (BR) cures c. euvres; (3) cures; m1.P.11.3 cura. 

4. F.17.3 estre tolue a ceuls qui la tiennent malgre eulsc., estre tolue malgre 
euls a ceuls qui la tiennent; (44) ben bi-nomen of hem that han it, maugre hem; 
m1.P.1.32 his a quibus possidetur invitis nequeat auferri. 

5. F.17.3 (par barat) tous jours malgre euls c. (par barat) malgre euls; (50) 


1° Plus le passage des autres manuscrits. 
4 La od iln’y a pas de note spéciale, il faut comprendre Chaucer= B. 
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(by gyle) and alwey maugre hem; u1.P.m1.35 (fraude) nolentibus pecuniae 
repetuntur ereptae. 

6. F.17.4 cuident c. cuidoient; (60) wenen ; u1.P.111.43 putabantur. 

7. F.18.3 usances (B: usages) c. usans; (64) usances; m1.P.1v.46 utentium. 

8. F.20.1 arbres vers c. arbre vert; (3) grene trees; m1.M.vu1.3 viridi arbore. 

9. F.21.4 ne nous mete hors de la verite c. ne nous decoive hors de la v.; (9) ne 
deceyve us nat, and pute us out of the sothfastnesse; m1.P.x.6 ne nos praeter 
veritatem decipiat. 

10. F.23.1 ce bien qui est fait beneurte c. ce bien qui est ceste beneurte; (130) 
thilke good that is maked blissfulnesse ; m1.P.x.103 hoc (sc. beatitudinem). 

11. F.23.1 que diras tu donques de toutes ces choses c. que diras tu donques? 
Toutes ces choses... ; (134) what seyst thou thanne of alle thise thinges; 
m.P.x.106 Quid igitur? Haecine omnia .. . 

12. F.23.2 (B et P,) toutes les choses c. toutes les richeces; (8) alle the thinges; 
m1.M.x.7 quidquid. 

13. F.23.3 esclarciroit (B: esclarciront) c. esclarcissent; (12) skolde cleeren; 
m1.M.x.11 inlustrent. 

14. F.23.3 (B et P,) cognoisire c. noter et cognoistre; (18) knowen; m1.M.x.17 
notare. 

15. F.23.3 (BR) oraie c. tres vraie (P,C,C3), certaine (5); (7) verray; m1.P.x1.6 
verissima. 

16. F.23.3 (BR) demeurent c. demourront; (10) dwellen; m1.P.x1.7 manebunt. 

17. F.23.3 chascuns en (defaillist a l’autre) c. chascuns un; (14) each of hem 
(is lackinge to other); u1.P.x1.11 alteri abesset alterum. 

18. F.25.1 (B et A2M) respondrai c. espondrai; (22) I shal answeren; m1.P.xu. 
15 exponam. 

19. F.25.1 (BR) je sui meu a ce c. je sui venus a ce; (23) I am brought to this; 
m1.P.x1.14 in hoc accedam. 

20. F.25.3 je me delite c. combien, dis je, me delite; (88) I delyte me ; u1.P.x11.65 
quam, inquam, me. . . delectant. 

21. F.25.3 cuides tu, dist elle, que dieus ne soit tout puissant? c. que diex, dist 
elle, ne soit .ous puissans nuls homs n’en est en doubte; (105) wenest thou, quod 
she, that god ne be almighty? No man is in doute of it; m.P.xm.74 deum, 
inquit, esse omnium potentem nemo dubitat. 

22. F.25.4 (BR) nenil voir c. non; (113) nay, forsothe; m1.P.x1z.80 minime. 

23. F.26.1 couvenable don c. coronable don; (126) covenable yift; m.P.x1.91 
munusculum. 

24. F.26.1 la forme c. la forme meismes; (128) the forme; m.P.x11.92 ipsam 
formam. 

25. F.26.1 (BR et C;) trait c. treait (traioit, etc.); (136) drawen; m.P.x11.98 
trahente. 

26. F.26.2 (BR et P,) si comme c. comme; (9) so whan; m1.M.x1.14 cum. 

27. F.27.2 (B et AsP,) tu verras lors c. tu verras; (28) thanne shalt thou seen; 
1v.M.1.30 cernes. 

28. F.27.3 te souvient il c. te souvient il ores donques; (36) remembreth thee; 
1v.P.11.25 meministine igitur. 
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29. F.27.3 il me membre bien que ce... ¢. je me remembre bien et que 
ce... ; (40) it remembreth me wel that it . . . ; 1v.P.1.28 menini illud quoque. 

30. F.28.1 je tai monstre™* c. je te amoncelere; (100) I shal shewe thee; 1v.P.1.74 
coacervabo. 

31. F.28.3 c’est cler—manque dans B et Chaucer; rv.P.1.120 perspicuum est. 

32. F.29.1 son loier c. ce loier; (24) Ais mede; 1v.P.11.19 id. 

33. F.29.1 touz loiers soient c. tout loier soit; (25) alle medes ben; rv.P.111.21 
omne praemium .. . 

34. F.29.4 (B et AsP,) leur viande c. la viande; (18) Air mete; 1v.M.24 pabula. 

35. F.30.1 (BR) crueuse c. crueuse et felonnesse; (5) cruel; 1v.P.1v.4 atrox 
selerataque. 

36. F.32.1 (BR) poeste c. proece; (9) poustee; tv.P.v.10 beatitudo. 

37. F.33.2 (BR) establement sont fichiees c. establement f.; (79) stably ben 
y-ficched ; rv.P.v1.64 stabiliter fixa. 

38. F.33.4 ne se flechist c. ne se flechiroit; (122) ne declyneth nat; 1v.P.v1.100 
nedum deflectat. 

39. F.34.4 continuance c. acoustumance; (220) continuacioun; 1v.P.v1.178 
exercitii. 

40. F.34.4 (B et S) retorn’ent (abréviation pour: retournerent) c. retournerent 
(ou: retournoient) ; (231) retornen; tv.P.v1.188 rediere. 

41. F.35.2 (B et P,) continuees c. contenues; (34) continued; 1v.M.v1.42 
continet. 

42. F.41.2 en viennent c. avindrent; (17) ther comen; v.P.v.12 cessere. 

43. F.41.2 li sens du corps liquiex sens est c. li sens du corps qui est seus; (19) 
the wit of the body the whiche wit; v.P.v.12 sensus enim solus.—Ici Chaucer a 
oublié de regarder le texte latin et a lu seus (=seul, solus) comme sens avec 
le ms B. 

44. F.41.3 (glose) c’est a dire par raison c. c’est a dire de comprendre par 
raison; (v.P.v.50) that is to seyn by resoun. 


Nous voici en présence d’un nombre considérable d’exemples qui nous 
ilustrent les rapports entre Chaucer et les mss. F; et B (et moins fré- 
quemment F; et BR). Ce ne sont pas des cas isolés, c’est une suite de 
ressemblances qui n’ont rien de fortuit. Ce sont des lecons particuliéres 
que Chaucer a adoptées en préparant sa traduction. Bien qu’il se soit 
toujours efforcé de rester fidéle au texte latin, un rapide regard sur les 
passages comparés nous permet de voir que |’auteur anglais sacrifie ici 
le texte latin & son modéle: il change le nombre (No. 33), les temps (Nos. 
6, 16, 38, 40), ajoute ou retranche des mots (Nos. 5, 22, 26, 27; 15, 20, 35), 
fait des lacunes (24, 31, 44) ou enrichit le texte de yloses (F3, No. 5 et 9), 
dérange l’ordre de certains mots (No. 1 et 4) et, ce qui est plus grave, 
copie méme des fautes (Nos. 2, 7, 18, 23, 39, 41, 43). 

Et ceci nous améne & la conclusion. D’aprés ce qui précéde nous 


12 C’est le futur, mais le signe d’abbréviation a été oublié (monstr’e = monstrere); le scribe 
ne fait pas de différence entre ai et ¢. 
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pouvons affirmer que Chaucer n’avait devant les yeux, en traduisant la 
Consolation, ni le modéle du groupe } ni le modéle de ses subdivisions 
(DS; P;DS+-F:; PsAi:A:M). D’autre part, nous avons établi qu’il con- 
naissait le groupe a. Parmi les groupes secondaires de a il n’a pas suivi 
P,C;, mais le groupe F;BR. L’étude des mss. montre que, 4 partir de 
Vendroit ot F; s’arréte, ce sont les mss. BR et particulitrement B qui 
présentent des ressemblances avec Chaucer. Or, le ms. B (Besancon) est 
celui qui fait partie du recueil réuni en 1372 pour le roi de France Charles 
V. Il fat croire que ce recueil composé pour le fondateur de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale avait une autorité spéciale malgré les insuffisances dues 
a Vincapacité du scribe qui a donné une copie inférieure. Chaucer dont la 
traduction date d’environ 1377-78 devait étre renseigné sur ce travail et a 
choisi pour sa traduction une copie analogue a celle dont s’est servi le 
scribe du ms. B. Il a pu la trouver dans un ms. latin du genre de F; qui 
contient en dehors du texte latin et du commentaire latin un com- 
mentaire francais qui n’est rien d’autre que le texte méme du groupe a. 
Il devait y avoir beaucoup de “Boéces” commentés par la traduction 
d'une autorité telle qu’était Jean de Meun. Il est possible qu’en cherchant 
bien on trouve un jour /e manuscrit latin avec le commentaire francais 
complet dont Chaucer a pu se servir. 
V. L. Depecx-HEry 
City College, New York 








IV 


THEORIES OF MONARCHY IN MUM AND THE 
SOTHSEGGER 


HE literature of the estates of the world, so clearly developed in 

medieval France and England, was further enriched for the modern 
reader by the publication in 1936 of the fifteenth-century satire Mum and 
the Sothsegger.’ Discovered in the west country, near the locale of Piers 
Plowman, to which it bears a number of similarities, it reviews the condi- 
tion of “all kinds of estates,’* from king to peasant, in the eventful last 
days of Richard II and the early years of the reign of Henry IV. Though 
a part of the newly discovered manuscript is a fragment of alliterative 
verse already published*® under the title Richard the Redeles, the much 
larger part concerning the case of Mum and the Truthteller was unknown 
to modern readers and seems to have been largely neglected since its 
publication. The question of the relation of the two fragments is unset- 
tled, but since in the sixteenth century they were known as one poem 
under the title of Mum, Sothsegger, since their language and form are 
identical, and since certain ideas in the two parts are closely related,‘ 
there is good reason for considering them here together as parts of a single 
poem. 

Many of the characteristics of the literature of estaies as they are to 
be found in other works of this type are also found in Mum and the Soth- 
segger. Its classification of all society, its stress on the necessity of the 
three estates and on the duties of each to the others to maintain a stable 
realm, its indication of the faults of each class, its doctrine of love as the 
remedy for their shortcomings, and its use of such familiar devices as the 
débat, the dream vision allegory, and the narrative of journeying in 
search of information are all familiar from other works of the same tradi- 
tion. The purpose of the author in writing, however, was not simply that 
of following his predecessors in a more or less stereotyped literary pat- 
tern of enumeration and lament. He had a duty to perform for his king: 
that of advising him as to the nature of true monarchy, the advantages 
of monarchy, the authority by which monarchy stood, and the fate of 
monarchy if it failed in its duty of upholding the law and thus maintain- 


1 Eds. Mabel Day and Robert Steele, Z.£.7.S., orig. ser., 199 (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1936). 

2 “Alle maniere estatz,” p. 50,1. 793. 

* Twice by Thomas Wright and later, in 1873, by W. W. Skeat. It was Skeat’s theory 
_ that the poem was unquestionably written by the author of Piers Plowman, Langland, but 
Thomas Wright said it was not by Langland. 

4 See editors’ intro., pp. xviii-xix. 
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ing justice and peace. Since, before the book was completed, Richard IT 
(king by the law of primogeniture) was deposed, and Henry IV (king by 
act of Parliament) had ascended the throne, the whole problem of king- 
ship became one of extreme importance and one about which the new 
king needed advice as much as his predecessor, if not more. Though 
Henry had been hailed as a kind of savior of the realm, the evils of Rich- 
ard’s reign went unredressed, and added to the evils was a new kind of 
secrecy, that meant flattery at court and eavesdropping on the commons. 
Those who spoke the truth were soon put in prison, and some were put 
to death. In 1401 the Statute De Haeretico Comburendo was passed, to 
deal with those who spoke against the Church, and Lollard persecution 
increased. Therefore, though the author of Mum and the Sothsegger had 
begun his book boldly, with an occasional bit of beast or bird allegory, all 
pretty obvious to those at court, he proceeded with more caution, under 
cover of pretended ignorance, to a narrative of a ten-year search for truth 
among all the estates of the realm, and a more extended dream vision 
allegory. The political theory of the author did not change, however, 
with the change of kings. No doubt the deposition and death of Richard 
and the presence of the much-lauded Bolingbroke on the throne only 
strengthened his faith in his doctrine concerning kingship in general. In 
the latter, more cautious part of his book he adds the very lively and 
significant theme, derived from the words of Christ himself and supported 
by both classical and medieval authority, that he who is silent about the 
evils of the realm consents to them and is as guilty as the doer; but this 
addition, likewise, has no effect on his political doctrine, and is, in fact, a 
clever means of justifying his earlier bridness as well as his later more 
guarded, but no less pointed, criticism. 

What, then, were the chief theories of monarchy as set forth by this 
philosopher-poet in the late fourteenth century and early fifteenth cen- 
tury, at a time so significant for the future political history of England? 
Was he, in the light of political theory of his own day, a conservative or a 
liberal? To what other medieval political theorists was he most nearly 
related? And from what evidence did he and his contemporaries or pre- 
decessors derive their conclusions? Needless to say, the study of these 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century theories of monarchy sheds light on all 
succeeding theory; and the student of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
political literature is hard pressed to understand the problems of tenure 
and divine right in those times without some understanding of the chief 
political theories of the Middle Ages. 

Had Mum and the Sothsegger been written in the thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, it might have had something to say of the conflicts 
between Papacy and Empire and between Empire and National Mon- 
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archy. In those times the genuinely medieval theorist, imbued with the 
medieval passion for unity, began with a single God-State, divinely 
founded and comprising every human community, whether village, city, 
province, or kingdom, in a kind of federalistic system. To Dante,‘ as to 
John of Salisbury’ and others, the term monarchy meant a single world 
empire, and the monarch or princeps was emperor, not king. By the end 
of the fourteenth century, however, the decline of the power of Papacy 
and Empire and the growing power of national monarchies, accelerated 
by the doctrines of the ancients, marked the supremacy of the idea of 
nationalism, rather than imperialism, especially in England, France, and 
Spain. Conséquently the author of Mum has nothing to say of those 
larger aspects of medieval political theory, but confines his argument to 
the theories of national monarchy alone. He is a nationalist, caring little 
about the claims of Empire or Papacy. Writing after the time of such new 
and liberal thinkers as Marsilius of Padua and William of Ockham, he is 
moreover, a nationalist whose faith, like theirs, is fixed in monarchy 
limited by a sovereignty of the people, evolved according to Natural Law 
and maintained by representation and by due process of law. Such earlier 
theorists as Thomas Aquinas® and Aegidius Colonna were favorable to 
national or even city monarchy, and to national monarchy limited by 
obligations of duty, but they would scarcely have understood the limita- 
tions imposed by the “decisively republican’® theorists of the later 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as well as by the author of Mumm in his 
book of government.'® To Marsitius of Padua and to William of Ockham 


5 Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, transl. with intro. by Frederic W. 
Maitland (Cambridge [Eng.]: University Press, 1900), pp. 20-21, Cf. also R. W. and A. J. 
Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West (Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1903-36), m1, 170-180, and v, 141-149; also William A. Dunning, A 
History of Political Theories Ancient and Medieval (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), 
pp. 230 ff. 

* De Monarchia, ed. Dr. E. Moore (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916), p. 344: “Et sic omnes 
partes praenotatae infra regna et ipsa regna ordinari debent ad unum Principem, sive 
Principatum, hoc est, ad Monarcham, sive Monarchiam.” 

7 Polycraticus, ed. Clemens C. I. Webb (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), 1, 235: “Est 
ergo, ut eum plerique diffiniunt, princeps potestas publica et in terris quacdam divinae 
waiestatis imago.” Cf. James Brown Scott, Law, the State, and the International Com- 
munity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), 1, 206-212. 

8 De Regimine Principum, transl. Gerald B. Phelan (London and New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1938), p. 39: “It is plain, therefore, from what has been said, that a king is one who 
rules the people of one city or province and rules them for the public good.” 

* Otto von Gierke, op. cét., p. 46. 

10 See, however, the remarkable assertions of Manegold of Lautenbach, an 11th century 
Alsatian priest, in Reginald L. Poole’s [iustrations of the History of Medieval Learning 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), 
pp. 203-204. 
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the need of a single head is also obvious, whether “regnum aut civitas’”™ 
is to be ruled justly; but their “principans” is only the enforcer of the 
law, and the law is made by the people, as we shall see later. 

Though the author of Mum has no thought for the conflicts of Empire 
and Papacy, he is, like the theorists of his own day, fully aware of the 
problems involved in the institution of national monarchy if it is to sur- 
vive. The conflicts of his own day are, briefly: the doctrine of monarchy 
as opposed to that of feudalism; the doctrine of monarchy instituted by 
popular sovereignty and maintained by due process of law as opposed to 
lawless absolutism; the theory of passive obedience as opposed to that of 
resistance and even tyrannicide; and finally the distinctive and some- 
times divergent claims of Positive and Natural Law. 

In his consideration of these problems, the author of Mum is always 
the practical legist, with one eye on theory and the other on the law and 
the courts. His emphasis on the law is everywhere apparent.” In that 
emphasis, as well as in his nationalism, especially as he applies it with 
deference to the ancients and their faith in law, always tested by the dic- 
tates of reason, he looks forward to the advent of the modern era rather 
than backward to medieval theories of divine ordination and divine 
right, incapable of legal limitation beyond the demands of Natural Law. 
Like the thirteenth-century English jurist Henry de Bracton, with whose 
De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae he was no doubt familiar, he recog- 
nizes the reasonableness of Roman law, consciously revived in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna and elsewhere in the twelfth century and taught at 
Oxford and Cambridge in spite of protests, such as those of Wycliffe," 
that English customary law was superior and should not be supplanted 
by Roman or “Civil” Law as the folk-law of other nations had been sup- 
planted on the Continent. The author of Mum in one instance cites 
Roman Law as a standard in his criticism of English case law.“ However, 
also like Bracton, he is obviously most familiar with English case law, 
and in his listing of the faults of all estates as found in a bag full of books 


1 Marsilius of Padua, Defensor Pacis, ed. C. W. Previté-Orton (Cambridge [Eng.]: 
University Press, 1928), p. 89. 

In this respect, also, he is like Marsilius of Padua, whose “demonstration ... is 
chiefly legal.” C. W. Previté-Orton, “Marsilius of Padua,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xxi (1935), 18. Cf. also James Brown Scott, op. cit., 1, 271-277. 

3 Tractatus de Officio Regis, ed. A. W. Pollard and Charles Sayle (London: Triibner & 
Co., 1887), pp. 189-193. Wycliffe’s objections are that Roman Civil Law is an obstacle to 
theology, that all that is true in Roman Law is found in the Scriptures, that Roman Law 
permits many things contrary to religion. As for the argument that Roman Law is superior 
to English Law he says: “Sed non credo quod plus viget in Romana civilitate subtilitas 
racionis sive iusticia quam in civilitate Anglicana.” 

4 Pp, 74, ll. 1619-20, 1624-25. 
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&t the close of Fragment M, he seems to be writing with a lawyer’s note- 
book or a group of plea rolls before him. The reader of Mum is naturally 
prone to speculate as to whether the author may have been a member of 
one of the Inns of Court and perhaps also a member of Parliament, since 
he knows so much about the affairs of the realm. It was the medieval 
English schools of law, the Inns of Court, and the Yearbooks of recorded 
cases read in those schools that prevented the invasion of Roman law and 
preserved English common law, both in the Middle Ages and iater in the 
days of the Stuarts.” It is possible that the author of Mum was one of 
those common lawyers who thus helped to preserve the traditions of 
liberty which are the glory of English common law and which we in 
America have inherited. Above all, however, as one who, like most 
medieval theorists, reveres the Gospel as the source of all law,”* the author 
of Mum is aware, as we shall see later, of the primary authority of God’s 
law or Natural Law in all cases and all courts. 

Whether the author of Mum knew Aristotle and his Politics or any 
other political theory of the ancients at first hand is impossible to say, 
since he nowhere names any “learned” sources. However, the republican- 
ism of Aristotle, familiar, like Roman Law, since the latter half of the 
twelfth century, gradually permeated medieval doctrine, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the author of Mum was aware of such the- 
ory, whether from ancient sources directly or from such theorists as Wi- 
liam of Ockam and Marsilius of Padua, to whom, as to Aristotle, no one 
form of government was more “divine” than another. Nor is it strange 
that the author of Mum should espouse the ancient theory of the natu- 
ral, rational evolution of law and government since, as an English legist, 
he knew that English case law had slowly evolved from English custom- 
ary or common law, and that in no sense had it been the result of divine 
imposition or special dispensation. Thus he has little to say of govern- 
ment as iure divino, but treats it rather as the outgrowth of practical 
necessity and fitness and reason. 

From his knowledge of law and of English politics past and present, 
the author of Mum has come to a firm belief in monarchy as the best form 
of national government, and in this, as we have seen, he is in accord with 
other medieval theorists.'? His chief reason for such preference, however, 

4 “Common Law,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. (1937), v1, 123. For a discussion of 
“The Influence of Roman Law in England” see James Brown Scott, op. cit., 1, 252-264. 

16 P, 74, 1. 1622. 

17 Cf. Otto von Gierke, op. cit., pp. 30 ff. Though Wycliffe believes that the best form of 
government in theory is a rule by judges and by divine law alone, as in Old Testament 
days, he, too, says that in practice monarchy is best, for almost every reason: it is ap- 
proved by God, by reason, and by philosophy; the Body Politic must have one Head; 
Aristotle thought monarchy best, and so did Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory. De Civili 
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is that it is the form best able to cope with feudalism. Everyone knows, 
he says, that “it is holsum forto have a heede of us alle, That is a king 
y-corouned to kepe us under lawe, To put us into prisone when we 
passe boundes.”!* If there were no such head, the reckless lords would 
“renne on eche oper.’”® Neither Richard II nor Henry IV had proved the 
real benefits of monarchy, for Richard was ruled by his feudal barons, 
the worst element among them, and Henry had trouble with his liege 
lords from the start. The essential doctrine of feudalism, that of “the 
infinite divisibility of sovereign power,’’*® had undermined the authority 
of the crown. “Full prevyly pey pluckud py power awey,’”™ he asserts in 
his warning to Richard, until the “crown was cracked,’™ the people 
alienated, and the realm in a state of complete disorder. Raising his 
voice, therefore, against what to him was the chief evil of the day, the 
author of Mum denounces again and again the encroachments of the 
lords on the power of the king. He blames Richard not only for permitting 
such encroachments, but also for encouraging them by his dispersal of 
crown rights and revenues among his barons, his putting his seal of 
authority upon them in the form of royal badges, and his sanction of 
their authority, even in courts of law. Henry IV is a man of virtues, and 
he has good councillors, but he is in danger of giving them too much 
power and also of dividing his revenues so that he has no funds for the 
things it is his duty to perform. Such favoring of one estate of the realm 
to the exclusion of another causes grumbling and defection among the 
commons, who, if dealt with justly, according to the law, would love their 
king as subjects ought to do. That the author’s fears of feudalism were 
not groundless was proved some fifty years later by the growing friction 
between Yorkists and Lancastrians and finally by the Wars of the Roses 
—a period of lawlessness and disorder which was resolved only when 
Tudor might was able to make of monarchy a power that was more than 
a match for ambitious barons. 

In support of his faith in monarchy the author of Mum twice uses the 
figure of the Body Politic,* so familiar in medieval political doctrine, 
from that of John of Salisbury™ in the twelfth century to its fullest use 





Dominio, ed. Reginald L. Poole (London: Triibner & Co., 1885), pp. 192 ff., 205; also 
Tractatus de Officio Regis, ed. Pollard and Sayle, p. 246. 

18 P, 74, ll. 1630-33. 

19 P, 74, 1. 1635. 

% J. N. Figgis, The Theory of the Divine Right of Kings, 2nd ed. (Cambridge [Eng.]: 
University Press, 1934), p. 30. 

@ Pp, §, 1. 52. =P. 5,1. 70. 

% P, 49, il. 763-764 and p. 69, 1. 1472. 

™ Polycraticus, ed. Webb, v,c.6,c.9, c.10, c.11; v1, c.1, c.20. ¢.25. 
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by Nicholas of Cusa™ in the fifteenth century. The importance of the 
head to the body is naturally his theme in using this anthropomorphic 
comparison. By means of it he first stresses the ill effects suffered by all 
members of the body if the head is injured; and later he warns some of 
the commons, who are the hands of the body, of the danger to the head 
and to themselves in indiscriminate criticism of the king. 

The doctrine of monarchy is also enforced by the author’s use of a bit 
of medieval science, that of bee-keeping. In a dream vision he learns 
about the government of bees from a wise old gardener, who, in a sense, 
is also a symbol of good government, for he keeps his garden according to 
“the law,” namely, that of destroying everything that injures it and pro- 
tecting everything that is good. The bee, says the gardener, is the best 
governed of all creatures and is therefore a worthy teacher. Bees choose 
as king™ one who is fit “by kinde’’”’ to wear the crown. He is the most 
merciful and the gentlest of all of them. He rules by reason and just laws 
and by consent of all the rest.** This good king the rest all serve and obey 
and protect, princes and workers alike. Thus they live and work together, 
for the “comune profit’**—all but the drones, who are finally detected 
and killed. A wise tale, the author replies, with much meaning for who- 
ever can meditate. 

Similarly, in his defense of monarchy, the author turns, as did most 
medieval political theorists, to the aid of medieval history. There he 
finds the tale of Jhengiz Khan,** who, when asked to unite seven warring 
princes under a single head, did so to the benefit of ali. To test their 
loyalty, “as cronicle of hym telleth,’™ he established two statutes: the 
first that they slay their eldest sons and heirs, and the second that they 
give to him all their lands forever; and they did his bidding. Then he 
called knights and others to a council, and they “wroughte alle with oon 
wil as wise men shuld,” and so prospered greatly. The rebellious estates 

% Opera Omnia, Vol. x1v, Concordantia Catholica, ed. Gerhardus Kallen (Leipzig: F. 
Meiner, 1939), Book 1. 

* The author of Mum, using Bartholomew the Englishman’s Bestiary as his source, 
translates rex as “king” instead of “queen,” apparently in a generic sense for “ruler.” 
This argument for monarchy, as well as other arguments drawn from natural phenomena, 
is a common one. Cf. Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, transl. G. B. Phelan, pp. 
40-42. In Shakespeare’s Henry V, 1, ii, 187-204, the lesson of the bees is drawn again, 
and the bees’ ruler is called a “king.” 

7 P. 56, 1. 999. 8 P, 57, ll. 1036-37. 

3 Pp, 58, 1. 1078. The reason for government is often discussed in medieval political 
theory. To John of Salisbury it is “aequitas” or “‘iustitia.” To Marsilius of Padua it is 
“vita sufficiens.” To William of Ockham it is, as here, the “‘utilitas communis.” To Thomas 
Aquinas itis “unity,” “order,” “peace,” “delight in prosperity.” 

* P. 68, |. 1413 to p. 69, 1. 1456. His source was probably Mandeville’s Voyages. See text, 
Appendix n. 2 P. 68,1. 1429, ® P, 69, ll. 1451-52. 
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of Henry’s realm would do well to heed the lesson of unity and harmony 
as taught by Jhengis Khan. 

Had the author of Mum argued simply for national monarchy, as op- 
posed to feudalism, there would be little to distinguish his theories from 
those of most medieval defenders of monarchy. Earlier theorists, as we 
have seen, agreed as to their preference for the rule of One Head, whether 
national or imperial, and they did so on the basis of God’s approval, or 
from evidence from natural phenomena, or on the authority of the 
Scriptures, the Church Fathers, and the ancients, or from evidence found 
in the tales of medieval historians and scientists, or, in fact, on the basis 
of almost any source available. To most of these earlier theorists, more- 
over, the monarch became a kind of exalted being, “aliquod unum quod 
non est pars,’ the “divinae maiestatis imago,”™ whose ‘‘omnis potestas 
a Domino Deo est.”™ Just a century before Mum and the Sothsegger the 
theory that kings ruled by divine right was set forth in France by Raoul 
of Praelles and John of Paris in defense of Philip the Fair against Boniface 
VIII. In England Wycliffe was among the first to stress the divine right 
theory, with his famous doctrine of dominion as founded in grace.*” And 
in his interpretation of the theory he added the important doctrine that 
the king, who is king by virtue of his preéminent righteousness, may be 
said to be above human law, since he is Se gn a his people.** How- 
ever, since his duty is to decree just laws,** mads.in conformity with 
God’s law,“ and to set a good example by obeying them,“ he may also 
be said to be subject to his own law by virtue of the commands of divine 
law, though not by those of his own law.“ But to Wycliffe every righteous 
man was a lord, so that actually his theory of dominion, establishing a 
direct relation between man and God, threatened to sweep away both 
civil rule and priesthood and hence was an ideal only. To most of these 
earlier theorists the king is the lawmaker, not the people or their repre- 
sentatives. The medieval Church doctrine that the Fall of Man termi- 

® Cf. Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, p. 2. 

* Dante, De Monarchia, ed. Moore, p. 344. 

* John of Salisbury, Polycraticus, ed. Webb, 1, 235. 

* Ibid. Also Wycliffe, De Civili Dominio, ed. Poole, p. 188, and Thomas Aquinas, De 
Regimine Princi pum, trans]. G. B. Fhelan, pp. 75, 89. 

% De Civili Dominio, ed Poole, pp. 125-128. Cf. R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, op. cit., v1, 
51-62, and William A. Dunning, of. cit., pp. 260-265. 

% De Officio Regis, ed. Pollard and Sayle, p. 95. 

* Ibid., p. 96. © Ibid. “ De Civili Dominio, ed Poole, p. 188. 

® De Officio Regis, ed. Pollard and Sayle, p. 94. The conflict in later centuries as to the 
monarch’s position under the law was the result of a misunderstanding of Bracton, who 
did not fail to assert that the king was “sub deo et sub lege quia lex facit regem,” Bracton 
de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. George E. Woodbine (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915-42), m1, 33. 
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nated man’s state of innocence and equality and thereby instituted 
lordship strengthened the theory that the people had lost whatever power 
of government they had at Creation and were subject to the will of the 
monarch so long as he performed his divinely appointed duties. As repre- 
sentatives of God on earth, kings were declared to be responsible for the 
safety and welfare of their subjects, and in return they should receive 
the love and obedience of their subjects.“ If the king proved a tyrant, it 
was thought best to endure him, if possible, lest a worse one appear; but 
if he became unbearable, the community might proceed against him, not 
by private means, but by public authority. Such a king, set up by the 
people, might justly be destroyed by the people or his power be re- 
stricted,“ since the good of ‘he multitude is greater and more divine than 
the good of one man.® 

» With some of the theories of these earlier writers about monarchy the 
author of Mum is plainly in agreement. Though he has little to say of 
Richard’s or Henry’s being God’s representative on earth, ruling by 
divine right or because of preéminent goodness, and prefers to rest his 
defense of monarchy on reason and the practical need for unity, he, too, 
says that the king’s chief duty is to maintain law anc order, just as surely 
as it is the duty of unlearned men to labor at their plows; that in return 
for his care for the safety and welfare of his subjects the king should re- 
ceive their love and allegiance;’ but that if the king should fail in his 
duty of maintaining law and order and the common welfare, he might be 
deposed, as Richard had been, and another monarch be chosen, more fit 
“by kynde,” to protect them. The theory of an indefeasible hereditary 
right to the thro’'= #as still not fixed and was not fixed in England until 
the defeat of the House of Lancaster in the Wars of the Roses established 
the successior. by primogeniture rather than by act of Parliament. Later, 
in the days oi the Stuarts, that theory was to be the first tenet in their 
theory of divine right. 

In several important respects, however, the author of Mum is plainly 
not in accord with these earlier theorists. His monarch is one who rules 
by a kind of contractual agreement with the people, who is not lawmaker 
but enforcer of the law made by the representatives of the people, and 
who is, like the people, subject to the law. In these beliefs he is much more 
like such democratic theorists as William of Ockham, Marsilius of Padua, 
and Nicholas of Cusa, who, in their insistence on the rights of the 





* Cf. Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Princi pum, trans].G. B. Phelan, Bk.1, chaps. 10-13. 
On “Thomas Aquinas’ Theory of Law and Justice” see William A. Dunning, op. cit., 
pp. 189-207, “ Tbid., pp. 56-60. * Ibid., p. 74. # P. 20, 1. 267. 

Pp, 1, ll. 23-26; p. 2, Il. 47-49; p. 4, 1. 24; p. 9, Ll. 67-68; p. 33, ll. 193-195, etc. 

@ P. 3,1. 1 top. 4,1. 24; p. 12, 11. 190-192; p. 14,1. 55 to p. 15, 1. 85. 
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governed, give later medieval political theory its tone of modernity.“ To 
all of them, the matter of civil government is a very practical matter, 
and they speak of it as a natural state that exists, not “dei opere vel 
oraculo immediate,”™ but “de legum et principatuum institutione tan- 
tummodo, quae immediate proveniunt ex arbitrio humanae mentis.’™ 
The “sententia divini Aristotelis” as stated in his Politics is plainly the 
chief authority of these theorists. The necessity of man-made law in 
such a state is obvious, according to these theorists, and the people, 
either all of them or their elected representatives in a general assembly, 
are the “legislator”: ‘Nos autem dicamus .. . legislatorem seu causam 
legis effectivam primam et propriam esse populum seu civitum universi- 
tatem, aut eius valentiorem partem per suam electionem seu voluntatem 
in generali civium congregatione.”™ Such representation, moreover, 
should be in “number and quality”—a thing never heard of before.” 
Writing in Paris and no doubt strongly influenced by the political specu- 
lation of William of Ockham,® who went from Oxford to Paris, Marsilius 
developed his theories mainly from observing the practices of the Italiar 
City-States; but he is careful to speak of his theories as those “‘civitatis 
seu regni.”™ Ockham applied these democratic principles to Church 
Councils as well as civil assemblies—going so far as to declare that even 
women should sit as representatives if the need arose.’’ A century 


later, Nicholas of Cusa, a German of wide learning, in a work as revolu- 
tionary as Marsilius’, strengthened this theory of popular sovereignty by 
his thesis that the nearer the representative or official is to those he repre- 
sents, the more nearly he represents them." 


# Cf. R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 7-12, 40-51 and William A. Dunning, op. cit., 
pp. 238-253. See also C. W. Previté-Orton’s ““Marsilius cf Padua,” loc. cit., where Marsilius’ 
modernity is stressed as that of “the most radical of the theorists on Church and State 
in the Middle Ages” (p. 1). 

% Marsilius of Padua, Defensor Pacis, ed. Previté-Orton, p. 48. 8 Ibid. 

% Ibid., pp. 15, 40-41, 49, and elsewhere. 8 Tbid., p. 49.  Tbid., p. 15. 

bad Reginald L. Poole, “William of Ockham,” DNB (London: Oxford Uni rsity Press, 
1921-22), xrv, 802. Defensor Pacis, ed. Previté-Orton, p. 15. 

* Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, p. 59, refers the reader to 
Ockham’s Dialogus, 1, 6, c. 85, in Goldast’s Monarchia s. Romani Imperii, Frankfort, 1614, 
1, 398 ff. The Dialogus, however, has not been reprinted and is therefore inaccessible to 
most readers. : 

% De Concordantia Catholica, ed. Gerhardus Kallen, Books m and m1. Though Books 1 
and m1 are not included in Volume xrv of the Opera Omnia and the plans for printing and 
distributing those books have no doubt been interrupted by the war, the Registrum of the 
first three books is included and is remarkable for its indication of the author’s democratic 
ideas. The following chapter headings are especially significant: 11, cap. vili—“Quod auc- 
toritas in conciliis non dependet a capite concilii, sed communi omnium consensu”; 1, 
cap. xiv—“Quod omnis constitutio ex radice naturalis iuris locum habet, et quod omnis 
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The author of Mum and the Sothsegger, having seen the deposition of 
one monarch, who reigned by hereditary right, and the election of an- 
other by act of Commons and Lords, seems to have no doubt of the 
contractual relation between king and people and of the legislative 
capacity of the representatives of the people in Parliament assembled 
and of the duty of the king to abide by and enforce all the laws of the 
realm. However, his purpose is to warn both king and realm that these 
functions of government are not operating as they should. In the first 
place, the representatives of the people in Parliament assembled are not 
truly representing the people, for in Richard's day Parliaments were 
packed with Richard’s yes-men, and in Henry’s reign the representa- 
tives sent to Parliament for the express purpose of setting forth the 
people’s grievances are silent for fear of what may happen to them." 
Secondly, the king is not enforcing the laws. And finally, as a result of 
the king’s failure to enforce the laws, the courts of law are full of bribery 
and deceit. The failure of Parliament to provide the necessary statutes 
for reform, the failure of the king to enforce the laws, and the frilure of 
the courts to proceed honestly and justly—all these conditions destroy 
respect for law and government and so threaten the monarchy itself. Of 
what use are laws without enforcement?® And surely the greatest boon 
on earth is just laws concerning the management of revenues.“ If 
Richard and Henry had only maintained the court revenues according 
to law, they would not have had to demand subsidies from Parliament or 
collect taxes without Parliament’s authorization, such as those on im- 
ports and exports and personal property and the cloth at the fairs, or 





coerctio, cum natura aeque liberi simus, ex electione et consensu subiectorum sit”; n, 
cap. xix—“Quod libertas electionis est radix, per quam omnis ordinata potestas consti- 
tuitur”; and m1, cap. xii—“‘Quod rex aut princeps leges et statuta generalia provinciam 
respicientia in generalibus utriusque status sui regni conciliis per consensum edere habet 
et illa salva epikeia exequi et defensare, et quod cotidianum concilium de electis ex tota 
provincia subiecta de consensu universalis sui concilii habere debeat.” 

5* A good idea of the degree of democracy achieved in representation in Parliament in 
the fifteenth century may be secured from the History of Parliament. Biographies of the 
Members of the Commons House 1439-1509 (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1936), 
vol. 1, intro. by Josiah C. Wedgwood. Since elections were mainly by acclamation and 
there was “no scrutiny of a man’s right to shout,” (p. xlvii); since every kind of trade 
except soap boilers had members sitting in Parliament (p. xxxvi); and since Parliament 
was a place where Ministers and people mingled informally on equal terms, while they told 
each other their grievances (p. v), it would seem that representation had a pretty impor- 
tant place in the government—valess it was interfered with by bribery. 

% P, 24, 1. 20 to p. 26, 1. 93. 

* P, 60, Il. 1129-40. The History of Parliament, loc. cit., intro., p. v, provides vivid cor- 
roboration of this charge. # P, 60, ll. 1141-48; p. 70, 1. 1489 to p. 77, 1. 1722. 

® P. 75, ll. 1646-47. * Pp, 19, li. 241-242. 
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demand in time of peace the old feudal taxes on towns provided for time 
of war, or demand forced loans, or send tax-collectors armed with pole- 
axes to collect taxes from their laborers by threats and violence and thus 
make the people hate the tax-collectors. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the sympathy of the 
author of Mum throughout his advice on good government is with the 
poor. Though Mum and the Sothsegger seems in one instance unsym- 
pathetic, the contrary is true. In that one instance, near the close of the 
second fragment,” the author chides those of the commons who igno- 
rantly criticize the king’s government and make false statements about 
it as indulging in conduct against Natural Law;* but he hastens to add 
that he is not speaking of their representatives, whose duty it is, in 
Parliament and in the king’s Council, to set forth the wrongs of the 
realm.®* In the very place provided for such discussion, the representa- 
tives of the people are silent. Nevertheless, the poor who spread lies 
about the king and lords gain nothing but resentment, and in the end 
they stir up mean thoughts among the rest of the commons and even 
turn the lords from their duty of defending the realm. Thus all suffer, 
commons as well as lords. To offset this one charge that the author of 
Mum makes against some of the commons, he repeatedly urges the cause 
of “the poor.” It is they who suffer most from poor government. The 
lords and the clergy have taken care of themselves very well, but the 
pocr commons are everywhere set upon and deserve the king’s protection 
first and foremost. In at least thirty instances the author speaks of the 
plundering of the poor by the king’s tax-collectors, by the king’s judges 
and justices, by lawyers, by the clergy, by town officials, by the lesser 
gentry, and by the lords. Moreover, the poor have a multitude of truth- 
tellers who are constantly telling them their faults, whereas their su- 
periors have none. If the author of Mum charges some of the commons 
with harmful gossiping, it is in a spirit of concern for the welfare of all 
estates, including the commons, that he does so, rather than with “‘con- 
tempt.’’** May “harde happes”’ fall on those who so injure Henry or any 
lord of the land “pat loveth pees and reste,””® he says, and the last phrase 
is significant, for not all the lords did so love peace and rest. At the same 
time, he praises the truthteller, of whatever rank he may be, provided 
only that he know the truth and tell it for the good of the king and his 
people: “But if God have grauntyd pe / grace for to knowe ony manere 
mysscheff / pat m3tte be amendyd, Schewe pat to pi sovereyne / to 
schelde him from harmes.”” By such truthtellers the people should be 


% See eds.’ intro., p. xvi. % P, 67, I]. 1389-1488. 
* P. 69, Il. 1457-59. % P. 69, 1. 1460. # Eds’. intro., p. xvi. 
7 P. 67, 1. 1405 to p. 68, 1. 1406. 1 P, 9, Il. 72-75. 
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represented in Parliament and Council and in courts of law, so that they 
would have no need to grumble and falsify and thus destroy the necessary 
loyalty among all estates. As in Piers Plowman, the commons in Mum 
also have a very definite and important part in the government, and as a 
legist rather than a religious allegorist the author of Mum makes clear 
that the real power of the people lies in their representation in Parliament 
and not in malicious gossip and disloyalty. 

In all his discussion of the duties of the king as ruler of his people, the 
author of Mum never forgets to stress similarly the duties of the people 
to their king. Strangely enough, though it was against feudalism, with 
its troubleome division of power, that the author of Mum chiefly con- 
tended, it was to the nature of the feu:lal relation that the theory of con- 
tract between monarch and people partly owed its acceptance and de- 
velopment.” Even the author of Mum speaks of the relation between 
people and monarch in terms that savor of feudalism. Instead of several 
lords, however, the realm now has one. To him all owe allegiance—nobles, 
clergy, and commons. The author himself is well aware of his own duty of 
allegiance. For example, he pitied Richard until Christ required it no 
longer,” and as a liege to his lord, he served Richard loyally while he 
reigned.™ Not only his body and his beasts belong to his king, but also 
his good counsel.” To Henry, too, he owes allegiance and counsel.” All 
the people, likewise, owe allegiance and love. Allegiance without love 
avails little.”” Thus the feudal doctrine of love between estates is applied 
to the relation of people to monarch. 

The author’s doctrine of popular sovereignty and the contractual rela- 
tion between people gnd monarch, like his doctrine of the necessity of a 
single Head, is enforced by: (1) his references to the Body Politic and the 
effect each member has on all the rest; (2) the gardener’s account of the 
good government of the bee “king,” who rules through agreement of the 
company that unites all in one; and (3) the example of Jhengiz Khan, 
who called a council of representatives and worked with them as wise 
men should, to restore the realm. 

Since, to the author of Mum, a monarchy limited by such contractual 
relationship between king and people is the only true monarchy, and 
since the contractual relationship can be maintained only by due process 
of law, it‘is in this matter of the law that the author of Mum makes some 
of his most serious charges and offers his most helpful advice to the king. 


™ Cf. J. N. Figgis, op. cit., p. 31; also Fritz Kern, Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages, 
transl. S. B. Chrimes (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1939), pp. 121-122; also R. W. and A. J. 
Carlyle, op. cit., 1, 74. 

7% Pp, 1, ll. 23-24. % Pp, 1, ll. 25-26. % Pp, 2, ll. 47-49. 

% P, 33, ll. 193-195. 7p. 4, 1. 24, 
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Next to the inroads of feudal barons on the king’s authority, this is the 
problem that looms largest in his mind. Richard led his own life law- 
lessly,”* and it is best for Henry, king by Parliamentary title, to re- 
member that the people will “love you for pe lawe,””* lest marvels befall 
him, too—probably deposition—within a few years.*° 

Nor is the author of Mum concerned only with English case law in his 
denunciations of lawless rule. Like all medieval political theorists he 
makes the distinction between man-made or Positive Law and God-made 
or Natural Law." The idea of Natural Law, sometimes also called the 
Ius Divinum from the theologian’s point of view or the Jus Commune 
Gentium from the point of view of the classicist, is a matter somewhat 
difficult for modern readers to understand, but it is essential to interpre- 
tation of medieval literature of political import. To the modern reader, 
familiar with one kind of law, derived from legislative statutes and court 
decisions, another legal standard, above such man-made law, more 
exalted and more binding, is something of an anomaly. Nevertheless, in 
the Middle Ages Natural Law was tke most valid law. It was recognized 
by courts and justices and was binding on all, sovereign and subject alike. 
Since God, not the State, was the source of all law, Natural Law was 
thought of as part of the world-order from the beginning and as un- 
changeable. This Natural Law was therefore very old law and also good 
law, and when a case arose in court which no man-made law would cover, 
a new law was made with the idea that the new law was simply man’s 
expression of the good old law, implicit in life itself. Thus law-makers, 
both courts and legislative bodies alike, did not create law, but dis- 
covered the old and gave it clarity and force by putting it into the form 
of Positive Law. Protected by Natural Law, any subject might theoreti- 
cally question in court an act of government which to him seemed un- 
lawful or unjust and obtain redress on the basis of what he considered his 
just rights, whether petty or important.* Today a plaintiff’s idea of what 


7 Pp, 3, ll. 12-13. 79 P. 27, 1. 26. 80 P. 34, ll. 221-222. 

® Cf. Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, p. 73; also Otto von Gierke, 
The Development of Political Theory, transl. by Bernard Freyd (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1939), pp. 299-307. 

® For an excellent brief review of the history of the conception of Natural Law see Otto 
von Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of Society 1500 to 1800, transl. with intro. by 
Ernest Barker (Cambridge [Eng.]: University Press, 1934), intro., pp. xxxiv-xlvi. Cf. also 
Fritz Kern, Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages, ed. S. B. Chrimes, pp. 149-180; James 
Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1901), pp. 562-597; A. J. Carlyle, Political Liberty. A History of the Conception in the 
Middle Ages and Modern Times (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941), pp. 12-16; Max Shepard, 
“William of Occam and the Higher Law,” American Political Science Review, XXv1, no. 6 
(1932), 1005~23. % Cf. Mum and the Sothsegger, p. 74, ll. 1617-18. 
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is just or unjust law has little weight unless he can secure revision of the 
Positive Law by some legislative body. By the modern reader, the medie- 
val conception of Natural Law would probably be described as the 
“right” or the “ethical” or the “honest” thing to do, but not as neces- 
sarily the legal thing to do. Nevertheless, the medieval idea of the impor- 
tance of Natural Law to Positive Law has never been lost, and earnest 
pleas for the constant reincorporation of that law in modern man-made 
law are familiar to modern legists.™ 

The problem of the medieval legist was still further complicated by 
the distinction between Roman law, the Corpus Juris Civilis of Justinian, 
and the ancient customary law of such countries as were not subjugated 
by Rome. Although in England, as we have seen, English common law 
was preserved when Roman law threatened to replace it, in the twelfth 
century and later, most of the countries of Europe, including Scotland, 
adopted or “received” Roman civil law, and it became the legal standard 
for a large part of Europe. Legists in other countries as well, including 
England, fascinated by the reasonableness and clarity of Roman law, 
assumed that it might be and should be used as supplementary to the 
law of national custom. Especially did they urge such use because a large 
part of Roman law, and the most useful part, seemed to claim to be the 
law of no one nation, but of all nations and all men, a kind of Law of 
Nature, and so, to Christians, a Law of God.™ Nor were the Italian 
legists slow to urge its universality. Thus the medieval conception of 
Natural Law, derived from the Greeks® and most thoroughly defined by 
Thomas Aquinas,*’ was gradually supplemented and strengthened by the 
legists’ knowledge of Roman law or the Jus Civile; and what to the 
modern reader may seem to have been merely ethical theory became more 
and more fixed as a legal standard. 


* For an interesting discussion of the “Law of Nature in the Modern World” see James 
Brown Scott, op. cit., 1, 264-270, and James Bryce, op. cit., pp. 597-606. See also the 
plea of Otto von Gierke for the necessary union «* Natural and Positive Law in Natural 
Law and the Theory of Society, Appendix mu, pp. 223-226. The beneficial effects of the 
concept of Natural Law in medieval political theory are discussed by Ewart Lewis, “Na- 
tural Law and Expediency in Medieval Political Theory,” Ethics, I, no. 2 (1940), 144-163: 
“But, whatever the extent of its influence, the appeal to natural law certainly helped to 
break the sway of irrational custom and tradition over the medieval mind and to substi- 
tute the sovereignty of reason and utility. ... And if such a natural law ir to have any 
usefulness as ‘a sort of rule or measure’ in our swiftly moving world, I suggest that it 
might well follow the pattern of natural law in medieval theory: affirming inviolable ends 
for mankind but allowing the utmost flexibility in the choice of means” (pp. 162-163). 

% “Tus naturale est quod natura, id est ipse deus docuit omnia naturalia,” says Henry 
de Bracton, Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. Woodbine, 11, 26. 

* Otto von Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, intro., pp. xxxiv—xxxvi. 

"7 Opera Omnia (Rome: Ex Typographia Polyglotta S. C. de Propaganda Fide, 1882- 
1930), viz, 149-222. 
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When it is recalled that the Corpus Juris Canonici, compiled in 1140 
by Gratian, the Benedictine monk of Bologna, for use ir the University 
of Bologna, governed such civil matters as marriage and divorce and the 
probating of wills, it is easy to see that the problem of the medieval 
jurist was even further complicated. He should know the law of the 
Church as well, especially in so far as it related to civil rights and duties. 
Violations of Canon Law concerning civil matters might even be tried in 
civil courts, but the law itself was the will of the Church, and hence other 
distinctions crept in which further complicated enforcement. 

Against such a background of legal distinctions the author of Mum 
shows his king how the law has been violated and what must be done to 
provide justice and sound government. Concerning the dignity and 
authority of the law itself he has little doubt; his charge is the lack of 
enforcement by courts and king alike. When he complains of some 
wrongs done, he does so to suggest the need of new laws to cover such 
cases. In one instance only, I believe, does he criticize the law itself. On 
that occasion he finds fault with the English law that permits a man to 
bring suit whenever he sees fit. As a result, the courts are burdened with 
unnecessary and foolish cases. Civil law, he says, does not approve; 
and by Civil Law, as we have seen, he means Roman law, which has come 
to be considered as Natural Law or the Ius Commune Gentium: 


But civile seith us not so / pat serveth for al peuple 
That habiteth undre hevene / hethen men and oper.** 


And Canon Law and the Gospel are against it: 


and Crist-is lawe-is y-canonized canon, yf pou loke, 
And eeke pe glorious gospelle / grounde of alle lawes.** 


Consequently, he says, he has never been able to persuade himself that 
the English law is not out of line in this respect: 


For in my conscience ne in my credo yit couthe I never vele 
But pat oure lawe leneth pere a lite, as me penketh.* 


He knows, too, how the law can be made a subterfuge, to cover and color 
the tricks of these habitual litigants,“ buf*such malpractice is the fault 
_of the court and not of the law itself. 

In speaking of the requirements of Natural Law, the author usually 
labels them as being “‘according to nature” or “against nature” or a 
“natural cause.” For example, unless the crown “in his kinde’”™ have his 
revenues restored to him, no one will prosper. And when the author con- 
demns the outrages committed by Richard’s evil councillors against the 


Pp, 74, Il. 1619-20. ® Pp, 74, ll. 1621-22. Pp, 74, ll. 1624-25, 
" P, 73, 1. 1592. * P, 75, 1. 1675. 
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wise courtiers of the realm, he recites what is evidently a law to him, 
namely, that the greatest misdeed on earth is that done “azeins kynde.’’* 
Similarly he says that there is no “kindely cause”™ why the commons 
should oppose or criticize the king. Bolingbroke, the Eagle, has been 
chosen as king because he was “‘heed of hem all / and hieste of kynde,”* 
just as the bees also chose their king “by kinde.”™ In addition to such 
direct references to the law of “kinde,”’ the author cites the dictates of 
Natural Law as those of “reason”’®’ and “wisdom” and “pure necessity.” 
Reason says: that it is best to have one ruler;® that it is not for a subject 
to annoy his king in deed or word,” though he may offer good counsel if 
he has it;!® and that each estate should perform its own work in the 
realm.’ A third method of indicating the dictates of Natural Law is that 
of speaking of the “duties” of king and subjects, or of what they “should” 
do if they are to do what is right. In this sense, the author falls into the 
parlance of other literature of estates and of the doctrines of feudal 
society. When he says thet “who so loketh on pe lawe may lerne, yf hym 
like, Thayre ordre and office / and how pay [ought] wyrche,’”® it is of 
the law of natural duty that he speaks, rather than of any court decision 
or legislative action, and hence in the next few lines it is in a chronicle 
of clerks’ and kings’ lines that he finds his evidence for belief that clergy 
and knighthood especially are no longer what they were in the days of 
their forefathers. The duty of the king, to study law and keep order, the 
duty of the lords to defend the realm, the duty of the clergy to serve as 
spiritual “lanterns”! for men to live by, and the duty of the commons to 
labor for the rest are all cited as matters of common understanding, as 
“Crist dide paym stable,’”™™ rather than anything that needs to be proved 
or disproved in a court of law. 

Nevertheless, as a result of such common understanding of the re- 
quirements of Natural Law, which no one, whether king or subjects, may 
escape, some definite laws have been devised, by human agencies, and 
so the author has much to say about Positive Law, as it is administered 


or violated in the courts. His references to Positive Law, or the laws | 


established by court precedent and legislation, concern three main sub- 
jects: taxation, the administration of justice, and representation in 
Parliament. Richard and his councillors violated the laws of al! those 
three phases of government by forcibly collecting unauthorized taxes, 


* P, 13, 1. 10. 

™ P, 69, 1. 1458. “Cause” is used like the Latin legal causa, meaning “case.” 

* Pp, 15, 1. 92. * P. 56, 1. 999. 

% Cf. James Brown Scott, op. cit., 1, 269: “The law natural has long been tacitly or in- 
directly recognized in English jurisprudence—though usually under the alias of ‘right rea- 
son’ or ‘the law of reason’.” % Pp, 74, 1. 1629. 

* P. 9, ll. 68-69. we Pp, 2,1. 48. it P. 20, 1. 254. 

108 P, 77, 1. 1740-41. 1s P, 78, 1. 1749. 1 P, 77, 1. 1739. 
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by disrupting court procedure, and by calling packed Parliaments where 
the forms were all adhered to for the sake of appearance, but where 
representatives were not duly chosen and so spoke only as they were told. 
In Henry’s reign the disorders continue, and the laws go unenforced. 
Especially do the injustices of court practice and the loss of the king’s 
revenues concern the author of Mum in Henry’s reign. 


Not-withstanding statutz ful strattely y-made 
To stable many statutz and strong lawes make,!* 


Henry’s greedy councillors and also the bishops, the “lordz y-lettred of 
oone lawe and oper,’ that is, in both Canon and Civil Law, rob him of 
his revenues. As a result, the commons are still plundered, and the king 
must live on his laborers, a thing that “may not long endure.””!®” 

Whereas in Richard’s reign brawlers wearing the king’s badge upset 
all court procedure and administered the law with swords and clubs, the 
courts in Henry’s reign administer justice according to the bribes they 
receive.'* The poor, lacking such fees, lose all the suits they bring. The 
lords bribe the- lawyers to deceive men and break agreements made by 
friendly settlement. The lords, by threat of loss of pay and employment, 
force their squires to testify for them, no matter where justice or the 
truth lies. People are bribed to shove and create disorder at the assizes 
so that the poor householder who is being sued loses his very house. It is 
better for a poor man, sued by his superior, to lose the suit than to be 
sued repeatedly and finally lose everything. Lords contend against each 
other endlessly to save their hurt pride, though they would win more 
respect if it were known that they refused to go to law without good 
cause. Such legal disorders could be ended if everyone bringing suit 
needlessly were fined ani if the costs of the suit must Le paid as soon as 
the case ended. The king’s failure to enforce the law can have only one 
result; the loss of the allegiance of the people; and the loss of the alle- 
giance of the people mzy mean the end of monarchy; for how can the 
king himself contend with the “great ones” if the people have deserted 
him? 

Meanwhile the monarchy is weakened also by the violations, by both 
priests and prelates, of the Canon Law. They violate the law of tithes by 
keeping all of them for themselves. Though “lewed and lettrid ful lite,’ 
the author of Mum himself can cite the law about tithes in only three 
lines and not a letter more: Give God’s third to God’s people, the poor; 
keep one third for your own sustenance; and use one third for the up- 
keep of the Church.”° Surely the clergy should be able to remember so 
short a law. The bishops violate the Canon Law by buying and selling 


16 P, 74, ll. 1641-42. 106 P, 75, 1. 1649. 107 P, 75, 1. 1668. 
108 P, 70, 1. 1489 to p. 74, 1. 1625. 10 P, 46, 1. 652. ue P, 46, ll. 657-660. 
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benefices.™ They live luxuriously and spend on mistresses what should 
go to the poor and the sick.™* They take bribes for permitting other men 
to have mistresses, and then have to lie about it, “for lawe was hit 
never.” The Archdeacon, for bribes, condones the errors and im- 
morality of his priests and parsons, who thus so weaken the authority of 
Canon Law that ignorant men, following their example, break the Ten 
Commandments. Of the violations of Canon Law concerning the pro- 
bating of wills the authors of Mum is also informed. When the will has 
been validated by the seal of the bishop’s registry and all the fees paid, 
the clerks toss it into a chest lest it be copied and executed. Though the 
will may bequeath a fifteenth of the estate to charity, one receipt only is 
given, and the executors never execute the will, but keep all the property 
for themselves. The appearance of Mum to the author in bishop’s mitre 
raises the question wf whether the author of Mum himself may not have 
been warned by the clergy for his attacks on such violations of Canon 
Law.™ 

What is perhaps most significant about Mum and the Sothsegger is that, 
in the midst of such far-reaching constitutional changes as were achieved 
in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries in England, it was pos- 
sible for this poet-legist to think and write about law and make distinc- 
tions and suggest practical changes and, above all, to sense the impor- 
tance to monarchy, if it was to survive, of a lawful rule through recogni- 
tion of the powers of Parliament. In so far as he was able, like Marsilius 
of Padua and William of Ockham, to sense the dangers of munarchy 
absolute and unchecked by the will of the people and to set forth the 
advantages of a monarchy so limited, as the prematurely constitutional 
reign of Henry IV promised to provide them, the author of Mum was 
liberal and forward-looking. Indeed he says of his book of government 
that he writes “Of maters pat I thenke / to meve for pe best For kyngis 
and kayseris comynge here-after.”"* On the other hand, in an age when 
Lollard zeal for reform brought renewed hangings and burnings, the 
author of Mum seems calmly conservative. Nevertheless, his theories of 
monarchy were those of the medieval theorists who looked forward to 
the modern democratic state rather than backward to the days of feudal 
and monarchical tyranny. 

RutH Moxi 

Brooklyn College 


11 P, 66, 1. 1372. U3 P, 67, ll. 1379-80. U3 P, 66, 1. 1352. 

14 However, he cites the testimony of one bishop, Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, in his attack on the friars. Fitzralph, best known as the center of feeling against 
the friars in the fourteenth century, was also probably the source of Wycliffe’s theory of 
Dominion. Wycliffe revered him as a teacher and often spoke of him with respect and 
admiration. ms P, 6, ll. 83-84. 
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Vv 
HAMLET’S SEA-VOYAGE 


I 


| a is an odd feature of the greatest of English tragedies that the hero 
disappears completely from view for a considerable time, and even 
leaves the country in which the action takes place. Slackening in the 
dramatic tension is avoided by the introduction of new and startling 
events—the madness and death of Ophelia, the revolt against Claudius, 
and the return and threatened vengeance of Laertes, a far more pic- 
turesque and dangerous agent of the King’s designs than Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, who are at this point disposed of \for good and all. 
The adventures of Hamlet are in the meantime reported by letters, not 
always an exciting business in the theatre, and briefly recounted to 
Horatio just before the final tragedy. They are generally little regarded 
by the audience, who have more absorbing matter for their attention in 
the coming encounter with the King. In most acting versions the scene 
on a plain in Denmark, with the fine and important soliloquy “How all 
occasions do inform against me,” is omitted. 

No explanations are needed, then, to show why the sea-voyage has 
received comparatively little attention from interpreters of the play. An 
hour with the Furness Variorum and Raven’s excellent Hamlet Bibliog- 
raphy will reveal that most critical comment is to be found in discussions 
of other matters, or in general treatments of the whole. But there seems 
to be real profit in considering the episode by itself. It is, as is well known, 
an almost vestigial relic of a long adventure which, in the old tale of 
Amleth, occupied a whole year in the hero’s life. It must have been much 
altered in being put into dramatic form, even before Shakespeare treated 
it, and it probably received further substantial modifications at his hands. 
This development, which affects events preceding and following the ac- 
tual journey,? is of considerable consequence for an understanding of the 
completed tragedy, even if final decision in regard to difficult matters is 
not always possible. Although the episode is itself secondary, it puts 
more important matters in a clearer light. Sometimes the bending of a 
single bough will open up a wide vista through a forest. 

In the present instance, this vista leads not only through pleasant 
open spaces, but into deeper recesses in the woods, and down by-paths 
choked with brambles. The tragedy of Hamlet is so clogged with archa- 

1A. A. Raven, A Hamlet Bibliography and Reference Guide, 1877-1935 (Chicago, 1936). 

* The important Play-Scene is discussed in an earlier paper of mine, “Hamlet and the 
Mouse-Trap,” PMLA, trv (1939), 709-735. 
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isms and difficulties, and at the same time so rich in magnificent imagina- 
tive writing, subtle characterization, matured dramatic technique, and 
the excitements of intrigue, that it is difficult in brief space to treat any 
one episode adequately. But perhaps a rapid survey will justify itself. 
At the outset, however, it must be clearly understood that what is set 
down here is intended to be suggestive, not exhaustive; to show, in a 
general way, how this adventure was fitted into the economy of the play 
as a whole, and how we may profitably approach its difficulties. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings and pauses for explanation, I will 
state at the outset my general position in regard to Shakespeare’s in- 
debtedness to earlier versions. I assume that he based his tragedy mainly 
on the lost Hamlet, mentioned by Lodge and Nashe, and that this play 
was by Thomas Kyd. Despite the scepticism of such weighty authorities 
as Sir Edmund Chambers, Kittredge, and McKerrow, Kyd’s authorship 
now seems beyond reasonable doubt.’ This play was in all probability 
based directly on a portion of the fifth book of the Histoires Tragiques 
of Belleforest, first published in 1576. Shakespeare may well have con- 
sulted this independently; the book was popular. It is conceivable, as 
has been argued, that he took his plot from this source rather than from 
Kyd, brt in any case the Senecan revenge tragedy of blood, of which 
The Spanish Tragedy is the foremost example, was so well known, and 
exercised so obvious an effect on Shakespeare’s play, as to constitute a 
major influence. It is far better to use the text of Belleforest to illustrate 
Shakespeare's source-material rather than the Hystorie of Hamblet (1608), 
an awkward rendering of Belleforest, apparently a piece of hack work 
called forth by the renewed interest in the subject on the stage. The 
Hystorie cannot, of course, have been used by Shakespeare, and indeed 
appears to show the influence of his play in a detail or two. Some idea of 
the modifications and additions made by Kyd in dramatizing Belleforest 
may be drawn from Der Bestrafte Brudermord, though conclusions must 

* Particularly since the appearance of V. Qsterberg’s Studier over Hamlet-teksterne, 1 
(Copenhagen, 1920), the importance of which, in a modest monograph in a somewhat un- 
familiar tongue, has escaped general notice. Professor Dover Wilson has twice performed 
a service in making this better known. In his edition of Hamlet (Cambridge, Eng., 1934), 
p. xviii, he gave a short outline of @sterberg’s argument; and again, RES, xvim (1942), 
385-394, he has paraphrased the essential portion at greater length. In the light of Dster- 
berg’s evidence, it seems hardly possible to doubt that Nashe, in the famous passage in the 
preface to Greene’s Menaphon, was taking a dig at Kyd and his authorship of a Hamlet 
play. The similarities in style, structure, characterization and incidents between our 
Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy are too familiar to need emphasis. Professor Wilson’s 
paraphrase in the Review covers only the first fifteen pages of @sterberg’s work. Much of 
what follows is of interest for the student of the early texts. No support is found for the 
theory that Shakespeare composed Hamlet in two separate versions (p. 23), or that Quarto 
is a redaction of Kyd’s play (p. 31). The whole essay should be made available in English. 
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be made with reserve from such wretched dramatic stuff. Not everything 
in it was due to Kyd, and just where to draw the line must remain ob- 
scure. There are records of performance of a Hamlet in Germany in the 
seventeenth century, but there is no trace of this piece before the eight- 
eenth. Kyd was not at his happiest in low comedy (as in the death of 
Pedringano in Act 111 of The Spanish Tragedy), in which the Brudermord 
abounds, but one hesitates to attribute to him the way in which the 
death of Hamlet's false companions is managed. Some conclusions as to 
Kyd’s play may of course be drawn with care from the First Quarto.‘ 

In the present episode there is little if any essential difference between 
the narrative in Belleforest and in the Historia Danica or Gesta Danorum 
of Saxo Grammaticus, its source. The greater length of the Frenchman's 
work is due to his fondness for philosophizing and digressing. Here he 
glances at the Persians and Ethiopians, Mahomet and Merlin, the Bible 
and Plato, and so forth. But Saxo was himself, of course, much given to 
moralizing. It is amusing to reflect that Hamlet's bitter reproaches to his 
motier in the famous Closet-Scene are in large measure survivals of the 
fulrninations of a medieval cleric against the prohibited marriage of a 
widow with her husband’s brother.§ 


¢ Extended bibliographical references on a subject so well-documented as this do not seem 
necessary. A very sound and up to date treatment is that by Parrott and Craig, The Trag- 
edy of Hamlet (Princeton, 1938). Their discussion of the Brudermord (pp. 10 ff.) is particu- 
larly valuable, though in some details one may differ. It is strange that Belleforest’s version 
has not been made available more often in books published in Britain and the United 
States. I. Gollancz, Sources of Hamlet (London, 1926) printed it on pages opposite the 
Hystorie (164-311), and gave some critica] comments and references to reprints in Germany 
(318-321). Both the Hystorie and the Brudermord (in translation) are conveniently accessi- 
ble in the second volume of the Furness Variorum. H. D. Gray’s “Reconstruction of a Lost 
Play,” P. Q. vir (1928), 254 ff., is suggestive. 

In quoting from Shakespeare I use the text in Kittredge, Complete Works (Boston, etc., 
1936). The same line-numbering is followed in his separate edition of Hamlet (Boston, etc., 
1939). The notes in the smaller edition are important. 

5 Gollancz, Sources, printed on opposite pages (93-163) the relevant portions of Saxo 
and of the translation by Oliver Elton in The First Nine Books of the Danish History of 
Saxo Grammaticus (London, 1894), a work also valuable for the “considerations on Saxo’s 
sources, historical methods, and folk-lore” by F. York Powell. Elton based his rendering 
on the edition of Saxo by A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886); the Latin text printed by Gollancz 
is of the editio princeps, 1514. See also P. Herrmann, Evlduterungen su den ersten neun 
Biichern der danischen Geschichte des Saxo Grammaticus, 1 (Leipzig, 1901); m (1922). This 
is an excellent piece of work. The first volume contains a translation; the second a com- 
mentary. The Amlethus story is discussed 1, 248-296. There is a bibliography of works on 
the Hamlet “sage” 1, 248. Gollancz, Hamlet in Iceland (London, 1898), has a valuable in- 
troduction. Saxo’s indebtedness to Valerius Maximus should not be too far pressed. Kemp 
Malone, in his Literary History of Hamlet, 1 (Heidelberg, 1923), shows in a striking way the 
complexity of the material. J. Schick’s Cor pus Hamleticum is briefly reviewed below. 
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II 


The most important portions of Belleforest’s version of the journey to 
England and Amleth’s stay there may now be given.* Two sections are 
paraphrased. It will be remembered that the uncle-stepfather is called 
by Belleforest Fengon, the queen, Geruthe. 


On eust plustost creu autre chose, que ce massacre [the killing of the concealed 
spy in Geruthe’s chamber], fait par Amleth: toutesfois Fengon ne se pouvoit 
asseurer, et luy sembloit tousjours, que ce fol [that is, Amleth] luy jouéroit 
quelque mauvais tour, il l’eust volontiers occis, mais il craignoit le Roy Rorique 
son aieul, et qu’aussi il n’ozoit offencer la Royne mere du fol, qu’elle aymoit, 
et caressoit, quoy que elle monstrast un grand creve-cceur de le voir ainsi trans- 
porté de son sens. 

Ainsi voulant s’en depescher, il tascha de s’ayder du ministere d’un estranger, 
et feit le Roy des Anglois le ministre du massacre de l’innocence simulee, aymant 
mieux que son amy soiiiliast son renom, avec une telle meschanceté, que de 
tomber en infamie par l’exploit d’une si grande’ cruauté [vers lequel se resolut 
de l’envoyer, et le prier par lettre d’en despecherJe monde.]* Amleth entandant 
qu’on l’envoioit en la grand Bretaigne, vers l’Anglois, se douta tout aussi tost 
de l’occasion de ce voyage. . . . [Amleth takes his leave of the queen, and gives 
her instructions for action during his absence.]... avec luy furent envoyez 
deux des fideles ministres de Fengon, portans des lettres, gravees dans du boys, 
qui portoyent la mort de Amleth, ainsi qu’ill a commandoit 4 l’Anglois: mais le 
rusé Prince Danois, tandis que ses compaignons dormoyent ayant visité le pac- 
quet, et cogneu la grande trahison de son oncle, et la meschanceté des courtisans 
qui le conduisoient a la boucherie, rasa les lettres mentionans sa mort, et au lieu 
y grava et cisa un commandement 4 |’Anglois de faire pendre et estrangler ses 
compaignons: et non content de tourner sur eux la mort ordonee pour sa teste: 
il y adjousta que Fengon commandoit au Roy insulaire de donner au nepveu du 
Roy sa fille en mariage. Arrivez qu’ils sont en la grand Bretaigne, les messagers 
se presentent au Roy, et luy donnent les lettres de leur seigneur, lequel voiant 
le contenu d’icelles, dissimula le tout attendant son opportunité de mettre en 
effect la volonté de Fengon. Ce pendant il traita les Danois fort gratieusement, 
et leur fait cest® honneur, que de les recevoir 4 sa table... . 

[But Amleth acted in a strange and insulting fashion, neither eating nor drink- 
ing at the royal banquet. So the king set a spy to listen in the chamber where 
the Danes were to sleep, and the spy heard Amleth say, in answer to the question- 
ing of his companions, that the liquor, the bread and the meat were tainted, 
that the king had the look of a slave and the queen of a woman of base condition. 
... When this was reported to the king, he judged that Amleth was either a 

great fool or one of the wisest of men. Upon investigating, he discovered that 


* Gollancz, Sources, pp. 228 ff. 

7 I omit the comma here; clearly a printer’s error. 

® The bracketed portion is not in the Lyons edition of 1576; see Gollancz, p. 321. 
® Text: c'est. 
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the grain from which the bread had been made was grown in a battlefie! { full of 
dead bodies, that the hogs which had furnished the meat had eaten oi a dead 
robber, and that there were swords and rusty armor in the river from which the 
water had been drawn to make the beer. The king also learned that his own 
father had been a slave, and his queen the daughter of a chamber-woman.|'° 

Le Roy admirant ce jeune homme, et contemplant en lui quelque cas de plus 
grand que le commun des hommes, luy donna sa fille en mariage, suyvant les 
tablettes falcifees par le cauteleux Amleth, et des l’endemain il feit prendre™ 
les deux serviteurs du Roy Fengon, comme satisfaisant a la volonté de son grand 
amy: mais Amleth, quoy que le jeu luy pleust, et que l’Anglois ne luy peut faire 
chose plus agreable, feignit d’en estre fort marry, et menaca le Roy de se resenrir 
de V’injure: pour lequel appaiser, l’Anglois luy donna une grande somme d’or, 
que le Prince feit fondre, et mettre dans des bastons qu’il avoit fait creuser pour 
cest"® effect, et pour s’en servir ainsi qu’orrez cy apres: car de toutes les Royalles 
richesses il n’emporta rien en Dannemarch, que ces bastons, prenans son chemin 
A son pays, si tos que l’an fut accomply, ayant plustost obtenu congé du Roy son 
beau pere, avec promesse de revenir le plustost pour accomplir le mariage d’entre 
luy, et la Princesse Angloise. 

These adventures, like those in the early Hamlet story as a whole, are 
obviously a blending of different and originally separate themes of 
popular story. Elsewhere, of course, these themes assume other forms 
and appear in other combinations. Here the main outlines are quite dis- 
tinct. The framework is familiar: a hero comes from afar to a kingdom 
where he wins renown and the hand of a princess. He distinguishes himself 
in this instance, and gains the favor of the king, by cunning rather than 
by valor, fathoming the mystery of the food and drink at the banquet, 
and of the royal parentage. Stories celebrating the adroitness of a heroine 
(the Clever Wench) who wins a husband by her wits, sometimes a royal 
prince, are even more common. I have already called attention to the 
relation between these stories and Helena’s healing of the King of France 
and getting the man she loves, in All’s Well.¥ In Pericles, drawn from the 
popular and widespread tale of Apollonius of Tyre, the hand of the 
princess is the prize for the man who guesses the king’s riddle. Many 
analogues might be cited; the ballad Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship is 
particularly interesting.“ Feigned or real witless.ess is common among 
the smart fellows cf popular story, and Shakespeare’s Fools remind us 
of the survival in Eliz:.bethan times of the ancient belief that great wits 
are sure to madness near allied. In Belleforest the king of England thinks 
that Amleth must be either a fool or one of the wisest of his time, and in 
Saxo the king reaches a similar conclusion.” 

1” This long section, of which I give only the narrative portion in outline, ends on p. 248. 
" For pendre? 2 Text: c'est. 

8 Shakes peare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), Chapter IT. 

4 Child, No. 46. % Gollancz, Sources, pp. 242, 120. 
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Still another traditional theme must be considered: the Altered or 
Substituted Letter, by means of which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
and their prototypes are disposed of. Saxo introduced this again in his 
account of the bigamous second marriage of Amleth to a lady of the 
Perilous Bride variety; he seems to have been fond of it. Schick, in a very 
detailed study, narrowed it down to a type which he called “Das Gliicks- 
kind mit dem Todesbrief,” found among “nearly all the civilized peoples 
of the ancient world.’ The hero overcomes the machinations of a deadly 
enemy; he is to deliver a letter, which calls for his own death, but by good 
fortune, or the intervention of friends, or of a maiden who loves him, or 
of higher powers, he wins in the end a bride and sovereignty. Schick 
argued that the mdrchen is retained by Shakespeare “dem Worte und 
Sinne nach,” but of course this can be true in any case only of its begin- 
uing, since Hamlet never reaches England. He also maintained that the 
episode is of the greatest importance in Shakespeare’s play, but this does 
not appear convincing.’” The journey to England and the events there are 
not of central significance in Saxo and Belleforest. The testing of the 
hero’s cleverness in refusing to eat at the banquet and in guessing the 
origin of the king and queen is discussed in another volume." This, too, is 
secondary matter; as Gollancz observed, “this very episode must have 
been one of the most popular of the legends fathered on to Hamlet... 
but it is certainly no intrinsic part of the Hamlet story.""* Schick’s work, 
which displays great industry and erudition, and illustrates vividly the 
wide dispersal of the various incidents, thus appears to overemphasize,” 


8 J. Schick, Corpus Hamleticum, 1 Abt., 1 Bd., “Das Gliickskind mit dem Todesbrief” 
(Berlin, 1912); m Bd. (Leipzig, 1932). For bis definition of the type, see 1, 1, p. 8. For a list 
of his other publications, prospected or actually printed, see Raven, pp. 117 ff. 

17 The reader may judge for himself. “Dieses Motiv nimmt also vielleicht keinen allzu 
grossen Raum bei Shakespeare ein; allein nach unserer Auffassung ist es fiir die Fihrung 
der Handlung und die Charakteristik Hamlets von der grissten Bedeutung. Es kommt an 
dem bedeutsamsten Wendepunkte der Handlung zur Verwendung, da wo in Hamlet die 
vom Vater ererbte Heldenkraft wieder erwacht. . . . So dient unser Briefmotiv dazu, die 
Rache und Strafe des Himmels recht komplett zu machen, es dient dazu, zwei weitere 
Schurken in den Tod zu schicken und auch die Perfidie an der Freundschaft mit grimmigem, 
blutigem Hohn zu richten und zu riichen. Ausserdem verleiht diese Reise Hamlets nach 
Brittanien dem Horizont des Stiickes gréssere Weite und gibt Shakespeare glinzende Ge- 
legenheit, den Heldencharakter des Horvendills Sohn in hellstem Lichte leuchten zu lassen.” 
(1, 1, 12 ff.) 

18 T Abt., rv Bd., “Die Scharfsinnsproben”; I Teil: Der fernere Orient (Leipzig, 1934). 

19 Hamlet in Iceland, pp. xxix f. 

* Herrmann, Erlauterungen, u, 248, depending in part upon Schick, distinguishes four 
elements in the earlier part of the story, which ends with the death of Feng. I. Der verstellte 
Wahnsinn; II. Der Uriasbrief oder das Gltickskind mit dem Tedesbrief; III. Die drei 
Scharfsinnsproben; IV. Die Goldstibe. That the story consists of a series of mirchen is 
strongly emphasized (m, 258). Herrmann’s work gives a very convenient view of the struc- 
ture and composition of Saxo’s chronicle. 
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both for the sources and Shakespeare, the significance of the trip to 
England and the resulting adventures. 

Perhaps not enough attention is always given to the bearing of the 
folk-tale material in Saxo and Belleforest upon Shakespeare’s work. We 
all know that some of the crudities of the earlier Amleth still cling to the 
princely figure of Elsinore, as when he appears strangely callous about the 
death of Polonius, “lugging the guts” into the neighbor room, and telling 
the King that he may nose the body as he goes up the stairs. On turning 
back to the sources we find that Amleth cut the concealed spy into 
pieces, which he had boiled, and threw to the hogs to eat. The hideous 
vengeance of a brutal age, which Kyd was not the man to soften, left 
indelible marks on Shakespeare’s play. But it is not so generally remem- 
bered that the interest in Saxo and Belleforest lay quite as much in 
Amleth’s shrewd tricks and riddling replies as in his vengeance—perhaps 
more." This reappears in Shakespeare in the adroitness of Hamlet in 
outwitting those about him, and his savage delight in matching strata- 
gems with Claudius. There is no suggestion in the old story of a mental 
conflict over delayed duty, or the pathos of a desperate situation. The 
tone is not tragic, but jocular. Much of this coarse gaiety persists in 
Shakespeare. To the grosser souls in the Globe Theatre, in a day when 
insanity was held food for mirth, Hamlet’s antics in his assumed madness, 
his disordered attire, his indecent remarks to Ophelia, his wild jests and 
plays on words, his bitter gibes, his fag-ends of old songs, his skipping 
about the stage (“Hide fox, and all after’’) must have been extremely 
amusing. To more sensitive spectators they may have seemed, as they 
do to us, a ghastly contrast to his anguish and the horror of the bloody 
business before him. Furthermore—and this is very important—Saxo 
was so eager to get in amusing examples of the cleverness of the seem- 
ingly mad hero that motivation was neglected; the incidents were some- 
times lugged in by the horns.” Thus the rudeness of the prince at the 
royal banquet, the king’s admiration for him and willingness to admit 
proof of his own base birth and that of his queen, are clumsy expedients 
to show Amleth’s cunning. Saxo has sometimes been compared with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, because he combined written and oral tradition, 
classical reminiscences and old wives’ tales, int6*an entertaining but un- 
veracious whole. But he was far less adroit than Geoffrey. He did not 
have a firm grasp of his materials, and was often fumbling and even 


% In Belleforest attention is called to Amleth’s cleverness by marginal glosses, and in the 
text it is suggested that he was aided in his divination by the Devil. (Gollancz, Sources, pp. 
232, 248, 236.) 

® Elton (p. 400) gives illustrations of the “difficulties” in Saxo, and notes that he “ac- 
quiesces in and reports these seeming puerilities without trying to smooth them down, or 
seeing that the reader will be thrown out.” 
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unintelligible. The assumption of madness by Amleth, the clever fool, is 
a little better founded in the older texts than in Shakespeare, for in those 
the murder is no secret. But his strange actions nevertheless serve to put 
the king on his guard. In the later adventures in Scotland, the same de- 
sire to exalt the cleverness of the hero, often in disregard of probability, 
appears once more. It must never be forgotten, then, that the episode 
which we are considering was, like most of the adventures in the mosaic 
of the old story, crude, trivial, ill-motivated, and little suited to the pur- 
poses of tragedy. 


III 


The striking change in Shakespeare’s play from the narrative of Belle- 
forest—Hamlet’s capture by pirates and return to Denmark—must now 
be considered. The reason for this change is obvious: the hero’s long stay 
at the English court and his adventures there in the old tale are not 
suited to the stage. The dramatic problem was how to get him back to 
Denmark immediately, while Rosencrantz and Guildenstern go on to 
their death. This was neatly done by the pirate attack. But on close 
examination this solution somewhat strains probability. The Danes could 
not outsail the pirates, but were obliged to “put on a compelled valour.” 
Hamlet boarded the ship in the grapple, but it straightway got clear, 
and he sailed back home, while the Danish vessel continued on.to Eng- 


land. Why did the pirates give up further pursuit? Hamlet tells Horatio - 


that “they knew what they did,” that is, on which side their bread was 
buttered, for he promised to “do a good turn for them”’: he provided them 
with letters to Claudius, probably in order that their activity might 
henceforth be known by the more gentlemanly name of privateering. 
For this there was plenty of example under Queen Elizabeth. But could 
it have been agreed upon in the midst of the scramble so speedily that the 
pirates gave up the attempt to capture the Danish ship? And would 
Claudius have heeded the recommendation of Hamlet? Was not Hamlet 
playing a shabby trick on his captors in leading them to believe so? 
Nice logical considerations of this sort are not in order. Shakespeare 
was not in the habit of bothering about them. The question was whether 
the audience would accept what they were told, and the answer is that 
they always have, in point of fact, accepted the pirate episode without 
question. How the affair turned out we do not know, but it is amusing to 
note that the pirates took no chances; they moved with mystery and 
caution at the Danish court, not mentioning Hamlet by name when his 
letter was delivered to Horatio, and not going themselves to Claudius, 
but giving Hamlet’s recommendation to one Claudio (rv. vii. 40), who 
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did not deliver it himself, but sent it to the king by an unnamed mes- 
senger. He who sups with the devil needs a long spoon.* 

Much more important is the question whether the pirates were intro- 
duced by Shakespeare or by Kyd. It has been held that Kyd’s manage- 
ment of Hamlet’s return in the lost play is shown by the Brudermord, 
which has no pirates, and that Shakespeare altered the adventure to the 
form in which we now have it. in the German piece Hamlet is discovered 
on an island with two “bandits’’ (Banditen),™ agents of the King, who 
tell him they must kill him. Hamlet pretends to agree. “But,” he says, 
“I will give you a signal: I will turn my hands toward heaven, and the 
moment I stretch out my arms, fire! Aim both pistols at my sides, and 
when I say ‘Shoot!’ give me as much as I need, and be sure to hit me so 
that I shall not be long in torture.”” They grant him this, but just as they 
fire he throws himself forward on his face, so that they shoot each other.(!) 
Hamlet then searches the bodies of the villains, and finds a letter “‘to an 
arch-murderer in England,” commanding his death, in case their at- 
tempt fails. He resolves to return to Denmark. In an earlier scene (111, x) 
the king has given his orders, with strict instructions not to reveal them, 
to two court “attendants,” who must be the same as the two “bandits.” 
Later Hamlet tells Horatio of the affair, with the addition of two or three 
unimportant details. 

This is pretty terrible stuff, but perhaps Kyd was capable of it, and 
responsible for it. This is the opinion of Parrott and Craig, who cannot 
“imagine this scene to have been invented by the German translator, 
whose additions are limited to coarse bits of clownage.’™ But, as Kyd’s 
play is not extant, how do they know that the additions are so limited? 
If the comic business between Jens, Phantasmo, and Ophelia (11: vii, 
viii, ix) is due to its author, why not the scene on the island? Moreover, 
the scene does not solve the dramatic problem of getting Hamlet back to 
Denmark; it leaves him marooned off England. It is hard to believe that 
Kyd, whose plots were effective if melodramatic, arranged things so 
badly. Hamlet even says that he will not travel by water, but “go to the 


% Little time need be wasted on the absurd idea that the pirate attack was not accidental, 
but planned by Hamlet. This was set forth by Miles (Southern Review, April and July, 
1870; see Furness Var. 1, 353 ff.; 1, 405). His argument was based mainly on Hamlet’s an- 
nounced anticipation of tricking the King, and the remark that the pirates “knew what 
they did.” He also urged that the fleet of Fortinbras was then at Elsinore, which is not 
stated in the play, and would mean little if it were. Snider (Var. m, 183 f.) at first favored 
the idea of collusion, but rightly decided it must be abandoned “when we read Hamlet’s 
account of the affair.” Miles’s theory is refuted by R. Petscli, “Hamlet unter den See- © 
riubern,” Eng. Stud., xxxv1 (1905), 231-237; see esp. 235. 

™ Act Iv, scene I. % Tragedy of Hamlet, p. 12. 
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first town and take the post.” This sounds more like the eighteenth 
century than the sixteenth. 

If Kyd was responsible for the episode on the island, then Shakespeare 

must have scrapped it, and introduced the pirates, while following the 
old tale in sending the two courtiers to their death by means of the 
forged letter. Parrott and Craig believe that the pirate incident was 
“plainly suggested by Shakespeare’s recent reading of Plutarch’s Life of 
Caesar.” It will be noted, however, that the resemblance of this to 
Shakespeare’s play consists solely in that the prisoner was well treated, 
and ultimately released. 
When [Caesar] had been with [king Nicomedes] awhile, he took sea again, and 
was taken by pirates about the ile of Pharmacusa: for those pirates kept all 
upon the sea-coast, with a great fleet of ships and boats. They asking him at 
first twenty talents for his ransom, Caesar laughed them to scorn, as though they 
knew not what a man they had taken, and of himself promised them fifty talents. 
Then he sent his men up and down to get him this money, so that he was left in 
manner alone among these thieves of the Cilicians (which are the cruellest 
butchers in the world) with one of his friends, and two of his slaves only: and 
yet he made so little reckoning of them, that when he was desirous to sleep, he 
sent unto them to command them to make no noise. Thus was he thirty-eight 
days among them, not kept as a prisoner, but rather waited upon by them as a 
prince. [After his ransom arrived, he pursued, captured and crucified the pirates 
at Pergamus.]* 


Pirates were so constant a menace in the North Sea in the days of 
Elizabeth, and so familiar to everyone, in fact and fiction, that one 
hesitates to say that those in Hamlet must have been due to Shakespeare 
and not to Kyd, who, as Stoll has pointed out, ‘‘could originate when he 
chose.”’ On the other hand, Shakespeare might have imported them into 
the drama. Although he stuck pretty closely to his sources, he too could 
originate when he chose. He was of course very familiar with Plutarch, 
and there are echoes of the Caesar story in Hamlet. Since we have not 
Kyd’s play, it seems impossible to decide. Too much weight should not 
be attached to the garbled old German piece. Possibly more than one 
fellow had a whack at it. I have already pointed out that the two agents 
of the King are called in onescene “attendants” and in another “bandits,” 
which suggests that two hands have been at work. The inference that its 
plot must reflect Kyd’s lost play throughout seems to me dangerous. If 
Shakespeare did introduce the pirates, however, one interesting conclusion 
follows: that he went independently to Belleforest, and did not base his 
work on the lost play alone. For if the Brudermord represents Kyd’s 


™ Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. W. W. Skeat (London, 1892), p. 43. 
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version of the episode, Shakespeare must have derived from Belleforest 
Hamlet’s reading of the letters and altering their content while the mes- 
sengers sleep, so that death overtakes these men in England. 


IV 


One striking point is observable in Saxo: the messengers sent to the 
king of England know that they are taking the hero to his death—“the 
envoys went to the king, and proffered him the letter which they sup- 
posed was an implement of destruction to another (literasque quas 
alienae cladis instrumentum putabant), but which really betokened death 
to themselves.”*’ Belleforest mentions “la meschanceté des courtisans 
qui le conduisoient 4 la boucherie,” but does not make their guilt as 
plain as does the Hystorie: “the wicked and villainous mindes of the two 
courtyers that led [Hamblet] to the slaughter,” and his resolve “to turne 
the death they had devised against him upon their owne neckes”’ (de 
tourner sur eux la mort ordonnee pour sa teste).?* In the German play, as 
we have seen, the two “bandits” try to kill the prince themselves. 

What was Shakespeare’s intention? Did he mean that his audience 
should gather that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, while willing agents 
of Claudius, were ignorant of the plot against Hamlet’s life? But the 
request for their execution in the substituted letter is brutal: “sudden 
death, not shriving time allow’d.” Hamlet justifies himself to Horatio 
(v. ii. 57 ff.) 


Why, man, they did make love to this employment!** 
They are not near my conscience; their defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow. 

*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 

Between the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 


Perhaps we may feel that if Hamlet did not have proof that they were 
privy to the plot, he acted in an unnaturally cruel fashion, and so they 
must have been guilty. The commentators are far from being in agree- 
ment. What are we to make of the question? The chief interest lies in its 
relation to Hamlet’s own character, but here we must be careful not to 
argue in a circle. Is there anything definite in the text that tips the scales 
one way or the other? 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are in some respects strange characters. 


7 Gollancz, Sources, pp. 118-119. % Tbid., pp. 232-233. 

® Note that this important line is found only in the Folio. “It is more likely that the Q. 
printed dropped than that the scribe invented it.” (Parrott and Craig, Tragedy of Hamlet, 
p. 228.) 
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They stand midway between the principals and the secondary personages 
—Marcellus, Bernardo, Voltimand, Cornelius, etc., They are prominent, 
but they never quite come to life as human beings. Contrast them, for 
example, with the much less important Osric. They never reveal their 
thoughts or feelings; their words about the sanctity of kingship formulate 
a commonly held doctrine.*° They never soliloquize, and never converse 
with each other. With one exception, they always enter and leave the 
stage together." They are as like as Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Per- 
haps Shakespeare chose to keep them flat and colorless partly because, as 
in a painting, all the figures should not be too vivid. They appear as young 
university men of some social experience; they move easily at court, 
chatter in the fashionable pseudo-philosophic way, and ingratiate them- 
selves with royalty, though they cannot deceive Hamlet. There is a 
surface comradeship about them at first, but this withers quickly in 
Hamlet’s scorn. They contrast sharply with the devoted Horatio, who 
comes of his own free will to Elsinore, and out of respect for the dead 
king, while they are sent for to aid Claudius. Thus they lack the sym- 
pathy of the audience from the very beginning. 

There is much, to be sure, that may be said in their defense. They do 
not know that Claudius murdered his brother, and if the Danes could 
condone his election as king and his marriage to Gertrude, it is not their 
place to object. They cannot be blamed for accepting the invitation to 
visit Hamlet and “draw him on to pleasures,’’ especially since his mother 
joins in the plea. Claudius is always able to find specious justification for 
his schemes, and when the play opens he is really willing, for Gertrude’s 
sake and his own peace, to treat Hamlet generously. Again, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern are not to blame for attempting to conceal the fact that 
theirs is not a “free visitation,” any more than is Ophelia for lying when 
her father listens behind the arras. Obviously their stay will be much 
more effective if it appears to be voluntary. All this may be said for them. 
But when a couple of sly boys come spying on the hero, at the invitation 
of the villain, the audience knows that they are up to no good, and will 
have none of them. Shakespeare deepened this dislike by representing 
them as cold fish, who inspire in Hamlet a steadily menting aversion. 
They never show any signs of real affection, and he can see in them 
only the tools of the hated Claudius. Any sympathy which we may 
have for them oozes away after his touching and fruitless plea that they 
will deal frankly with him. His wonderful speech “What a piece of work 


% Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (N. Y., 1942), p. 102. 
3 tv. iii. 11 ff. Cf. also stage direction in Iv. iv. 
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is a man!’’* throws into high relief the contrast between their petty souls 
and his own intellect and imagination. His suspicion and scorn grow pro- 
gressively, reaching their climax when he tells them (rv. ii. 18) that the 
King “keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw; first mouth’d, to 
be last swallowed.” Nothing could be more insulting than that.* 
Meanwhile, Hamlet's apparent madness and increased hostility have 
put Claudius thoroughly on his guard, and after the Murder of Gonzago 
he knows that his secret has been discovered, and that he must get rid 
of Hamlet altogether. The Siamese twins are ready to his hand, and he 
makes adroit use of them. But he knows that he must proceed with 
caution; the multitude love the prince, and “this sudden sending him 
away must seem deliberate pause.” (Iv. iii. 8) The devotion of the Queen 
is also to be reckoned with. He has already suggested to Polonius that 
Hamlet shall go to England for the demand of tribute, and that travel 
may cure his mental trouble. (m1. i. 176 ff.) These are plausible reasons 
for an embassy in which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern shall be chief 
among the escort. It appears to settle a difficult matter in a dignified 
way. Who could allow 2. madman and the murderer of Polonius to remain 
at large in the Danish court? So, after the scene in the Queen’s closet 
Hamlet is “guarded”’ (tv. iii. 14), but he is given a surprising degree of 
freedom on his journey to England. He does not really appear to be a 
“prisoner, ’ as he is sometimes called. If he were, he would hardly tell his 


I must disagree with Theodore Spencer (0p. cit., p. 100), who punctuates: ‘What a 
piece of work is a man; how noble in reason, how infinite in faculties; in form and moving, 
how express and admirable in action; how like an angel in apprehension; how like a god! the 
beauty of the world; the paragon of animals. And yet to me, what is this quintessence oi 
dust?” (Cf. Dover Wilson, ed. Hamlet (Cambridge, England, 1934], 48, 175 f. Wilson puts 
commas after faculties, action, and apprehension.) This destroys the rhetorical balance and 
cadence. That express is “exactly suited to ‘action’,” but not to ‘form and moving,’ as 
Wilson suggests, I cannot understand, nor why the statement of St. Thomas Aquinas that 
the action of angels is restricted to apprehension is in point. Hamlet was not expounding a 
philosophy, in carefully chosen terms, but expressing spontaneously his conviction of the 
essential nobility of man. 

® John W. Draper, The Hamlet of Shakespeare’s Audience (Durham, N. C., 1938), pp. 
17-23, gives a detailed and interesting analysis of Rosencrantz and Guildensterp, from 
which I am obliged to differ in some respects. He thinks that “the former expresses more 
Hamlet’s own merry youth; the latter, the sinister purposes of Claudius,” that they “are 
not mere parallel doublets.” (23) And he discerns in them “men of loyalty and honor, trying 
to serve at once their King and their Prince without any realization of the clash between 
these two high purposes.” (19) These conclusions do not agree with the impression left by 
the play on audiences and readers generally. Draper notes that Hamlet changes from the 
familiar “thou’’ to the formal “‘you” in addressing the pair, as his suspicions deepen—a sig- 
nificant detail. 
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escort to walk on and leave him alone on the plain in Denmark, or be 
free to wander about the ship, finger the packet, and write out a new and 
elaborate commission.™ 

In attempting to decide whether Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were 
intormed of the King’s plan to dispose of Hamlet, we must consider 
carefully the documentary authority given them. I think it will be seen 
that Claudius exterds to them no privileges not regular and customary, 
and, on the other hand, takes no precautions that might arouse suspicion. 
Too much should not be made of the fact that they, and not Hamlet, 
bear the commission. Claudius would indeed not have been eager to 
trust Hamlet with his own death-warrant, but here again he was favored 
by diplomatic custom, and the circumstances of this particular case. 
Were not credentials regularly entrusted to escorting secretaries, and 
would not this have seemed particularly reasonable in view of Hamlet’s 
supposed madness? That the commission was sealed, so that Hamlet had 
to “unseal” it (v. ii. 17), is no indication that Claudius was trying to hide 
its contents, This common method of giving protection and authority to 
a diplomatic message would certainly not have been omitted in a docu- 
ment addressed to the king of England, in which, as Hamlet’s parody of 
its style shows, all the formalities had been observed. That Claudius 
tells the two eager helpers that “everything is seal’d and done” does not 
appear to prove that they they do not know the contents of the mandate, 
as Kittredge maintained. The arrangements are made, and the authoriza- 
tion prepared, in extreme haste, to get Hamlet out of the country as 
quickly as possible. How far Claudius told them of his ultimate purpose 
we do not know. They did not have to read the mandate to gain such 
information, if he wished them to have it. Kittredge further argued that 
two documents were prepared for the journey, and that Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern did not know of the contents of the message to the king of 
England. 


This sealed mandate to the English king [“‘my two schoolfellows, whom I will 
trust as I will adders fang’d, they bear the mandate” (m1.iv.202-204)] is quite 
distinct from the ‘commission’ given to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (m1.iii.3). 
[“I your commission will forthwith dispatch.”] Its contents are a secret. Their 
commission gives them custody of the mandate and of Hamlet and directs them 
to deliver it and him. They are ignorant of its contents.** 


But were there really two documents? In that case, the one which Hamlet 


* Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Third Series, Hamlet (London, 1937), gives 
a very able analysis of these scenes. His comments are especially valuable as coming from 
an experienced actor and manager. He devotes a special section to Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, 249-253. 

® Kittredge, ed. Hamlet, p. 252 f. 
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broke open on shipboard, addressed to the king of England, ought to be 
called the ‘‘mandate”’ in his account of the affair, whereas it is three times 
called the “‘commission’ (v, ii. 18, 26, 32). If a distinction was intended, 
this would certainly confuse the audience. “Grand,” as the context 
shows, refers merely to the high-flown language of diplomacy. “(Commis- 
sion” and “mandate” seem to be interchangeable terms, to be used as 
will best fit the verse.™ 

Analysis of a play may easily take on the color of analysis of a historical 
event. We must be very careful to stick to definite indications in the text, 
by which the audience is guided, and not imagine what might have 
happened. Upon a review of all the evidence in the present case, there 
seems to be nothing which establishes conclusively either the innocence 
or the guilt of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. There is some probability 
that in Kyd’s Hamlet they were guilty. The sources point in that direc- 
tion, and in melodramatic tragedies the personages were pretty much all 
black or all white—and the hero’s adversaries not among ‘he white ones. 
That was clearly the conviction of the translator of the Hystorie, who 
must have known one of the stage versions. It may be argued, then, that 
Shakespeare, finding in Kyd’s piece that the two courtiers knew of the 
King’s plot, let this situation stand. On the other hand, we are not com- 
pelled to conclude that he did so. The significant line, “Why, man, they 
did make love to this employment!” may mean no more than a lickspittle 
readiness to aid Claudius. It is also in their favor that he had nothing to 
gain by revealing his design to them, and much to lose if things went 
wrong. It was only necessary that the fatal letter should reach the 
English king. 

But would Shakespeare have allowed this ambiguity to stand in draw- 
ing so sympathetic a figure as Hamlet? Would he not have tried to re- 
move from him the reproach of sending two old schoolmates to death 
without even time to make their peace with Heaven? Here the contempo- 
rary ethics of revenge plays and conceptions of vengeance and justice in 
general should be borne in mind. Mediaeval ideas of retribution and 
punishment were still potent in Elizabeth’s day. The innocent, if in any 
way connected with the guilty, were often made to suffer. The great 
Queen delighted in savage reprisals, and the wisest of her counsellors 


* Kittredge elsewhere reccgnized the use of the term “their grand commission”’ for the 
message to the British king, and appeared somewhat less positive of the innocence of the 
two courtiers. “Whether King Claudius tells them its contents we are nowhere informed. 
Probably not.” (234) The plurals “there’s letters seal’d” and “(Our sovereign process, which 
imports at full, by letters congruing to that effect” must not mislead us. It does not mean 
that there must have been more than one document, since “letters” signifies a written 

message. (litterae) See Schmidt, Lexicon, sub letter (2). 
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acquiesced in them. Beneath the glitter of the court, the jewels and laces, 
the pomp and pageantry, the poetry and philosophy, lay callous indif- 
ference to human suffering and justice as we understand it. Contemporary 
tragedies often reflect this in a shocking way. What wonder if the savage 
hero of Saxo and Belleforest, and (in all probability) the equally savage 
hero of Kyd, thrust aside, here as elsewhere, the courteous and kindly 
Hamlet of Elsinore? Shakespeare, for all his sympathy and insight, was 
a man of his time. We tend to exaggerate this sympathy in modern stage 
portrayals, as of Shylock and Malvolio. However we may feel today, very 
few people in the Globe Theatre would have been shocked by the fate 
visited on Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, or have thought the less of 
Hamlet for being the cause of it. 


V 


The sea-voyage and its related events ought to be carefully studied by 
those who seek to explain how Shakespeare rationalized Hamlet’s pro- 
crastination. This is one of the stalest of stale subjects, but it is still under 
lively debate, and no one who tries to interpret the play as a whole can 
dodge it. I have no intention of discussing it, however, excepting in so far 
as it affects the episode which we are considering. ‘This episode is very 
significant, for nowhere is there a more striking instance of Hamlet’s 


realization of his failure to act, or of his search for the reason of this 
failure. The postponement of the catastrophe lies of course partly in the 
old tale, and partly in the nature of revenge drama, which could not let 
the hero swoop directly to his vengeance, since otherwise, as has often 
been noted, there would be no play. The question for us to consider here 
is just how Shakespeare made the postponement at the time of the sea- 
voyage plausible, especially how far he derived it from Hamlet’s own 
character. 

After the Play-Scene, both Hamlet and Claudius stand upon new 
ground. Hamlet has conclusive evidence of the King’s guilt (“I'll take 
the ghost’s word for a thousand pound!”); his doubts as to whether he 
has teen deceived by a false apparition are completely stilled. Every 
reason urges haste. The Ghost appears once more, to urge vengeance. 
Claudius knows that the game is up, as far as Hamlet is concerned, and 
he is not the man to hesitate when cornered. Now if ever Hamlet should 
strike, but the one good opportunity which the play shows us has to be 
neglected, because to take advantage of it would be to send the soul of 
Claudius to Heaven, instead of to Hell, where it belongs.*? However, 

* T agree with Stoll, Schiicking, and others that Hamlet here gives his true reason, not 


“an unconscious excuse for delay” (Bradley); “‘merely a pretext for delay” (Kittredge); “a 
lame excuse” (J. Q. Adams). 
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Hamlet tells us a little later that he has “cause, and will, and strength, 
and means” to do the deed—yet even as he says it he goes away on a 
journey which he knows may end in his death and the failure of his 
vengeance. His thoughts seem constantly to run (and here the influence 
of the old tale is plain) not on the accomplishment of his great purpose, 
but on matching wits with the King. “’Tis the sport to have the enginer 
hoist with his own petar. . . . ’tis most sweet when in one line two crafts 
directly meet.” (111. iv. 206 ff.) He saves his skin, and returns to take his 
revenge only by a happy accident, the pirate attack. 

Dr. Johnson, in a familiar passage, observed that “Hamlet is, through 
the whole piece, rather an instrument than an agent. After he has, by 
the stratagem of the play, convicted the King, he makes no attempt to 
punish him; and his death is at last effected by an incident which Hamlet 
had no part in producing.” Goethe too saw clearly the importance of 
external events in the plot. In Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Wilhelm, in 
one of his conversations with his friend Serlo in regard to Hamlet, dis- 
tinguishes between “the great inner relationships of characters and 
events” and “the external relationships of the personages, by means of 
which they are transported from one place to another, or are in one way 
or another connected by “accidental occurrences” [zufillige Begeben- 
heiten]. In the latter class he puts, among other events, “the mission of 
Hamlet to England, his capture by pirates, and the death of the two 
courtiers by the fatal letter [Uriasbrief].” (Book v, Chapter tv) So 
Wilhelm proposes to make a new version of the play in which these ac- 
cidents shall be discarded, and the whole given greater unity by using 
the political situation in Norway as a background. Through his practical 
experience in the theatre, Goethe saw the structural weakness in the 
action, but, in a day when the history of the material was imperfectly 
understood, he did not realize how greatly Shakespeare was influenced 
and confined by the preéxisting plot.** He did not know that some of the 
“accidental occurrences” were relics of desire in folk-tales to exalt the 
hero’s cleverness and wit, or that others which he mentions—those having 
to do with Laertes, Horatio, and Fortinbras—came, in all probability, 
from a lost play. Sometimes these occurrences were affected by the 
limitations of stage presentation, as in the final scene in the royal hall, 
in the old story a conflagration planned by Amleth with netting and 
hooked stakes, but replaced by the more manageable and dramatic duel, 
not of Hamlet’s contriving. 

* Observe how Wilhelm (v, v) attributes to Shakespeare’s greatness as a dramatist, in- 
stead of to the sources, the fact that there are two courtiers instead of one. Fictitious char- 


acters do not necessarily express an author’s own views, but it seems safe to conclude that 
Goethe was here revealing some of his own convictions about Hamlet, 
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The brief scene (rv, iv) near Elsinore, in which Hamlet meets the army 
of Fortinbras on their way to Poland, is of the highest significance. It is 
here that, “by common consent, the critics have agreed that the heart of 
Hamlet’s mystery must be discovered if it is discoverable in anything 
that he says.’”** The whole scene exists, indeed, mainly for the sake of ex- 
plaining Hamlet’s delay and of contrasting his inactivity with the energy 
of soldiers risking their lives for an egg-shell. It also serves to keep Fortin- 
bras in mind, for his entrance at the end of the play, and perhaps also to 
give a bravura passage to the leading man,*® but these are secondary 
matters. And it seems to me clear, though this has been doubted, that 
Shakespeare was here endeavoring to give his audience some straight 
information in regard to his hero’s temperament, and not merely to con- 
tent his audience for the moment. “If we wish to know how the author 
himself wants us to understand his characters we must in every case look 
closely at what they say about themselves, and we ought to take these 
utterances far more seriously, and see in them a more direct expression of 
the author’s intention than our modern dramatic technique would allow 
us to do,” 

Familiar as the soliloquy is, it must be quoted in part, in order that we 
may have the lines before us. 


How all occasions do inform against me 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event,— 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do,” 


* E. H. Wright, “Reality and Inconsistency in Shakespeare’s Characters,” Columbia 
University Shaksperian Studies (N. Y., 1916), p. 390. This ‘ essay, and Stoll’s comments, 
Shakespeare Studies (N. Y., 1927), pp. 120 ff, deserve careful 

“ Hazelton Spencer, “Hamlet's Soliloquies Uncut,” LTLS, Sept. 21, "1933, p. 631. 

“L. L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays (London, 1922), p. 52. 
(Translation based on the first German edition.) This soliloquy, in which Hamlet says he 
could take his revenge if he wanted to, is difficult to reconcile with the theory that he really 
did not delay at all; that he first had to ascertain that his uncle was guilty, and then to 
spare him at his prayers, and finally was powerless after the murder of Polonius. If there was 
no more delay than there had to be, why all this self-reproach and explanation, and why 
the Ghost’s second visitation? 
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Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me. 
Witness this army of such mass and charge... 


The first point that Hamlet makes is that every incident, such as the 
march of the soldiers, gives testimony against him. Then he searches for 
the cause within himself. Is it “bestial oblivion’”—merely content in 
eating and sleeping, like a brute? Surely God gave us reason in order 
that we may use it. Or is it just the opposite of “oblivion” —“thinking too 
precisely on th’event,” reasoning too much about the matter in hand?# 
That is mostly cowardice rather than wisdom. He does not know which 
is the true cause, since he can take present vengeance if he desires. But he 
resolves that from this time forth his thoughts shall be bloody. 

What would be the effect of this upon a man in the Globe Theatre? 
We can imagine him saying to himself, in Elizabethan idiom, ‘‘Well, this 
fellow knows that he is inclined to put things off, but he means to do 
better, and after this trip to England is over we shall get some action.” 
What has, I think, misled many critics is Hamlet’s irony, his suggestion, 
in his bitterness, that he -may have faults which he knows he does not 
possess. Of course he is not sunk in sleeping and feeding; his mental 
processes are as little like those of a beast as can well be imagined. Of 
course he is no coward; he is, as many critics have emphasized, quick 
enough in an emergency, in stabbing Polonius, in rescuing himself in the 
pirate attack, in killing the King at the end. But, slow in the steady 
execution of his great task, he is ready to exclaim that thinking about 
consequences is three-fourths cowardice. This is as little to be taken at its 
face value as his earlier ironical suggestions that he must be “pigeon- 
livered and lack gall,” or that he is “a dull and muddy-mettled rascal.” 
In this earlier soliloquy too he accuses himself of absent-minded moping 
(“peak like John-a-dreams’’), and of being “unpregnant”’ of his cause. 
(1. ii. 594 ff.) Again, his present failure to act because of “thinking too 
precisely on th’ event” recalls ‘‘the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” and his present reference to cowardice 
the famous “‘conscience does make cowards of us all,” in Act ur. The re- 
currence of the same overtones in these separate passages is striking. 
The soliloquy in Act tv must be interpreted with the rest of the play in 
mind.@ 


® The word “event” may mean either “the matter in hand” (Schmidt), or “the outcome 
of the action.” Perhaps both meanings are combined; it is hard to draw a hard and fast line 
between them. In Act. v Hamlet is still turning over the question in his mind, asking 
Horatio whether it is not “perfect conscience” to kill Claudius. 

“Some needless difficulties seem to have been made over the “to be, or not to be” 
soliloquy. It is expressed in general terms, but dramatically justified by its obvious bearing 
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Irony always makes interpretation difficult. Is “bestial oblivion” a 
mere rhetorical contrast to “thinking too precisely”? Or does irony lie in 
the word “bestial” alone, and is Hamlet really accusing himself of forget- 
fulness? In the ordinary sense of the word, certainly not; everything in 
the play thus far shows that his dreadful duty is constantly on his mind. 
But it may be forgetfulness of another sort: losing himself in doubts and 
cautions, in delight in tricking the King, in meditations whether death is 
not preferable to suffering. And when he says that he does not know why 
he fails to act when he can do so, is this genuine perplexity, or again bitter 
and ironical self-reproach? Nobody can dogmatize; but two points do 
seem to me very clear in the soliloquy on the plain in Denmark: that 
Hamlet feels that he is failing in his task, and that the cause of that 
failure lies within himself. It is surely significant that so definite a fault 
as “thinking too precisely on th’ event”’ is here suggested, and appears 
a rational explanation. 


VI 


I hope that \I shall not be misunderstood. What I maintain is that at 
this particular\moment in the tragedy we are told that Hamlet’s delay 
springs from his character. I do not say that this applies to all other 
moments, or that it provides the “key” to understanding the play as a 
whole. One is constantly struck, in reading criticisms of Hamlet, by the 
prevalence of the idea that a single golden phrase or magic formula will 
end our perplexities. On the contrary, the situation is extremely com- 
plicated. Explanation of Hamlet’s words and acts must take account of 
many issues, some of which the preceding analysis has illustrated: the 
inconsistencies and irrelevancies of the basic story; the crudities of a 
blood and bones melodrama; the better motivation and subtler charac- 
terization in the revision of this melodrama; the influence of contempo- 
rary tendencies and dramatic fashions; the probing of the mysteries of 
man’s place in the universe and of human life on the earth which gives 





on Hamlet’s own case. He questions whether it is nobler to endure trouble or to contend 
against it, knowing that vengeance on Claudius will probably mean his own death. Then 
he reflects that death may be more than a mere sleep—we know not what, and that this is 
what deters us from dangerous action, just as it keeps men from suicide. Child’s interpreta- 
tion of “conscience” as consciousness of what may come after death seems more in keeping 
with the context than the modern meaning of the word. I. T. Richards, PMLA, xtvm 
(1933), 741-766, gives a detailed review of earlier explanations of the soliloquy, and places 
it in closer relation to the rest of the play. When he says (752) that there is “no hint of 
suicide” about it, I must dissent. “With a bare bodkin” can mean only murder or suicide, 
and Hamlet surely does not suggest that murder may be an escape from the pangs of love 
or the delays of the law or the contempt of superiors. 
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the play its supreme distinction. Reconciliation of these, and of other 
elements as well, was a tough problem, which in the nature of the case 
Shakespeare could not solve in any simple way. More than one cause ap- 
pears to make the postponement of the revenge plausible. 
Rationalization, through the moulding of Hamlet’s character, of the 
events of a fixed plot, was obviously a very different business from de- 
riving his actions from his character. As Schiicking put it, Shakespeare’s 
method of composition “‘can lead to quite satisfactory results only if the 
action, which has not always been invented by good psychologists, is 
changed wherever it contains manifest inconsistencies so as to produce 
unity of character.” But in view of the familiarity of the plot, radical 
changes could not be made, and thus complete unity of character was 
not achieved. Stoll, whose work had a very marked influence on Schi' ck- 
ing’s well-known book, has long insisted that Shakespeare was concerned 
mainly with action and emotional effect—that he did not make the mis- 
take “in Lear or Hamlet by troubling either with a psychology, with 
vanity or irascibility for the motive in the one, a morbid turn or ir- 
resolute nature in the other.” Professor Stoll’s position is in part a well- 
justified reaction against the older “Romantic” criticism, which, in 
viewing Hamlet, neglected the historical development of the story, the 
persistence of a familiar plot to which character had to be accommodated, 
and the peculiar conditions of Elizabethan drama and stage presenta- 
tion. There is so much in what he says with which I agree that I should 
like to agree with it all. I have myself endeavored to show that in the 
problem comedies interpretation must start from popular understanding 
of the meaning of the underlying plots in Shakespeare’s day, not from 
modern prepossessions. But, while the “psychology’”’ in the plays is fre- 
quently conventional, exaggerated, illogical, and influenced by desire 
for stage effect, there seems to me some question whether we should con- 
clude that it is not important, or that Shakespeare was not concerned 
with it. The question in its larger aspects cannot be pursued here. It 
would be absurd, and unfair to Mr. Stoll, who has written at length many 
times and through many years, to attempt adequate discussion of so 
difficult a matter in the few pages here at my disposal. On the other hand, 
it would be unreasonable to ignore his objections. I will suggest only 
some grounds for differing from him in regard to the particular soliloquy 
in H wmlet which we are considering. This cannot, of course, be properly 


“ Op. cit., 147. © Shakespeare and Other Masters (Cambridge, Mass.) 1940, 120. 

“ Doubts as to Stoll’s conclusions have already been expressed in reviews (in 1943) of 
Shakespeare and Other Masters, on both sides of the Atlantic, with full recognition, however, 
of the importance of his work. See MLR (Eng.), xxxvit, 49; MLN, tv, 147 ff.; PQ, xu, 
83. 
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interpreted without considering its relation to the rest of the play, and 
to Shakespeare’s dramatic methods. Mr. Stoll’s comments should be 
read in full and his general position in regard to the whole subject kept 
well in mind. Few critics in our day have made such independent and 
thoughtful contributions as he to our understanding of Shakespeare. 

In his recent book, Shakespeare and Other Masters, he has expressed 
himself very clearly in regard to the soliloquy in Act tv. He tells us that 
Shakespeare “‘was, as usual, interested in his tragedy as a whole, not in a 
psychology,” . . . that Shakespeare “‘motived [the] ‘postponement of the 
catastrophe’ by the hero’s self-reproaches, not in the sense of grounding 
it in character, but of explaining it and bridging it over.”*” But is not this 
strange?—when Hamlet says that he feels his delay is due to a fault in his 
own nature, though he cannot exactly define it, we are to disbelieve him, 
and think nothing of the sort. We are also told that “no one else re- 
proaches him or finds any fault with him,” but who is there to do so but 
the Ghost? And the Ghost does just that. Nobody else knows of the 
King’s guilt, excepting the gentle Horatio, who never, in the whole course 
of the play, attempts to advise or influence his royal friend. Can we 
imagine Horatio saying, in effect, “Now, my dear fellow, it is time you 
stopped delaying, and killed your uncle”? Swinburne’s remark that a man 
whose natural temptation was to swerve would not suspect his own weak- 
ness seems open to doubt in such a hi.hly introspective person as Hamlet. 
How far we are to find “psychology” in this or any other play depends, of 
course, on what we mean by the term. When Mr. Stoll denies that the 
way to understand Hamlet is to read Timothy Dwight’s Treatise of 
Melancholie (1586),** I heartily agree with him. Though current medical 
theories had some effect on popular conceptions, Shakespeare was writing 
« play, not a scientific treatise. But when he tells us that we must not 
seek more in the soliloquy in Act 1v than vague emotional effect and 
mystery, I must differ. 


“T do not know,” mutters Hamlet; and the audience must not know, to keep 
their sympathy and interest; but as if he were a real person, not a fiction, 
students will know despite him... . Truth—“to see the object as in itself it 
really is”—that should be the aim of criticism; the aim of art, on the other hand, 


* Cf. p. 121 f. Mr. Stoll says that Hamlet has “(except Horatio, late in the story) no 
confidants,” but Hamlet makes it clear in the middle of the third act that he has already 
told Horatio of the King’s crime. (m1. ii. 80 ff.) 

There is a play tonight before the King. 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance, 

Which I have told thee, of my father’s death. 
Horatio would of course know, even if Hamlet did not tell him, that such “occulted guilt” 
would impose upon a son the duty of revenge. 

# Pp, 118. 
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is not primarily truth but emotional effect, and, if need be, no more than a 
momentary or conditional acceptance. . . . What has here been done is to break 
up the author’s own simple and dramatic effect of mystery—“I do not know” — 
as criticism discontentedly presses behind it to discover a profounder one.* 


But is the emotional effect not sustained by a “truth” which, in art as 
well as in criticism, supports the play as a whole: that the hero is a per- 
son whose acts and words and credible, so that he appears real and hu- 
man? Is criticism merely pressing discontentedly to discover a profounder 
effect when it asks how Shakespeare has achieved this? We ought not to 
feel, as we sit at the play, that Hamlet is only a puppet; if we do, the 
emotional effect upon which Mr. Stoll insists will dry up. That Hamlet is 
full of inconsistencies does not matter; so are human beings generally. It 
is surely not without significance that he has, to generations of play- 
goers, seemed not a bundle of emotions paraded for dramatic effect, but 
so real as to appear rather like a figure of history than of imagination. 
Must not criticism, while taking due account (as spectators at the play 
do not) of technical and historical considerations, make due allowance for 
this? 

There indeed seems little doubt that what chiefly affected an Eliza- 
bethan audience was action and emotional effect. The theatre is for en- 
tertainment, not for analysis. In our day some people at the play probe 
beneath the surface, looking at the tragedy in Elsinore objectively and 
balancing character, motive, and action, but those who did this in the 
Globe Theatre were probably in a small minority. The piece had not yet 
become a happy hunting-ground for intellectuals. But it does not seem 
to me to follow that the spectators in the Globe Theatre were not in 
some degree sensitive to the relations between character and conduct, 
whether they were conscious of this or not. Mr. Stoll has maintained 
that “the Elizabethans were interested not in the changes of [Hamlet’s] 
thought and mood as they appear in deed and demeanor,”® but in other 
things. Perhaps; but how does he know? Did not Shakespeare himself 
have to feel this interest and work accordingly in order to make his play 
stand on its feet? He was the showman; he could not, as could his audi- 
ence, remain passive. He had to make them believe that the world of il- 
lusion was real; if he had not done so, they would have felt that some- 
thing was wrong. 

This he accomplished in large measure by his extraordinary power of 
characterization, a power which was no gift of the gods alone, but one 
which had to be slowly developed by technical progress and deepening 
observation of life. In his theatre there was a very special necessity for 


# 159 f£. © Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913), p. 266. 
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it: that essentially improbable plots had to be made convincing. We ac- 
cept, even today, the silly business of the caskets and the pound of flesh, 
or the absurd plot to shame Hero, or the love-affairs of Orsino, because 
the plays are full of real people. Naturally his method varied from play 
to play; it cannot be crystallized into a hard formula. Meanwhile he 
showed a deeper interest in character than mere naturalness—in the good 
in a villain, in the weakness in a good man, in the complexity of many 
temperaments. How easy it would have been to make Falstaff a mere 
braggart soldier like Parolles! How easy to make Shylock a Marlowesque 
Barabbas! How easy to make Malvolio a mere gull, instead of an honest 
and conscientious man, with no sense of humor, set in a houseful of 
merry folk, and suffering atrociously for his defects of character! What 
Shakespeare actually did seems to me “psychology,” though one may 
define the term as he will. 

Naturally, such deeper probing is particularly evident in the serious 
comedies and the great tragedies, which admit less readily the tricks and 
devices acceptable in ludicrous or romantic or fantastic complications. 
The study of character and motive is here really in some ways simpler. I 
once asked Professor Bradley, soon after the appearance of his Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, why he did not write a companion volume on comedy. 
‘“‘Ah,” he replied, “that would be far more difficult!” Again, convincing 
treatment of character and motive was especially necessary in the trage- 
dies and serious comedies because so many of them were based on irra- 
tional plots. That these had long been familiar in popular story made ac- 
ceptance easier, but conventional situations and dramatic tricks could 
not carry a piece to success unless the story were sufficiently humanized. 
All’s Well illustrates this; the whole, despite the beauty in the portrayal 
of Helena, is as hard as nails, a proof that entertainment according to 
formula is not enough. It is one of Shakespeare’s failures. Of the four 
great tragedies, only Othello is not folk-tale stuff. Macbeth, with the 
witches, the man not born of woman, the moving wood, is history thus 
treated. Yet all are, in differing degrees, despite their marvellous poetry 
and imaginative power, conducted in realistic fashion. The least realistic 
is Lear, which, like Cymbeline, is almost a fantasy of early Britain. One 
cannot rake this statement flatly for either play; Cymbeline starts out, 
with the wager-plot, like serious drama, and the sufferings of Lear are too 
poignant for fantasy. His misfortunes move us because he is made so 
human, while those of Posthumus Leonatus, set forth with a curious lack 
of sympathy, leave us cold. As for Hamlet, it is as realistic as Othello. It 
might well be a chronicle of crime and punishment in any court of the 
sixteenth century. That there is a ghost makes no difference; most people 
believed in ghosts in those days. But it took Shakespeare’s utmost dra- 
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matic skill to make the action seem true to life; to transform a rawboned 
half-savage trickster and champion into a gentle and cultivated prince, 
and still retain the archaic plot. 

Seem true to life—this does not mean, of course, that Hamlet is like a 
transcript of actuality. Everyone knows that great allowance must be 
made for the conventions, artifices, and limitations of the stage. The 
theatre has a psychology of its own; it must select, emphasize, and ex- 
aggerate. Actors and directors have repeatedly reminded us that nothing 
is more unnatural on the stage than unadulterated nature. It hardly 
seems necessary to emphasize this, but it is often neglected in analyses of 
dramatic action, not indeed by the best critics, like Mr. Stoll, but by 
many others. We cannot take Hamlet apart in the study, as if it were a 
case-history . a doctor’s office. At the same time, truth in the theatre 
cannot safely exaggerate feigning. There is a certain point which must 
not be passed. An audience readily accepts conventions and inconsisten- 
cies, just as it does verse instead of prose for the speech of daily life, or 
the “aside,” heard in the topmost gallery, though supposedly inaudible 
on the stage, but artifice must always be sustained by a due proportion 
of nature, of psychological consistency. Any play which is not decorative 
entertainment or whimsy must have a backbone of logic. This holds both 
for motivation and character; indeed it is difficult wholly to separate the 
two, A recent British writer has reminded us, in connection with drama- 
tization of the works of Dickens, that “creating people without troubling 
to explain their motives”’ wrecks a play, and that “a motiveless character 
on the stage is a luxury which few plays can afford.’*' Through the long 
tale of sin and suffering and retribution in Hamlet there seem to run cer- 
tain ‘guiding lines of character and motive, and to ignore these is to de- 
stroy the pattern which gives the tragedy meaning. To make clear these 
guiding lines Shakespeare repeatedly used the soliloquy, one of the bald- 
est but most effective of theatrical conventions. If we are to know why a 
man behaves as he does, what can be simpler than for him to tell us? 

These considerations, some of which may seem too obvious to repeat, 
but which nevertheless must be kept well in mind, bring us once more to 
the sea-voyage and the soliloquy in Act tv. At this point Hamlet has to 
meet a sudden emergency—to leave for England. In the military phrase- 
ology of today, the initiative has passed to the King. At this sudden 
dislocation of Hamlet’s plans, we need assurance thai he still cherishes 
them, and explanations as to why he has delayed ther. Procrastination 
and resolution are both in his character, like many other contradictions, 
and Shakespeare stresses this once more by giving him a soliloquy the 


= LTLS, October 10, 1942, p. 499. (Anonymous) 
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general drift of which is clear, however much irony and self-reproach may 
cloud the issue. The forced voyage to England, one of those “‘accidental 
occurrences,” of which Goethe complained, had to be treated in such a 
fashion as to keep the hero in character. Such occurrences play a part in 
the lives of all of us—a chance meeting, a letter gone astray, a sudden 
death, and so forth. But their true significance lies in the way in which we 
reason them out, in the decisions which we make. In Arnold Bennett’s 
fine novel, The Old Wives’ Tale, Sophia, deserted in Paris by her worthless 
husband, thinks how trivial was the incident which began the long train 
of events leading to her unhappy marriage. 


‘All this,” she reflected, listening in the dark to the ceaseless rattle of the street, 
“because mother and Constance wanted to sze the elephant, and I had to go 
into father’s room! I should never have caught sight of him from the drawing- 
room window!” 


But the chance glimpse of Gerald was not the root of Sophia’s mis- 
fortunes; it was the self-willed pride and impetuosity which ied her to 
elope with that faithless scamp. So, at the time of the journey to England 
and the encounter with the pirate ship, Shakespeare reminded his audi- 
ence, through the soliloquy on the plain in Denmark, that the prince had 
in his temperament that alternation of decision and procrastinition 
which led both to the ultimate consummation of his vengeance and to 
his deatia in the duel contrived by the King. Had Hamlet not been capa- 
ble of quick action, he would never have survived the fight with the 
pirates. Had he not hesitated in his revenge, he would never have been 
sent to England. The sea-voyage was in the story, and there it had to 
stay. The more carefully the ways in which Shakespeare overcame this 
technical difficulty are studied, the more remarkable does his final 
achievement appear. 
WILLiaAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 
Columbia University 
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VI 


SYLPHS AND OTHER ELEMENTAL BEINGS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE SINCE LE COMTE DE GABALIS (1670) 


VER the centuries, a varying but persistent interest in magic and 
the occult sciences has reached, by way of devious paths, the culture 
and literature of Western Europe. In France, the vigor of this natural 
human bent was manifest even during the Age of Reason; Swedenborgi- 
ans, Rosicrucians, martinistes, and Freemasons, together with a host of 
educated persons with no particular philosophical alliances, became 
pleasurably entangled in what Diderot disdainfully termed “ce tissu 
indigeste et ridicule de suppositions.”” “Le culte du merveilleux,”’ says 
a historian of that period, Constantin Bila, “‘n’épargnait aucune classe 
de la société.” The heightened interest in the marvelous, the super- 
natural, and the fantastic throughout the Romantic Period and the later 
nineteenth century is, of course, familiar. 

Though the history and the treatment of the merveilleux in French 
literature have been the objects of several interesting studies,* none of 
these deals more than superficially with elemental beings (esprits éé- 
mentaires)—sylphs, undines, gnomes, and salamanders. Since the end of 
the seventeenth century, the contacts between these inhabitants of the 
four elements and human beings have furnished subject matter for scores 
of stories, plays, operas, and poems; modern survivals of this vogue are 
still found in Ravel’s “piano poem” Ondine, Fokine’s ballet Les Syl- 
phides, and Giraudoux’s play Ondine, produced in 1939. If this richest of 
esoteric themes deserves particular notice for its two centuries and a half 
of vitality, it is equally appropriate to call attention to the curious liter- 
ary work which gave it impetus in France. 

It is commonly known that the important réle of sylphs in Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, and in Anatole France’s La Rotisserie de la reine Pé- 
dauque, is derived from the “Rosicrucian” novel Le Comte de Gabalis, 
published in 1670 by the Abbé Montfaucon de Villars; both authors 

1 Dictionnaire encyclo pédique, art. “Magie.” 

* La Croyance a la magie au XVIII* siécle en France dans les contes, romans et traités 
(Paris: Gamber, 1925), p. 15. 

§ E.g. P.-V. Delaporte, Du Merveilleux dans la littérature francaise sous le régne de Louis 
XIV (Paris: Retaux-Bray, 1891); Mary E. Storer, Un Episode littéraire de la fin du XVII* 
sicle: la mode des contes de ftes (1685-1700) (Pais: H. Champion, 1928); E. d’Hauterive, 
Le Merveilleux au XVIII siécle (Paris: Juven, 1900); C. Bila (cited above); H. Matthey, 
Essaé sur le merveilleux dans la litt. fr. depuis 18V0 (Paris: Payot, 1915); A. Viatte, Les 
Sources occultes du Romantisme. Illuminisme—Théosophie, 1770-1820 (Paris: H. Champion, 
1928, 2 vols.); J.-H. Rettinger, Le Conte fantastique dans le Romantisme francais (Paris: 
Grasset, 1909); Gérard de Nerval, Les Iluminés (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, n. d.). 
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clearly acknowledge their debt to this work. Beyond these obvious cases, 
the far-reaching importance of Villars’ novel has never been shown, even 
though the opportunity for such a study presented itself in E. Treske’s 
German doctoral dissertation on this very book. For example, not one of 
the three answers to a query in the Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux 
(in 1864) as to the origin of the names sylphe and gnome mentions Vil- 
lars; and a request for information about Villars, inserted in the same 
journal in 1914 (twenty-one years after La Rétisserie), received four 
meagre replies, which in no way suggested the scope of his influence. S. 
Lenel, in his chapter on the Contes moraux of Marmontel, does not men- 
tion Le Comte de Gabalis as the primary source of Le Mari Syl phe; Olivier 
de Ceinmar,‘ in discussing an eighteenth-century play, Le Mari Sylphe, 
was unaware not only of the influence of Marmontel and of Villars, but 
also of the fact that the theme of the husband disguised as a sylph had 
already figured in a number of French dramatic productions—none of 
which, incidentally, appears in Jules Gay’s Bibliographie des principaux 
ouorages relatifs 2 amour . . . (1862). Again, the preface to a late edition 
of Le Comte de Gabalis, published in 1921 by a Parisian press catering to 
readers of esoteric literature, informs us that Villars’ work would have 
remained virtually unknown except to a limited number of devotees of 
the occult sciences, had not Anatole France turned to it for useful ma- 
terial. The truth is that Villars’ novel was no such recondite work, and 
probably was not intended to be; this is perfectly clear from the chain 
of important and popular names—Montesquieu, Piron, Crébillon fils, 
Moncrif, Grécourt, Favart, Restif de la Bretonne, Marmontel, Pixeré- 
court, Théophile Gautier, Victo Hugo—which link the Abbé ce Villars 
with the author of La Rotisserie. 

Between 1670 and 1800, Le Comte de Gabalis, ou Entretiens sur les 
Sciences secrétes saw at least twelve French editions, as well as a certain 
number of translations into English. By 1750, several less interesting 


“Un Homme de letires au XVIII* sidcle. Marmontel, d’aprés des documents nouveaux et 
inédits (Paris: Hachette, 1902), p. 232. 

5 Etude biographique et littéraire sur C.-M. Campion (Marseille: Olive, 1878), p. 8. 

* Paris: Barbin, 1670; Amsterdam: Jacques le jeune, 1671, reprinted 1684 (accord. to 
Moréri); Cologne: Marteau, n. d.; Cologne: Paul de la Tenaille, 1693; Amsterdam (Rouen): 
Lejeune, 1700 (ed. cited by Anatole France); Amsterdam: Pierre de Coup, 1715; the same, 
1718; Londres: Vaillant, 1742; Metz, an V. The work appeared also in the Bibliothéque de 
Campagne (Bruxelles, 1785), vol. m, and in Garnier’s Voyages imaginaires, vol. XXOAV 
(1787). The Ca:sbridge Bibliography lists four English versions: The Count of Gabalis, or, 
the extravagant mysteries of the cabalists. 1680. (Translated by P{hilip] Alyres]); The Count 
of Gabalis, or, Conferences about secret sciences. 1680. (Trans. by A. L{ovell]); Modern Novels, 
1692, vol. 1; The Count of Gobalis, being a diverting history of the Rosicrucian doctrine of 
spirits. 1714. The Library of Congress has The diverting history of the Count of Gabalis. . .. 
The second edition (London: Lintott and Curll ), 1714. 
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sequels further attested to the popularity of the original.’ The following 
concise sketch of the plan of Villars’ book was contributed by the editor 
of Garnier’s collection of Voyages imaginaires (see n. 6, above): 


. . . On suppose qu’un fameux adepte que l’on nomme le comte de Gabalis, vient 
trouver l’auteur du fond de l’Allemagne, o2 il faisoit sa demeure; il croit avoir 
découvert en lui des dispositions naturelles aux grands mystéres de la cabale, et 
cette découverte détermine notre cabaliste, non seulement 4 faire un trés-long 
voyage pour venir chercher ce nouveau sage, mais 4 lui développer dans le plus 
gtand détail cette science sublime et secréte. A l’aid> de cette supposition, le 
comte de Gabalis a cinq entretiens avec l’auteur, ov il lui débite d’un ton dog- 
matique et sententieux de vraies extravagances. Quelquefois la téte du cabaliste 
s’échauffe, de vives apostrophes 4 la divinité et aux esprits élémentaires prouvent 
une imagination exaltée et des lueurs de raison et de saine philosophie qui 
s’échappent de tems en tems, prouvent que le visionnaire avoit originairement 
un bon esprit, qui s’est laissé séduire et gAter par l’amour désordonné du merveil- 
leux. 


In the second entretien, Gabalis describes the inhabitants, male and fe- 
male, of the four elements—very perfect creatures with whom mortals 
have unfortunately lost contact since Adam’s fall. But 


de méme que l’homme, par I’alliance qu’il a contractée avec Dieu, a été fait 
participant de la Divinité, les Sylphes [etc.], par l’alliance qu’ils peuvent con- 
tracter avec "homme, peuvent étre faits participans de l’immortalité. Ainsi une 
nymphe ou une sylphide devient immortelle et capable de la béatitude 4 laquelle 
nous aspirons, quand elle est assez heureuse pour se marier 4 un sage; et un 
gnome ou un sylphe cesse d’étre mortel dés le moment qu’il épouse une de nos 
filles. 


Contact can be established by any mortal whose eyes are “fortifiés par 
lusage de la trés-sainte médecine”; as to the exact method of procedure: 


II n’y a qu’a fermer un verre plein d’air conglobé, d’eau ou de terre, et le laisser 
exposé au soleil un mois; puis séparer les élémens selon la science; ce qui sur-tout 
est trés-facile en l’eau et en la terre. Il est merveilleux quel aimant c’est que 
chacun de ces élémens purifiés pour attirer nymphes, sylphes et gnomes. 


The last two entretiens trace the history of marriages between mortals 
and esprits; we learn that the fathers of Romulus and of Servius Tullius 
were salamanders, and that sylphs engendered Hercules, Alexander the 
Great, Plato, Achilles, and Melchizedec. Small wonder that the book was 
condemned, and that the good abdé, its author, was forbidden to preach! 


7 La Suite du Comte de Gabalis, ou Nouveaux Entretiens sur les Sciences secrites touchant la 
Nouvelle Philosophie. Ouvrage posthume (Cologne, 1691; Amsterdam, 1708, 1718, and an- 
other, undateu); Les Génies assistans, et Gnomes irréconciliables, ou Suite au Comte de Gaba- 
lis, attributed to Antoine Androl (Amsterdam, 1715; La Haye, 1718); reprinted with Le 
Comte de G. in 1732 (accord. to Quérard). 
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The background of Villars’ subject matter is, naturally, obscure, for 
it has its roots in the most remote folklore.* To some, it recalls the teach- 
ings of the Jewish Cabala of the Middle Ages;* the name Gabalis (or, as 
it is sometimes misspelled, Cabalis) of course suggests this. However, 
Villars’ more precise concept of intermediary or elemental beings, who 
can either become immortal or entice mortals into their own realms, was 
very probably influenced by the classification popularized by Paracelsus 
and his school, early in the sixteenth century. Such, at least, is the opin- 
ion of several writers.'® 

A still greater number of critics relate the esoteric content of Le Comte 
de Gabalis to early Rosicrucianism, with which the name of Paracelsus, 
again, is often associated;" this opinion is frequently expressed prior to 
the year 1800," and among the moderns who subscribe to it are Gérard 
de Nerval, Denis, Wallace, Viatte, and Treske, in the works cited; also 
the late E. P. Dargan in his Anatole France, 1844-1896 (New York, 
1937). Thus the name “Rosicrucian novel” appears to be well estab- 
lished, whatever be the tenets of the present-day Fellowship on the sub- 
ject of elemental beings.” 


® Voltaire (Siécle de Lowis XIV. CEwores, Moland ed., xrv, 108) conjectured that the 

Comte de G. was a part of ancient Persian mythology; Collin de Plancy (Dictionnaire in- 
fernal . . .[Paris: Furne, Jouvet, 1863], p. 305 n.) stated in 1818 that the concept of gnomes 
came out of Lapland; others believe that the notion of the four classes of esprits was re- 
ceived from the Orient at the time of the crusades. 

* In this connection the name of Pico della Mirandola is sometimes cited. Jean-Baptiste 
de Boyer, marquis d’Argens, writing of Le Comte de G. in his Lettres cabalistiques (1741) says: 
“Voila les mystéres les plus cachés de la Cabale.” Erika Treske associates Villars’ novel with 
the Cabala in her dissertation Der Rosenkreuserroman ‘Le Comte de Gabalis’ (Berlin: Eber- 
ing, 1933), p. 34, as do Ferdinand Denis (Tableau historique ... des sciences occulies ... 
[Paris: Mairet et Fournier, 1842], p. 85), Horace Binney Wal! «(Literary Criticisms and 
other Papers (Philadelphia: Parry and McMillan, 1856], p. 173), and the Dictionnaire de la 
conversation et de la lecture (Paris: Michel Lévy, 1858), art. “Sylphe.” 

1@ Anna M. Stoddart, in her biography of Paracelsus, describes his categories of elemental 
beings, which she calls “his inheritance from the teutonic realms of faerie.” (The Life of 
Paracelsus (London: Rider, 1915], p. 271.) Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué’s tale Undine 
(1810 or 1811) may owe as much to P. as to Villars; this story is the basis of Jean Girau- 
doux’s play Ondine, already mentioned. Like Fouqué, Villars cites P. in the commentary 
on the second entretien of his book. The introduction to the Paris edition of 1921, the NED, 
art. “Sylph,” and Ferdinand Denis (cf. note 9, above) refer also to Paracelsus. 

11 Stoddart, however, maintains that the first Rosicrucian Brotherhood was founded in 
Nuremberg by Simon Studion, fifty-seven years after Paracelsus’ death (0). cit., p. 250). 

12 E.g. in various editions of Villars’ novel, including the English translation of 1714; 
in Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique, art. “Borri”; in Sir William Temple’s Miscellanea 
(cited in Wallace, op. cit.); in Pope’s preface to the Rape of the Lock; in Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s 
Histoire de la philosophie hermétique (Paris, 1742); in the Chevalier de Béthune’s Relation 
du monde de Mercure (1750), wherein a Rosicrucian delivers a discourse on salamanders. 

43 In H. Spencer Lewis’ Rosicrucian Questions and Answers (San Jose, Cal., 2d ed., 1932) 
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The more immediate sources of Villars’ novel have not been thoroughly 
studied. Moréri’s Grand Dictionnaire historique (ed. of 1759, x, 624) sug- 
gests that Villars’ five entretiens ‘“‘sont le résultat des conférences agréa- 
bles que l’auteur avoit 4 la porte de Richelieu avec une troupe de gens de 
bel esprit et de bonne humeur comme lui.” Many critics have incauti- 
ously interpreted a passage in Bayle’s Dictionnaire (article ‘‘Borri’’) to 
be an assertion that the French work was influenced by Giuseppe Fran- 
cesco Borri’s La Chiave del gabinetto.“ True, Bayle states that the first 
two letters in Borri “ne sont autre chose en substance que le Comte de 
Gabalis, que M. l’abbé de Villars publia l’an 1670’; and he adds: “‘Je 
donne 4 examiner aux curieux lequel de ces deux ouvrages doit passer 
pour l’original.”” But Bayle remarks that these Italian letters, although 
“datées de Coppenhagen |’an 1666,” were not published until eleven years 
after Le Comte de Gabalis. This discrepancy is noted in the introduction 
to the French edition of 1921, and in the English edition of 1922. 

Those who have read Villars’ novel agree, for the most part, that it is 
an amusing and roguish satire directed at the dévots and illuminés of the 
author’s day. F. Rabbe, in an article on Villars published many years 
ago, wrote this opinion of the novel’s significance: 


.-.le livre de... Villars, qui fut vite populaire, dut contribuer 4 discréditer 
dans beaucoup d’esprits le merveilleux et ses histoires apocryphes. Dans ce 
siécle si éclairé, les plus grossiéres superstitions régnaient sur toutes les classes 
de la société . . . jusqu’au philosophe qui s’initiait aux mystéres de la cabale et 
aux réveries des rose-croix . . . 

Si quelque chose était capable de faire vivre le Comte de Gabalis au dela du 
siécle pour lequel il fut écrit, ce n’étaient ... [pas] ses railleries contre les 
mystéres ineptes qu’il appelle la cabale . . . , c’était la pensée intime cachée sous 
ces attaques indécises, les vues philosophiques opposées aux aberrations et au 
dévergondage des imaginations égarées et des consciences perverties ... Pour 
nous, qui regardons a distance, nous ne pouvons étre dupes; nous voyons claire- 
ment ce que les contemporains désintéressés ne faisaient que soupconner; ses 
coups atteignaient directement “‘le prince des puissances de ce monde,”’ la super- 
stition sous toutes ses formes, mais surtout sous sa forme la plus perfide et la 
plus ridicule: la forme théologique . . .18 





belief in elemental spirits is termed a “fantastic theory.” But a publication by the Rosi- 
crucian Fellowship, Max Heindel’s Mysteries of the Great Operas (London: Fowler,1921), 
assures us (p. 130) that “there are spirits in the air, in the water, and in the fire; and under 
certain conditions they are contacted by man.” 

4 This idea is accepted by Lenglet-Dufresnoy (0). cit.), the editor of Le Comte de G. in 
Garnier’s Voyages imaginaires, F. Jacotot in L’Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux (20 
mai 1914), Viatte (op. cit.), and Treske (op. cit.). 

4% “Un Abbé libre penseur et un critique inconnu de Pascal au XVII* siécle,” Revue con- 
tem poraine, Lxxrv (1870), 597-599. 
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Not all writers, however, hold to this viewpoint; some have been un- 
certain as to Villars’ true attitude and purpose,”* while others, with 
esoteric bent, choose to accept Count Gabalis as a real person, with a 
serious and profound message.'? Whatever be the truth of the matter, 
one thing is certain: while inventing nothing new, Villars won immediate 
and lasting popularity for the elemental beings he so entertainingly pre- 


sented in his novel. 

In the profusion of French works that evolved from Le Comte de Gabalis 
sylphs figure predominantly; being in form the most nearly human, and 
by nature delicate, engaging, sensual, and given to appearing to mortals 
in agreeable dreams, they easily fit into situations involving young, inex- 
perienced wives, lovelorn maidens, romantic revery, jealousy, and in- 
trigue. The number and variety of the French works containing sylphs 
and other esprits is so large as to permit here the description of only a 
few examples, together with some indications of Villars’ influence." 


4 Indecision is to be noted in Vigneul-Marville’s Mélanges d’ histoire et de littérature (1725 
ed., 1, 336): “On n’a point sd si l’auteur ne vouloit que badiner ou s’il parloit tout de bon.” 
Wallace (op. cit.) cites the same author, referring to him by his real name, N.-B. d’Argonne. 
F. Denis, in his Tableau des sciences occultes (1842 ed., p. 261), writes: “[Villars] est un des 
auteurs qui ont le plus écrit sur la Kabbale, mais de telle sorte que l’on ne peut savoir s’il y 
croyait ou si c’était un simple jeu d’esprit.” Again, Collin de Plancy (Dictionnaire infernal, 
art. “‘Rose-Croix”) says: “[Villars] a beaucoup écrit sur la cabale, et de maniére qu’on ne 
sait pas trés bien découvrir s’il y croyait ou s’il s’en moquait.” 

1” C, H. Bjerregaard, writing in the theosophic journal The World (xxx [1914], 116-121), 
says: “To a reader who cannot or will not believe that the Comte de Gabalis was a real 
person, but merely a fiction . . . , the advice is that he leave the question open and attend 
to the teachings of the book. . . . All this has meaning to those only of the Inner Life . . . 
the man and the book . . . leave a subtle influence upon the mind and prepare it for a flight 
upwards.” A prefatory essay on the esoterics of Gabalis in the French edition of 1921 (p. 
lix) quotes the Marquis d’Argens’ opinion: “Voila les mystéres les plus cachés de la Cabale. 
Ils sont expliqués trés clairement, quoiqu’en peu de mots, dans cet entretien tiré des écrits 
d’un fameux écrivain [Villars] qui eft été un des plus parfaits philosophes cabalistiques, s’il 
edt eu autant de discrétion que de science.” The writer then suggests that Villars may have 
met his mysterious death on the road to Lyon at the hands of the esprits lémentaires, whose 
secrets he had so audaciously betrayed. This notion developed shortly after Villars’ death 
in 1673; Vigneul-Marville mentions it in his Mélanges as early as 1700, as does Voltaire 
later in his Siécle de Lowis XIV (cf. above, n. 8). Finally, the foreword to the English edition 
of 1922, referring to a previous edition in English, says: ‘Sent forth into the darkness of 
seven years ago, this volume found readers East and West and over the seas, who recog- 
nized in it the truth of a life-time’s seeking and said, “The Comte de Gabalis is a book of light 
and has brought us understanding’.” 

18 Except for occasional references, no attempt will be made to describe those works 
treating of undines, salamanders, and gnomes. Titles of such works will, however, be found 
listed at the close of this article. Neither will Villars’ influence in England be developed 
here, although such a study would be of interest. Dryden knew the novel (cf. letter to Mrs. 
Thomas, 1699, cited in Wallace, op. cit., p. 173); John Cunningham and Christopher Smart 
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One of the most popular themes is that of a husband (or lover) who 
arouses true passion in a woman by pretending to be a sylph, appearing 
to her at night and delighting her with romantic discourse and subtle 
attentions. In the end, he reveals his true identity, and all is well. The 
effectiveness of this device presupposes that the woman is already con- 
vinced of the reality of sylphs; this usually results from her having read 
Le Comte de Gabalis. An early piece of this type is the one-act comic opera 
by Fagan and Panard, Le Sylphe supposé, played in 1730 and again in 
1743. In the first scene, Uranie’s gullibility is thus explained: 

Tl est vrai qu’une lecture mal entendue a fait sur elle un prodigieux effet. 
AIR: Par nature. 

Et le Sylphe et Gulliver 

Lui font voir un Monde en I’air: 
Bergerac et Gabalis, 
Et toute la sequelle 

Des chimériques Esprits, 

Ont brouillé sa cervelle. 


In the anonymous story Le Sylphe amoureux, published in 1730 and again 
in 1738 and 1787, the same plot follows the more elaborate pattern of 
later works: the Marquise d’Autricourt, after reading Le Comte de Gaba- 
lis, begins to receive nightly visitations from her “‘sylph,” who courts 
her with gifts and with music. She pleads with him to take on a visible 
form: “Je voudrois que mon invisible amant eit la figure de M. de Pon- 
teuil, ou que M. de Ponteuil eft l’amour et la délicatesse de l’esprit aér- 
ien.” “Tl a l'un et l’autre, dit le jeune comte de Ponteuil lui-méme sortant 
d’un cabinet et se jettant aux pieds de la marquise. . . . ” In a comedy by 
Poullain de Saint-Foix, Le Sylphe (1743), a secluded girl who has 
“poured away her hours ovér a cursed pack of caballistical books,”’* is 
readily fooled by a marquis posing as Ziblis, a sylph. Similarly, in Fa- 
vart’s one-act comedy Isabelle et Gertrude (1765), a girl, exalted over 
Villars’ novel, is easily duped by her lover. 

The most thoroughgoing treatment of this theme comes also in 1765 





refer to sylphs in their respective poems The Broken China and Reason and Imagination; 
The Sylph, a novel attributed to the Duchess of Devonshire, had two editions in 1779, 
others in 1783, 1784, and 1805; Sir William Temple’s Miscellanea has been mentioned in n. 
12; William Brough’s The Syl phide, a New and Original Extravaganza was published in 
London zround 1867. The editor of the English edition of Le Comte de G. (New York: 
Masonic Supply Co., 1922) mentions that Robert Southey owned a copy of the novel (the 
poet invokes the Spirits of the Elements in the second of his Love Elegies), that Browning 
may have been influenced by Villars in The Ring and the Book, and that Lytton used Gabalis 
in his Zanoné. English translations of Le Comte de G. are mentioned above, n. 6. 
19 Quoted from the English translation by James Andres (London, 1771). 
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with Marmontel’s Le Mari Sylphe, which appeared that year in a new 
edition of his Contes moraux; again the reading of Gabalis puts the inex- 
perienced heroine into the proper state of mind to be successfully courted 
by her own husband. Two plays, written in southern France and bearing 
the same title, Le Mari Sylphe, were based on Marmontel’s story. ‘The 
first, existing only in manuscript form, was composed some time after 
1765 by Charles-Michel Campion, contréleur des fermes at Marseille. The 
second comedy, with music by Fournier, is anonymous; it was played and 
published in Toulouse in 1775. A play by F.-A. Quétant, not consulted, 
may follow a similar pattern; it is entitled L’Amant Sylphe, and was pro- 
duced in 1783. Many years later, in 1856, the theme is again taken up by 
J.-H. Vernoy de Saint-Georges in his two-act opera Le Sy!phe; a young 
girl—“‘charmante . . . quoiqu’un peu exaltée, un peu romanesque, comme 
feu sa tante . . . qui consommait trois romans par jour”— is courted by a 
marquis disguised as a sylph. 

Other themes involving sylphs are numerous. In La Sylphide, a com- 
edy by Dominique (1730), a sylphide makes love to a man, and in La 
Sylphide, ou ? Ange gardien, published in 1796 and purporting to be the 
translation of an English story by the Duchess of Devonshire, a girl 
plays the réle of sylphide. In a story ascribed to Crébillon fils, Le Sylphe 
(1730), a sylph appears to a woman in a dream, without ever materializ- 
ing. In Pierre Le Tourneur’s translation of another of the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s novels, Le Syl phe (1784), a virtuous man plays the part of a 
sylph, writes letters to a married woman who has fallen in love with him, 
and dissuades her from her guilty affection. Baour-Lormian’s ballad La 
Sylphide (1829) relates the vengeance of a sylphide who leads an unfaith- 
ful mortal to his death. A sylphide is portrayed as the Devil in disguise 
in Cazotte’s Le Diable amoureux (1772). Occasionally the sylphs and 
other esprits are shown as humorous, puckish types, as in the Marquis 
d’Argens’ Letires cabalistiques (1741), where their particular function is 
to punish churchmen. Mouhy’s tale Lamékis (1735-37; 1787) describes 
a fantastic initiation into the Society of Sylphs, on the Ile des Sylphides; 
and in Charles Henrion’s Mémoires philosophiques ... ov l’on trouve 
Porigine des sylphes . . . (Paris, 1798), the eccentric individual who runs 
through the streets in blue socks shouting: “O prodige! 6 miracle!” and, 
when admitted to the author’s house, delivers a long harangue on the 
origin of elemental beings, is patently a second Count Gabalis. In general, 
the literature of sylphs since the early Romantic Period has substituted 
for the themes of intrigue and tours de force a more lyric, often delicate 
poetry, so admirably interpreted in the piano composition of Ravel, men- 
tioned above. 

The assertion by one of the characters in Le Sylphe amoureux (1730) 


> 
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that “tout le monde a lu Gabalis,”’ is not far from expressing accurately 
the widespread vogue and knowledge of Villars’ curious novel. P.-V.. 

- Delaporte™ gives five references in the letters of Mme de Sévigné (1671- 
76) to Gabalis and to sylphs; he points out also that in the comedy La 
Pierre philosophale (1681) Thomas Corneille and Donneau de Visé “‘es- 
sayérent d’introduire ces génies des éléments sur la scéne comique,”’ and 
that stories by Mme de Murat, Hamilton, and Houdar de La Motte con- 
tain sylphs and other esprits. Miss Storer, in La Mode des contes de fées 
(p. 243), says that Mme Durand “parle du Comte de Gabalis dans sa 
Comtesse de Mortane,’”’ and that “la moitié de la féerie du chevalier de 
Mailly est 4 la maniére du Comte de Gabalis.” Miss Storer asserts also 
that Francois Nodot’s famous Histoire de Mélusine (1698) was influenced 
by Gabalis. 

In the early eighteenth century, the Abbé J.-B. Morvan de Belle- 
garde wrote on elemental beings in his Lettres curieuses de littérature et de 
morale (2d. ed., Amsterdam, 1707). Montesquieu, in his Letires persanes 
(1721), finds in Paris a man “(qui] vous promet de vous faire coucher 
avec les Esprits aériens, pourv que vous soyez seulement trente ans 
sans voir de femmes’ (letter dated le 10 de la lune de Saphar, 1714). The 
Marquis d’Argens, previously cited, mentions Villars in his Lettres caba- 
listiques (1741), as does the Abbé d’Artigny in his Nouveaux Mémoires 
histoire, de critique et de littérature (Paris, 1749): “Je crois méme,” he 
says, “‘que pour l’art du dialogue personne n’a plus approché le style de 
Pascal.” Diderot gave the name of Gabalis to a lover who figures in the 
Bijoux indiscrets (1748, chap. li); the Marquise d’Urfé (a descendant of 
the author of L’Asirée) pretended to hold frequent commerce with sylphs, 
and maintained that her mother was a sylphide.™ Rousseau, in his Con- 
fessions (Book x1), writes: “ ... on était loin de concevoir 4 quel point 
je puis m’enflammer pour des étres imaginaires. Sans quelques réminis- 
cences de jeunesse et Mme d’Houdetot, les amours que j’ai sentis et 
décrits n’auraient été qu’avec des sylphides.” Considerable space is 
given to Villars in Moréri’s Grand Dictionnaire historique (cited above), 
in dom Augusti», Calmet’s Traité sur les apparitions des esprits et sur les 

‘ pampires (1751), in the Abbé Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s Histoire de la philoso- 
phie hermétique (also previously cited), and in Pernety’s Dictionnaire 
mytho-hermétique (1758). 

With the approach of Romanticism, traces of Villars’ influence become 


® Du Merveilleux dans la litt. fr. sous le régne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1891), pp. 118, 122. 

* In Villars’ novel, Gabalis discloses that philosophers, in order to encourage the sylphs 
in their desire to gain immortality by forming alliances with mortals, have “tous résolu 
d’un commun accord de renoncer entiérement aux femmes... . ” 

* Viatte, op. cit., 1, 219-220. 
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less obvious; none the less, the new crop of beings from the realms of pure 
fantasy unquestionably owes something to the seventeenth-century 
work which popularized them in France, even though they are compli- 
cated with strains of Cagliostro, Rosicrucianism, orientalism, demonol- 
ogy’, etc. Viatte points out that Chateaubriand, though not given whole- 
heartedly to associating with the tluminés, nevertheless “lui-méme 
poursuit une ‘sylphide,’ un fantéme plus beau que les femmes d’ici- 
bas....”™ Viatte detects the influence of Le Comte de Gabalis also in 
Charles Nodier’s Jean-Francois les Bas-Bleus and Jean Sbogar, while in 
his Trilby, ou le Lutin d’Argail (1822), “Calmet—et l’abbé de Villars— 
lui fournissent . . . sa démonologie.”™ Victor Hugo, as well, is indebted to 
this rich background of elemental beings; compare in his Odes et Ballades 
the poems Le Sylphe (1823), La Fée et la Péri (1824), A Trilby (1825). 

The following titles, representing works in which esprits élémentaires 
figure more or less significantly, afford a clear impression of Villars’ in- 
fluence over a period of two hundred twenty-five years. Compendiums, 
treatises like that of dom Calmet, and works in which sylphs, undines, 
salamanders, and gnomes do not actually appear, are omitted, and the 
list otherwise pretends to no completeness. 


Corneille, Thomas, and Visé, J. Donneau de, La Pierre philosophale, comédie. 
Paris, 1681. 

Murat, Henriette de Castelnau, comtesse de, Nouveaux Contes de fées. 1698. 
(Le Sylphe amoureux; Le Roi Porc; Le Parfait Amour; L’Isle de la Magni- 
ficence, etc.) 

Legrand, Alfred-Louis, L’Amour diable, comédie. Paris, 1708; La Haye, 1710; 
also 1712, 1731, 1742, 1770, etc. 

Auneuil, Louise de Bossigny, comtesse d’, Contes. (Circa 1710.) (L’Origine des 
cornes; Le Génie familier [1709]; also in Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, 
vol. v1, where it is ascribed to the Countess d’Aulnoy.) 

Aulnoy, Marie-Catherine de Berneville, comtesse d’, Le Prince lutin (early 18th 
century), in Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. 11; later editions, 1809, 
1827, 1845, 1864, etc. 

Bordelon, l’abbé Laurent, L’ Histoire . . .de M. Oufle. Paris, 1710; 1754, 2 vols.; 
Garnier, Voyages imaginaires, xxxvi (1789). 

Gueulette, Thomas-Simon, Les Soirées bretonnes: Histoire du sage Famagongoma. 
Paris, 1712; Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. xxxt1. 

Bordelon, l’abbé Laurent, Les Tours de matire Gonin . . . Paris, 1713; 1714. 

Anon. L’Esprit follet, ou le Sylphe amoureux, in Avantures choisies ... Paris, 
1714; 1738. 


% Op. cit., 1, 132-133. Viatte refers to the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe (Paris, Biré ed.,n.d., 
1, 150-153). Cf. Charles Nodier’s conception of a similar woman in La Neuvaine de la Chan- 
deleur (1839). 

™ Jbid., 1, 159. Jean Larat, however, has nothing to say concerning Villars in his La 
Tradition et Vexotisme dans l’ewore de Charles Nodier (Paris: Champion, 1923). 
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Legrand, Marc-Antoine, Le Roi de Cocagne, comédie en 3 actes. Paris, 1719; 1780; 
Rheims, 1800. 

La Motte, Antoine Houdar de, Fables nouvelles. Paris, 1719; 1720; 1727, etc. 

Montesquieu, Charles Secondat, baron de, Lettres persanes. Cologne, 1721. 

Lévéque, Louise Cavelier, Le Prince invisible, histoire. Paris, 1722; 1744; Le 
Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. xxrv. 

Piron, Alexis, Arlequin-Deucalion, monologue en 3 actes. 1722; Guvres completes, 
Paris, 1776, vol. 11. 

, Le Faux Prodige, comédie. 1726; Euvres, vol. tv. 

Fagan, Christ.-Barth., and Panard, C.-F., Le Sylphe supposé, opéra-comique. 
1730; Thédire de Fagan, 1761, vol. rv. 

Dominique, le P. Fr. Biancolelli, dit, and Romagnési, La Sylphide, comédie en 
1 acte. Paris, 1730. 

Hamilton, Antoine, comte d’, Le Bélier, conte (Part II of Histoire de Pertharite et 
de Ferandine). 1730; Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. xx. 

Anon. Le Sylphe amoureux. 1730; Garnier, Voyages imaginaires, xxxiv (1787). 

Crébillon fils, C.-P. Jolyot de (?), Le Sylphe, roman. Paris, 1730; 1739; Garnier, 
Voyages imag., xxxtv (1787). 

Hamilton, A., comte d’, Zénéyde} in Ceuvres mélées, Paris, 1731. 

Anon., Le Comte de Gabalis, piece en 1 acte. Unpublished; cited in Bibliotheque des 
Thédires, catalogue .. . annoté par Maupoint. Paris, 1733. 

Cuylus, A. de Thubiéres, comte de (?), Le Nouveliste aérien, ou le Sylphe amoureux. 
Amsterdam, 1734. 

Nadal, l’abbé, Les Voyages de Zulma dans le pays des fées (section Histoire des 
fées et de leur origine). Amsterdam, 1734; Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1735, vol. 
1x; ibid., ed. 1787-89, vol. xvt. 

Gresset, Jean-Bapt.-Louis, La Chartreuse, podme. Paris, 1735. 

Mouhy, Charles Fieux, chevalier de, Lamékis, ou les Voyages extraordinaires 
d’un Egyptien dans la terre intérieure ... Paris, 1735; Garnier, Voyages 
imag., xx1 (1787). 

Saint-Foix, G.-F. Poullain de, Le Silphe, comédie en 1 acte. Paris, 1743; 1769. 

Lubert, Mile de, Le Prince Glacé et la princesse Etincelante. La Haye (Paris), 
1743; Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. xxxmmI. 

Pajon, Henri, Eritsine et Parelin. Mercure de France, 1744; Bibliotheque des fées 
et des génies, ed. by the abbé de Laporte. Paris, 1765; Ze Cabinet des fées, 
ed. 1787-89, vol. xxx1v. 

Laffichard, Th., La Salamandre, nouvelle allégorique. Venise, 1744. 

Moncrif, F.-A. Paradis de, Zélindor, roi des Sylphes, ballet en 1 acte. Paris, 1745; 
1753; 1769; 1773, etc. 

La Rougére (accord. to Quérard: Larougiére), Le Génie ombre et la Sala-gno- 
silphondine-Chimboraco, conte physique. Chimerie (Paris), 1746; also in 
Bibliotheque choisie et amusante. Amsterdam, 1748-52, vol. rv. 

Grécourt, J.-B. Willart de, La Macreuse et la Salamandre (fable in verse). 1747 (?) 

Caylus, A. de Thubiéres, comte de (?), Aphranor et Bellanire, conte, in Le Pot- 
Pourri, owvrage de ces Dames et de ces Messieurs. Amsterdam (Paris), 1748; 
CBuvres badines. Paris, 1787, vol. vir; abbé de Laporte, Bibliotheque des fées 
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et des génies. Paris, 1765; Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. xxxiv. 

Béthune, chevalier de, Relation du monde de Mercure. Genéve, 1750; Garnier, 
Voyages imag., xv (1787). 

La Motte, Ant. Houdar de, Les Peuples élémentaires (poem), in Lettres de M. de 
La Motte... N. p., 1754. 

Marcilly, Laurent, Zélindor et Zaire (tale). La Haye, 1755. 

Cointreau, L’ Amant Salamandre, ou les Aventures de Vinfortunée Julie, histoire 
véritable. Paris, 1756, 2 vols., Garnier, Voyages imag., xxx1v (1787). 

Pelletier, H.-F., Zélie et Zélindor, vaudeville en 1 acte. Paris, 1763. 

Bontemps, Mme (Marie-Jeanne de Chatillon), Les Quatre Saisons, in Les Saisons 
et les jours, poemes. N. p., 1764. 

Favart, Charles-Simon, Isabelle et Gertrude, ou les Sylphes supposés, com. en 1 
acte. Paris, 1765; 1770; 1822. 

Marmontel, Jean-Francois, Le Mari Sylphe, in Contes moraux. New ed., Paris, 
1765, 3 vols. 

Robert, Mme (Marie-Anne de Roumier), Voyages de milord Céton dans les sept 
plandtes . .. La Haye, Paris, 1765-66, 4 vols.; Amsterdam, Paris, 1782-87, 
2 vols.; Garnier, Voyages imag., Xvu-xvit (1787). 

, Les Ondins, conte moral. Londres, Paris, 1768; Garnier, Voyages imag., 
xxxiv (1787). 

Campion, Charles-Michel, Le Mari Sylphe, comédie en 2 actes. 1768 (?) Un- 
published. 

Wieland, Christophe-Martin, Les Aventures merveilleuses de don Silvio de Rosalva 
(Part I, chaps. x, xix, xx; Part rv, chaps. i, ii, iv). French translation, 
Dresden, 1769; 1772; Le Cabinet des fées, ed. 1787-89, vol. xxxvt. 

Anon., Le Mari Sylphe, comédie. Toulouse, 1775. 

Martin de Choisy, P.-E., Le Sylphe, ou le Mari comme il y en a peu, comédie en 
3 actes. Paris, 1778; Montpellier, 1778. 

Dorat, Cl.-Jos., Le Sylphe par excellence, in Almanach des Muses, 1780, pp. 25-27. 

Restif de la Bretonne, N.-E., La Découverte australe. Paris, 1781, 4 vols. (11, 
477 ff.;1v, 99). 

Imbert, Barthélemi, Les Deux Sylphes, comédie en 1 acte. Paris, 1781. 

Quétant, Fr.-Ant., L’ Amant Sylphe, comédie. Paris, 1783. 

Barruel, l’abbé Aug., Vers d’un Sylphe & une femme célébre, in Almanach des 
Muses, 1784, pp. 181-182. 

Devonshire, Georgiana Cavendish, Duchess of, Le Sylphe (novel), translated by 
Pierre Le Tourneur. Paris, 1784, 2 vols. 

——,, La Sylphide, ou? Ange gardien (novel), translated by Mme de Montolieu. 
Lausanne, Paris, 1795; also 1796 with title Alice, ou la Sylphide. Reprinted 
1813, 1829. 

Petitain, Louis-Germain, Grand Conseil tenu par les sylphes pour recevoir dans les 
airs et complimenter dignement le plus grand des astronomes du monde (i.e., 
Blanchard). N. p., n. d. (circa 1798). 

Henrion, C., Mémoires philosophiques d’Henrion, od Von trouve Vorigine des 
sylphes etc. Paris, an v1 (1798). 

Anon., Le Sylphe galant et observateur, contes ontimoraux. Paris, an rx. 
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Cuvelier de Trie, J.-G.-A., Les Hommes de la nature et les hommes policés .. . 
préctdé des Deux Sylphes, prologue . . . Paris, an rx (1801). 

Wieland, Christophe-Martin, Les A bdérites, suivis de la Salamandre et de la Statue, 
translated by Griffet de la Baume. Paris, 1802. 

Merle, J.-T., and Ourry, E., Sapherine, ou le Réveil magique, mélo-féerie en 2 
actes. Paris, 1811. 

Jouy, V.-J. de, and Lefebvre, Noél, Zirphile et Fleur de Myrte, opéra-féerie en 2 
actes. Paris, 1818. 

La Motte Fouqué, Friedrich, baron de, Ondine, translated by Mme de Montolieu. 
Paris, 1819; 1822; 1834; 1849; 1865; 1895, etc. 

Nodier, Charles, Trilby, ou le Lutin d’Argail. Paris, 1822. 

Terrasson, Henri, Les Sylphides, in Almanach des Muses, 1825, pp. 143-144. 

Hugo, Victor, Odes et Ballades, 1826. 

Mussot, P., Le Silphe, comédie en 1 acte. Lunéville, 1828. 

Baour-Lormian, L., La Sylphide, ballade, in Légendes, ballades et fabliaux. Paris, 
1829, 2 vols. 

Dovalle, Charles, Le Sylphe, poésies de feu C. D., avec une préface par V. Hugo. 
Paris, 1830; 1868. 

Pixerécourt, R.-C. Guilbert de, Ondine, ou la Nymphe des eaux, pitce-féerie en 
4 actes. Paris, 1830. (Played 116 times.) 

Rochefort, Edm., and Varin, Ch., Follet, ou le Sylphe, vaudeville en 2 actes. Paris, 
1832. 

Lassailly, Ch., Le Retour du Sylphe, in Almanach des Muses, 1832, pp. 310-315. 

Taglioni, Filippo, La Sylphide, ballet en 2 actes. Paris, 1832 (2 editions). 

Séveste, Jules and Jaime, La Syiphide, drame en 2 actes, imité du ballet de M. 
Taglioni. Paris, 1832. 

Pixerécourt, R.-C. Guilbert de, Les Quatre Elémens, pitce-féerie en 4 actes et 10 
tableaux. Paris, 1833. 

Desbordes-Valmore, Mme Marceline, Une Ondine (poem), in Les Pleurs. Paris, 
1833. 

Dufestel, F., Le Sylphe (poem), in La France littéraire. Paris, 1835 (xx1, 395-397). 

Foucher, Paul, La Sylphide (poem), ibid., 1836 (xxv, 84-86). 

Gautier, Théophile, L’Ondine et le pécheur (1841), in Poésies complétes. Paris, 
1845. 

Coran, Charles, Sylphide (poem), in Elégances. Paris, 1846-57. 

Lubize, Pierre-H.-M. (pseud. of P.-H. Martin), and Grange, Eng., Trumeau, ou 
les Deux Sylphides, vaudeville en 1 acte. Paris, 1849. 

Saint-Georges, J.-H. Vernoy de, Le Sylphe, opéra. Paris, 1856. 

Ponsard, Francois, Ce qui platt aux femmes, piece en 3 actes. Paris, 1860. 

Houville, Gérard d’ (pseud. of Mme de Regnier), Le Sylphe (1917), in Je crois 
que je vous aime. Sept Proverbes. Paris, 1927. 

Giraudoux, Jean, Ondine, pidce en 3 actes. Paris, 1939. 
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Indiana University 








VII 


TYSON’S ORANG-OUTANG, SIVE HOMO SYLVESTRIS 
AND SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


MONG the probable sources upon which Swift drew for his Gulliver’s 
Travels. there is one work which has been completely overlooked. 
This is Edward Tyson’s book Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvesiris, pub- 
lished under the imprimatur of the Royal Society at London in May or 
June, 1699. This work consists of two parts, the first dealing with the 
anatomy of a juvenile chimpanzee, the second with the knowledge of the 
apes and monkeys possessed by the ancients and their interpretation of 
it. 

At the date of the publication of the book Tyson was the most dis- 
tinguished comparative anatomist in England. He was the principal, and 
most active, anatomist to the Royal Society, Chief Physician and Super- 
intendent of Bethlehem Hospital, Censor of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, and Reader in Anatomy at Surgeon’s Hall, where he had been 
teaching for fifteen years prior to the publication of his book.! Tyson was 
also a prolific contributor of the most exemplary studies in comparative 
anatomy to the pages of the Philosophical Transections. As a result of 
these activities his work was well-known and esteemed among the 
learned. Had any work been necessary to place the seal of approval upon 
Tyson’s already great reputation it would have been his Orang-Outang. 
This work, of which Huxley, in 1863, remarked that it might still serve 
as a model of its kind,? because of the tremendous influence which it has 
exercised upon the development of certain aspects of our culture, places 
its author on a par with such figures as Copernicus, Vesalius, Newton, 
and Darwin. ; 

It would appear that historians of western culture have failed to realize 
the importance of the réle which Tyson’s book has played in the develop- 
ment of our culture because it gave rise to no controversy, and raised no 
challenging issues, but was quietly accepted into the canon of western 
thought without so much as a sermon being preached against it. No mat- 
ter how great the influence of a man’s work may be his name will gener- 
ally not be remembered unless much noise is made in connection with it. 
In Tyson’s day there is considerable evidence that his Orang-Outang was 
widely read among the learned both at home and abroad. Literary men 
who were also physicians, such as Samuel Garth, Sir Richard Blackmore, 

1 For a study of Tyson and his work see M. F. Ashley Montagu, Edward Tyson, 1650- 
1708, And the Rise of Human and Comparative Anatomy in England (Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society, xx, 1943), pp. xxix-++-488. 

2 T. H. Huxley, Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature (London, 1863), p. 8. 
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and John Arbuthnot, showed their acquaintance with the work in their 
own writings.’ There were, doubtless, many others who were familiar 
with the work, and among these, as I shall endeavor to show, Jonathan 
Swift was probably one. 


In his Orang-Outang Tyson gave a detailed description of the anatomy 
of a juvenile chimpanzee together with an account of its habits. The ani- 
mal had been brought from Angola in lower West Africa some months 
before its death, and was the first of its kind to have been seen in England. 
Its striking resemblance to man impressed every one who saw it, and 
most of all Tyson. While not regarding the creature as human (as 
Monboddo later came to do), Tyson pointed out that a detailed study of 
its structure and habits showed it to be an animal, nay, the animal which 
in the whole kingdom of animate Nature stood nearest to man, that in 
the Great Chain of Being it constituted the link between man and the 
lower animals. Furthermore, Tyson suggested that it was upon just such 
animals as this that the Ancients had based their stories of pygmies, and 
so he called his own specimen—but quite noncommittally—a Pygmie. 
In the first of the essays of the second part of his book “A Philological 
Essay concerning the Pygmies of the Ancients” Tyson more fully exam- 
ines the accounts of the Ancients relating to pygmies and concludes that 
most of them were probably based upon such animals as his own “Orang- 
Outang.” Eddy, in his excellent study of Swift’s sources, remarks that 
“It is not unlikely that Swift read the essay himself.’”* 

The probability is fairly high that Swift not only knew this Essay but 
was also familiar with the whole work of which it formed a part. Aside 
from the internal evidence provided by Gulliver’s Travels itself, there is a 
certain amount of external evidence which indicates that Swift was famil- 
iar with Tyson’s book. 

In February 1713/14 Swift converted the three-year old Tory club 
or Society into the Scriblerus Club, the most active members of which, 
including himself, were Pope, Gay, Parnell, and above all, Arbuthnot. 


§ See Samuel Garth, The Dispensary, in which Tyson is referred to as Carus (the cogno- 
men of Lucretius). Garth’s poem was published in late June, 1699, a few weeks after the 
appearance of Tyson’s book, though it had been in circulation in manuscript for some 
months before. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, The Lay-Monastery (London, 1714), pp. 27-34. 

John Arbuthnot, see pp. 86-89 of the present paper. 

‘ William A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton University Press, 1923), 
pp. 81-82, Dr. Eddy gives a brief but quite erroneous account of this Essay, based, appar- 
ently, on a renrint of it separately issued by the late Professor B. C. A. Windle in 1894, A 
Philological Essay Concerning the Pygmies of the Ancients (London, David Nutt, 1894). 
Had Dr. Eddy been familiar with Tyson’s original volume it is a likely conjecture that 
there would have been no necessity for the present paper. 
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The principal purpose of the club was the collaborative composition of a 
comprehensive satire on the follies and abuses of learning, presented 
through the Memoirs of the life and work of Martinus Scriblerus. The 
first four were exclusively literary contributors, while Arbuthnot was 
both literary and scientific contributor. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that Arbuthnot was the most substantial contributor of all to the 
Memoirs. As Swift wrote to Arbuthnot in a letter dated July 3, 1714: 


To talk of Martin in any other hands but Yours is a Folly. You every day give 
better hints than all of us together could do in a twelvemonth: And to say the 
Truth, Pope who first thought of the Hint has no Genius at all to it, in my mind: 
Gay is too young; Parnell has some Ideas of it, but is idle; I could putt together, 
and lard, and strike out well enough, but all that relates to the Sciences must be 
from you.® 


Among the collaborative works of the Scriblerus Club is An Essay of 
the Learned Martinus Scriblerus, Concerning the Origin of Sciences. Writ- 
ten to the Most Learned Dr. F. R. S., From the Deserts of Nubia. 
“The Most Learned Dr. F. R. S.,” is probably intended for that 
egregious coxcomb Dr. John Woodward, the first geologist of his time.® 

This Essay was first published in 1732 by Pope in the additional vol- 
ume to his Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. It was probably composed 
about the year 1713. According to Spence, Pope said that the Essay was 
written by himself “and (I think he added) Dr. Arbuthnot.” At another 
time Pope said it was by himself, Parnell, and Arbuthnot.’ If Swift had 
no hand in its composition it is highly probable that he read the finished 
Essay in manuscript. 

In this Essay Scriblerus, writing from the deserts of Ethiopia, is made 
to trace the beginnings of the arts and sciences in the activities of apes 
and monkeys. It is practically certain that most of the facts relating to 
these animals were derived from the pages of Tyson’s Orang-Outang, since 
it was the only work in which so many facts could be found collected to- 
gether. To have been able to cite so many facts and stories concerning the 
apes and monkeys without the assistance of Tyson’s book it would be 
necessary to credit the collaborators with a kind of esoteric learning 
which there is no good reason to believe that any of them possessed. The 
assumption that they relied upon Tyson’s book for these facts and stories 


5 See Swift’s letter to Arbuthnot in George A. Aitken, The Life and Works of John Ar- 
buthnot (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892), p. 66. 

* For an excellent contemporary account of Woodward’s personality and mannerisms 
see London in 1710: From the Travels of Zacharias Conrad von U ffenbach (Translated and 
edited by W. H. Quarrell and Margaret Ware), London, Faber and Faber, 1934, pp. 172- 
173, 176-177. 

1 Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, eic., pp. 167-168, p. 126, p. 152. 
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is by far the simplest and the best explanation, especially as Tyson’s book 
is specifically quoted and mentioned in the Essay itself. Thus Scriblerus 
writes: 

Nor let me quit this head without mentioning, with all due respect, Oran Outang 
the great, the last of this line; whose unhappy chance it was to fall into the hands 
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of the Europeans.* Oran Outang, whose value was not known to us, for he was a 
mute philosopher:* Oran Outang, by whose dissection the learned Dr. Tyson 
has added a confirmation to this system, from the resemblance of the homo 
sylvestris and our human body, in those orgars by which the rational soul is 
exerted.*? 


Through this reference to Tyson’s work," occurring in an Essay which 
contains numerous possible suggestions for Gulliver’s Travels itself, Swift 
would certainly have learned of the existence of Tyson’s book, if he had 
not already known of it or read it. Arbuthnot, who had been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1704, almost certainly was acquainted 
with Tyson personally, and that it was he who was responsible for the 
sum and substance of the Essay on the Origin of the Sciences and the refer- 

“ence to Tyson’s book there can be no reasonable doubt. Tyson’s book ap- 
pears to have made an appreciable impression upon him, and it is quite 
likely that he discussed it with his friends, Swift among them. Both 
Arbuthnot and Tyson were active members of the Royal College of Phys- 
icians, and both held their professional posts by Royal appointment. 
Though it is unlikely that they were ever on intimate terzus, it is probable 
that Arbuthnot knew of Tyson that which is generally known about dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, namely, his place of birth and his best known 
work. These facts may also have been known to Swift. It may therefore 
be of significance, or it may be a pure coincidence, that Swift makes 
Gulliver write “We set sail from Bristol, May 4th, 1699,” for it was in 
Bristol that Tyson was born, and it was there that he was brought up. It 
was in May 1699 that his Orang Outang was officially published. 

As Bristol was a great and busy port in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and it would have been the ordinary thing to have set sail from 
there, we can dismiss the name of the town as being a pure coincidence as 
far as the birth place of Tyson is concerned, but in view of the character 
of Swift’s book the date of sailing cannot be so easily dismissed. What 
seems likely is that Swift at first had merely received an account of 
Tyson’s Orang-Outang at second hand. When this event may have taken 
place we cannot tell, but it obviously must have been some time between 
the actual appearance of Tyson’s book (late May or early June, 1699) and 
presumably, the year 1713 or 1714. In his contribution to the Memoirs 


® Is it possible that upon reading this sentence a thought occurred to Swift: “Yes, but 
supposing a European fell into the hands of the Oran Outangs. What then?” I do not sug- 
gest that Swift ever experienced such a thought; I merely suggest the possibility. 

® This idea was delightfully exploited, via Monboddo, by Thomas Love Peacock in his 
novel Melincourt (1817), in which the hero is “‘a mute philosopher, Oran-Outang.” 

1 “An Essay of the Learned Martinus Scriblerus, etc.,” in Alexander Pope, Méscellanies 
in Prose and Verse (London, 1732), m1. Aitken, op. cit., p. 366. 

1 Footnote no. 3 in the original Essay gives the full reference to Tyson’s book. 
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of Martinus Scriblerus entitled ‘‘Of the Secession of Martinus, and Some 
Hints of his Travels,” originally printed as chapter xvi of that work,” 
Swiit begins with the statement that “It was in the year 1699 that 
Martin set out on his Travels.” And in the next paragraph he writes that 
“the was carr’d by a prosperous Storm, to a Discovery of the Remains of 
the ancient Pygmaean Empire.”’ The account of the Pygmie compared 
with a Man published in 1699 would seem to have been definitely in 
Swift’s mind. Later on, when Swift came to write in full the Travels which 
he had originally intended should form part of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, 
he probably consulted Tyson’s book, and from the date of its licensure by 
the Royal Society “Maij 1699’ took the date for the commencement 
of Gulliver’s voyage to Lilliput. 

In chapter 1 of A Voyage to the Country of the Houyhnhnms the Yahoos 
are described as having skins “of a brown Buff Colour.” Tyson, in his 
Orang-Outang states that the skin of his Pygmie was of a “tawny” color." 
Swift adds that the Yahoos “had no Tails.”” Tyson’s Pygmie had no tail. 
In fact the external characters of the Yahoos would seem to have been 
derived from the engraving of the Pygmie which appeared in Tyson’s 
book (fig. 2). Compare this engraving with the following description of 
the Yahoos in chapter 11 of the Houyhnhnms: 

My Horror and Astonishment are not to be described, when I observed, in this 
abominable Animal, a perfect human Figure; the Face of it indeed was flat and 
broad, the Nose depressed, the Lips large, and the Mouth wide: But these 
Differences are common to all savage Nations, where the Lineaments of the 
Countenance are distorted by the Natives suffering their Infants to lie grovelling 
on the Earth, or by carrying them on their Backs, nuzzling with their Face 
against the Mother’s Shoulders. The Fore-feet of the Yahoo differed from my 
Hands in nothing else, but the Length of the Nails, the Coarseness and Brown- 
ness of the Palms, and the Hairiness on the Backs. There was the same Resem- 
blance between our Feet, with the same Differences, which I knew very well, 
although the Horses did not, because of my Shoes and Stockings; the same in 
every Part of our Bodies, except as to Hairiness and Colour, which I have already 
described." 

It will be seen that while Swift intended that his Yahoos should unmis- 
takably be taken to represent the race of men he invested them with cer- 
tain primitive physical characters which may well have been derived 
from Tyson’s account of the Pygmie or from the engraving of it or both. 


M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 
Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia 


1% Now generally printed as chapter xm of the Memoirs. 

18 The date as printed was “17° Dei Maij, 1699.” ¥ Tyson, op. cit., p. 52. 

4 Gulliver's Travels, edited by Herbert Davis (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1941), pp. 213- 
214. 
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THE CAVALHEIRO DE OLIVEIRA—A PRECURSOR OF 
RAMALHO ORTIGAO 


RANCISCO XAVIER bE OLIVEIRA, also known as “Cavalheiro 

de Oliveira,” an obscure Portuguese official of the eighteenth century, 
is to most students of Romance literature a mere name,! often confused 
with other Oliveiras, like Fernfo, the heretical grammarian; Alberto, the 
Brazilian poet; Oliveira Martis, the dramatic historian; etc. 

The Cavalheiro’s eccentricities of personality and views and his ad- 
ventures were first called to my attention by Prof. Georges Le Gentil, of 
Paris. This picturesque figure of the Age of Enlightenment has invited my 
interest through writings which show his efforts to bring freedom of 
thought to his ignorant compatriots, fenced off from the world by the 
terror of the Inquisition. In our present age of dictators and censors the 
Cavalheiro’s fight is not without interest. 

In addition to the Cavalheiro’s claim for recognition as a crusader for 
liberty of thought, his writings were entitled to notice for his description 
of his extensive travels in Europe. Other Portuguese writers have given 
us accounts of crusades, expeditions, and travels undertaken on various 
continents and far-off lands, such as India, Abyssinia, Brazil, the Far 
East, the west coast of Africa, etc., etc., but we have practically nothing 
from the hands of Portuguese writers about travels inside “fold Europe,” 
although unquestionably thousands of them had visited Spain, Italy, 
Austria, France, and England. Credit must be given, therefore, to Oli- 
veira for his writings about the people and countries which he visited in 
Europe. They give us a beautiful and valuable picture of the times. 

From the late sixteenth century to the early nineteenth century, Por- 
tugal was a culturally isolated and “forgotten” country, separated as if 
by impassable oceans from the rest of the European continent. When- 
ever a Portuguese had the opportunity to visit those parts of Europe 
where the Inquisition did not hold sway, something like a revolution 
would take place in his mind. Perhaps because of the fear of the long, out- 
stretched hands of the Inquisition, memoirs of travel were rarely written. 
Oliveira, however, travelled, saw, and wrote freely. Thus, he was able to 
develop tendencies which were much later adopted by some of the writers 
who followed him. We notice in the three volumes of Oliveira’s Letters, 
published in 1741-42, the gentle irony displayed by Eca de Queiroz, the 


1 This paper was read on December 29, 1941, in Indianapolis. The preliminary studies 
were made possible by the American Council of Learned Societies, to which the author 
gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness. 
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struggle against superstition and the Inquisition, which was the battle- 
cry of Herculano, and the keen psychology and understanding of love 
evident in the writings of Camilo Castelo Branco. Oliveira’s ‘Periodical 
Amusement”’ of 1751 is indeed a sort of “omnibus,” in which one finds 
exposition and interpretation of the different facets of the great human 
comedy. 

I discovered Oliveira’s “Travel Memoirs” in the form of an elegant lit- 
tle booklet in the Library of Congress, when checking up on some data 
about the “Cavalheiro-de Oliveira,” as Francisco Xavier liked to call 
himself. The book is a description of a trip undertaken by the author in 
1734 through the Netherlands, Germany, and Austria. The reader finds 
striking similarities with Ramalho’s “Holland”; and yet the Cavalheiro’s 
book, although it appeared before, is even more strikingly “modern” in 
its views and expressions about his trip. 

At least two other Portuguese had written about Holland before 
Oliveira. Rodrigues da Costa’s brief account of his travels through Hol- 
land, published in 1694, is definitely uninteresting to the modern reader. 
The author is involved in minute details of reporting the monarchical 
history, diplomatic negotiations, and fulsome details of court festivals. 
The Jesuit Francisco da Fonseca, in his “Embassy” of 1717, is also pri- 
marily interested in monarchs; yet devotes some space to a brief history 
of the Jansenist movement in Holland. 

Oliveira displayed the modern approach in writing about his travels. 
His main interests are the people and their customs. Monarchs and cour- 
tiers are barely mentioned. He even seems to apologize for adding a short 
genealogy of the Counts of Holland, “to give substance to my memoirs, 
adorning them with historic notices, however brief they may be.” 
(Travel Memoirs, p. 274.) Oliveira is a subjective writer. His details of 
personal experiences are often picturesque, filled with highly personal 
impressions and original thoughts, at the same time striving for com- 
pleteness and correctness. 

This subjective type of writing is evident in the later writer, Ramalho 
Ortigio, in spite of differences in motivatioi. on the part of the writers. 
Ramalho went to Holland as a tourist and dilettante artist, to visit an 
exhibition, while Oliveira went to Holland more than a hundred years 
earlier on his way to Vienna. 

The young Cavalheiro was very enthusiastic to leave Lisbon, his home 
town, the “famous, noble, rich, and beautiful” Lisbon of the pre-earth- 
quake days, in order to breathe the freer air of Holland and Austria. Per- 
haps it was not only the prospect of enjoying the air free from Inquisitions 
which enthused Oliveira, since we know that he also enjoyed the com- 
pany of lovely ladies in Vienna, who took up so much of his time as to 
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prevent him from writing books. Only after he had to move most speedily 
away from Vienna, back to Holland in 1740, did he indulge in some pub- 
lic writings in order to earn enough to take care of his living expenses. 

The first book he published was a diary of his voyage to Vienna, under 
the title of ““Memorias de Viagens de Francisco Xavier de Oliveyra,” 
here more briefly referred to as “Travel Memoirs.” The book appeared 
in 1741 in Amsterdam. Even though Oliveira took his first notes on Hol- 
land during his short stay of two weeks in 1734, he obviously rewrote 
and enlarged them considerably under the influence of additional readings 
and of some experiences he had had there after his return to Holland in 
1740. Inded, more than half of the close to four hundred pages of the 
entire volume deal with the Dutch Republic. One of the later additions 
contains praise of the Netherlands and its people. It is these additions 
that show some affinity of spirit to Ramalho’s “Holland,” while the re- 
mainder of Oliveira’s ‘“Travel Memoirs” follows the unpretentious pat- 
tern of a simple tourist-like, day-by-day narrative. 

We can quickly pass over Oliveira’s common-place remarks as to 
Dutch cleanliness, Duch windmills, Dutch dykes, Dutch energy, Dutch 
honesty, and Dutch thrift. Oliveira describes his arrival by boat at 
Den Helder and his trip from Den Helder to Amsterdam on a public 
river barge. He dwells at length on the unquestionable advantages of 
feminine society, and like a Baedeker, he gives minute descriptions of 
different parts of Amsterdam, with special emphasis on its main public 
buildings. One wonders whether it is by intention or accident that the 
first edifice he describes at length is a Synagogue of the Portuguese Jews 
in Amsterdam. Descriptions of other houses of worship follow, and the 
differences between Catholic and Protestant churches are indicated with 
an attempt at precision. He even describes briefly a Quaker meeting 
where, according to Oliveira, the people were “nearly ali asleep, seated 
and with their hats on their heads.” He goes into great details about 
Dutch shipping, its organization, and its prosperity; undoubtedly com- 
paring them in his mind, but leaving it unsaid, with conditions in his 
native Portugal. 

He relates of his visits with a charming old diplomat, D. Luis da Cunha 
and the influential Nunes da Costa family—the Rothschilds of their 
time, whom Oliveira praises highly. They had helped him in 1740. The 
da Costas were Jewish and, remembering that the Jews were practically 
outlawed in the Portugal of his days, this praise of a Jewish family as- 
sumes the tenor of an apology and an appeal for tolerance directed to the 
Portuguese reader. There is a certain carelessness in his style which 
one notices particularly in comparing Oliveira’s hasty lines with Ra- 
malho’s artistic prose. However, at least on one occasion Oliveira waxed 
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lyrical. When describing his nightly rambles in the woods around The 
Hague, he exclaims: 

“The diversity of sights which the water courses and the maze of trees 
produce when lighted by the many lanterns, and the harmonious, though 
confused concert, in which one distinguishes here a violin, there a flute, 
over there a hautboy, are details which leave the stranger’s senses sus- 
pended, whether he be a novice or a seasoned traveller.” (p. 161 sq.) 
Since Bernardim Ribeiro, this is perhaps the first example in Portuguese 
literature where an actual sentiment about nature is expressed. 

The descriptions of Holland and its people furnish Oliveira with a pre- 
text for his conclusion, which was added I believe in 1740, to show the 
virtues that may lie in smaliness, or, as Oliveira puts it, ‘as seemingly 
convenient to be written before leaving this Province of Holland, which 
causes the more noise all over the globe the deeper it lies buried under the 
waters” (p. 188). 

Oliveira’s expressions of tolerance and appreciation that there may be 
virtue in smallness show him to have been ahead of his time, not so much 
against the background of the general European civilization of the eight- 
eenth century, but when compared with the culturally retarded and 
isolated Portugal. It was not unusual for Frenchmen at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to fight for tolerance and enlightenment, and to 
rebel against superstition and clerical censorship; but for Portuguese of 
that period it was an exceptional and heroic act. It definitely was heresy- 
tainted and made that courageous man appear denationalized, “‘estran- 
jeirado,” in the eyes of his Inquisition-blinded compatriots. Only his long 
stay abroad could explain this non-conformity, as it may be explained in 
the similar cases of the Duke of Lafdes, Dr. Ribeiro Sanches, Luis Verney, 
and the Marquess of Pombal. 

Briefly outlined, Oliveira’s attitude is as follows: 

1. He appreciated the slow, careful, and reliable ways of the Dutch, 
without being blinded by the defects of a nation steeped in commercial- 
ism which, as he puts it, “would sell each word if they could” (p. 130). 

2. He, the Catholic Cavalier, finds much to recommend in the tolerance 
and charity of “heretic Holland.” The Portuguese may well be the most 
devoutly pious Cathclics in the world, but the Dutch were perhaps a 
little more charitable (p. 215). 

3. He envies the Dutch their political institutions which, he says, make 
their country “many times the most admirable nation in the universe”’ 
(p. 269). It is evidently his intention to have the Portuguese compare the 
rigid system of their pompous absolutist State with the plain ways of the 
northern republic, where paying taxes is a pleasure. 
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The simple and modest manner in which the public authorities live gains for 
them the deepest respect and esteem of the people, who judge themselves happy 
because they are treated like friends by those whose rank is so far above theirs; 
and thus they find and will always find that the government is gentle and that the 
heavy, immoderate and numerous taxes which they pay are in reality very 
light. (p. 280.) 


The remarkable fact about Oliveira is that in spite of outside pressure 
he did not keep his unorthodox opinions to himself; yet his intentions 
were not to flatter his kind Dutch hosts. If that were the case, he would 
have written his “Travel Memoirs” in French—the language of Europe. 
Writing in Portuguese—a language as little known outside of Portugal 
then as it is today—his book was meant strictly for his compatriots— 
for Portuguese readers. 

Was Oliveira’s intention simply to entertain his people with descrip- 
tions of a strange land and nation, or did he want to use Holland as a 
model to be placed before the befogged minds of his compatriots in an 
effort to dispel the darkness and ignorance which was forced upon them 
by the Inquisition? Frankly, his purpose is not plainly expressed in his 
“Travel Memoirs,” as the author evidently could not go that far, openly 
flaunting suspect intentions. However, Oliveira’s motives are clearly in- 
dicated in another of his writings, a compilation written in French and 
published in the same year, 1741—“Memoires du Portugal” (Amster- 
dam, 1741, v. 1. He vigorously addressed his countrymen, on page 8: 
Amend yourselves, my friends!.... You have to admit, though, that the 
foreigners do not hate our nation . . . but they abhor our customs, our manners, 
and to say it in one word, our ignorance. This last word seems heretical to you, 
does it not? No doubt, it does, and you feel hurt to be called ignorant. Listen! 
all of us, as many as there be, merit this epithet, and with some good will, you 
will agree with me. Leave Portugal, travel, and see the world; I promisc you that 
we shall be of one mind. In our homeland we live in ignorance without knowing 
it. 

A didactic purpose is also discovered, at least by implication, at the 
very end of his “Travel Memoirs,” where Oliveira justifies the Dutch 
struggle for independence against the Spaniards. It is a detailed and 
thorough dissertation, in which Oliveira shows that the Dutch have es- 
tablished their “Fatherland of Liberty” (idid., p. 195) because they had 
on their side justice, religion, and good merit (ibid., p. 189). It should be 
noticed that the Portuguese themselves were fighting Spain for their in- 
dependence. The good reasons that justify the Dutch to revolt against 
the Spaniards were equally applicable in the case of the Portuguese. 

Was it Oliveira’s idea that Portugal should merely imitate Holland? 
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Like Montaigne, Oliveira was cautious enough to affirm that “other skies 
breed other customs.” Thus, he traces the origin of Dutch industry from 
the “rough and cold climate which caused its inhabitants to work hard, 
while it is certain that the peoples of the south were much more effemi- 
nate than those of the north” (p. 248). He also restricts the possibility of 
reforms in Portugal when he explains that a good part of the efficiency 
and smoothness of the Dutch government is due to the national spirit of 
the Dutch which makes for easy government, as the Dutch are “truly 
docile, of a quiet disposition, and opposed to changes to which nearly all 
other nations are inclined” (p. 278). 

As we have already suggested, Ramalho, writing a book on Holland 
some one hundred and fifty years after Oliveira, had similar views and 
expressions of thoughts. Replace the eighteenth-century system of em- 
pirical observation—used by Oliveira—with that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, exact and realistic observations; replace the word “ignorant” with 
the word “decadent”; and the words “natural causes’ with the words 
“immutable laws of nature,” and you have the differences between the 
expressions of Oliveira and Ramalho—the basic thoughts remain the 
same. Yet Ramalho wrote his book on Holland some one hundred and 
fifty years after Oliveira, at a time when the Inquisition was no longer to 
be feared and when the old aristocratic order had crumbled to dust. 

The similarity between the two writers, Oliveira and Ramalho, does 
not end with their basic theses. There is also analogy in many details:— 

Many travellers have undoubtedly noticed the cleanliness of the 
Dutch, but Ramalho speaks of it with insistence, the counterpart of 
which is to be found in Oliveira’s writings. The former called that clean- 
liness an “ethnological disease, a fixed idea” (Ramalho, “A Holanda,” 
Porto, 1885, p. 97), while Oliveira spoke of it as an “idolatry” (“Travel 
Memoirs,” p. 220). 

Both show great interest in the daily life of the common people, their 
work and their pleasures, which nowadays we call “folklore.” It must be 
remarked, however, that they did not appreciate folklore in exactly the 
same spirit. Oliveira, who had actually seen the “Kermesse” of Amster- 
dam, says that it was this annual fair of vulgarity which he disliked most 
in Holland (“Travel Memoirs,” p. 223.) The more romantic Ramalho, 
who did not see it, complains that the abolition of the ““Kermesse” in the 
year of 1885 was the “great, and till now the only disappointment in 
Holland to him ag an artist.” (“A Holando,” p. 72.) 

Ramalho exalts the good and plain government of the Dutch (“A 
Holanda,” ch. 1),)and admires and justifies the fight for independence 
(ibidem) by criticizing the position of the “atholic Church, just as we 
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have already noticed was the case with Oliveira. There is this difference, 
however. Ramalho could speak openly without fear of any Inquisition, 
while Oliveira had to fear the ecclesiastical censor. 

There is, however, an unquestionable kinship of spirit between Ra- 
malho and Oliveira. Let us compare Ramalho’s and Oliveira’s viewpoints 
on tolerance—Dutch tolerance as going hand in hand with good govern- 
ment. 

In 174), at a time when heresy was considered immoral and a crime 

against God and Society in Portugal, the Cavalheiro de Oliveira dared to 
write: 
The whole city of Amsterdam is a conglomeration of all the sects and religions 
which exist in the world. . . . Even those who live without any religion are toler- 
‘ated. . . . In spite of all this liberty, one can say from real experience, and even 
with historic certainty, that no city exists where there are fewer scandals and 
crimes than Amsterdam. Among so many denominations and nationalities one 
does not perceive the slightest discord; all seem to be brethren, each one busy 
with his own affairs, without bothering about the conduct and the conscience of 
others. (“Travel Memoirs,” p. 84 sq.) 


Now reading from Ramalho’s writing, 

In Holland three hundred different denominations exist, and there are believers 
in all of them, as there were believers in the three thousand gods of ancient Rome. 
In Portugal there is only one single, true religion, the one which the State sub- 
sidizes and with which it deals, the one in whose name it has burned, tortured, 
martyrized, destroyed and, last but not least, robbed the heretics. . . . Very well 
then, this single, official, authentic, indisputable, unchangeable religion, which 
is that of all citizens without any exception, has come to be nearly nobody’s 
faith, because having been defined by the public authorities, it has ceased 
completely to be studied by the private citizen. (“A Holanda,” p. 251 sq.) 


Ramalho describes the effects of intolerance, while Oliveira discusses 
the effects of tolerance. The basic idea is the same; both take a definite 
stand for tolerance, both ask their readers—between the lines—, whether 
religion is more alive in Portugal or in Holland? Certainly this goes to 
show a community of spirit between Ramalho and Oliveira. 

Many years after Oliveira had written his “Travel Memoirs,” when 
he had left the Catholic Church for good and breathed the Puritan air of 
England, he exclaimed, speaking of religion in Portugal: “Lovable lib- 
erty, the sweetest and greatest possession of mortals, is not at all known 
there.” (“Discours Pathétique,” re-edition, [Coimbra, 1922], p. 42.) 

What is the reason for the resemblance between Ramalho’s “Holland” 
and Oliveira’s “Travel Memoirs”—two books so far apart in time? Does 
it result from a dependence of Ramalho upon Oliveira? It is probable that 
the former completely ignored the book of the latter. Does the similarity 
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spring from the fact that their subject matter is the same, and that 
neither Portugal nor Holland changed fundamentally between the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century? A comparison of the writings of 
Oliveira and Ramalho brings two definite conclusions: 

1, It soon becomes evident to a student of Portuguese “Lettres” that 
the similarities which exist between Oliveira and Ramalho are not acci- 
dental and superficial—in fact, they are not limited to just Oliveira and 
Ramalho, They are the common thoughts of the thinkers who were 
fortunate to break through the prison gates of their backward and cul- 
turally isolated native Portugal and breathe the refreshing free air of 
thinking Europe. Oliveira was not an isolated figure in the classics of 
Portugal, although he appears as an “unclassified item’ in the various 
histories of Portuguese literature, quietly tucked away at the end of the 
chapter on the Classicist Period. Oliveira was a precursor of the liberal 
strain of thought, and his manners and writings were not eccentric as has 
been supposed by many, but merely ahead of his time. 

2. Oliveira, with the other enlightened “estranjeirados” of his time, 
are definite proof that the darkness that fell over thinking Portugal in the 
sixteenth century was not so complete and so inescapable—some suc- 
ceeded in breaking through into the light of freedom and thinking and 
tolerance; and that narrowmindedness was not inherent in the nature of 
the Portuguese people. Writers like Oliveira and Ramalho show that the 
backwardness of the Portuguese was an historical conditioning produced 
by individual human actions and likely to be undone by other individual 
human actions. 


AMEND YOURSELVES, MY FRIENDS! 

En un mot je n’ai que deux choses a dire. Ces Mémoires contiennent-ils de 
faussetez? Ecrivez, Messieurs: faites voir aux Auteurs, qui me les ont fournis, 
qu’ils ont composé des mensonges. J’en serai charmé, & j’ai remarqué comme vous 
qu’ils ne sont pas todjours veridiques; mais s’ils le sont quelquefois que leur 
répondre? Corrigéz vous, mes amis. Faites leur tomber la plume de la main. 
Otez leur l’occasion de vous blamer. Soyez vertueux, & mocquez vous de leurs 
censures. I] faut pourtant vous avotier que les Etrangers ne haissent pas notre 
Nation. C’est une verité dont j’ai des preuves. Mais ils abhorrent nos coutumes, 
nos maniéres, & pour tout dire en un mot, notre ignorance. Ce dernier mot vous 
semble hérétique? n’est-il pas vrai? sans doute; & vous étes choquéz quand on 
vous traitte d’ignorans. Ecoutez, 4 tous tant que nous sommes, |’épithéte nous 
convient. Et vous en conviendrez, si vous voulez, avec moi. Mais sortez, voyagez, 
voyez le monde, & je vous promets que nous serons d’accord. Dans notre Patrie 
nous vivons dans l’ignorance sans la connoitre; hors du Portugal, il semble que 
nos yeux se désillent, & nous voyons en un moment dans quelle ignorance nous 
vivions. On voit bien de quelle ignorance je veux parler. Car les Etrangers mémes 
tombent d’accord, que nous avons de l’esprit, de la docilité, des maniéres, du 
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discernement, & un genie propre a saisir tout ce qu’il y a de bon au monde. Mais 
nos caprices, nétre gravité, & nos génantes maniéres de vivre sans liberté de 
penser, nous attirent de justes blAmes, & fondent la cruelle opinion que forment 
de nous les autres peuples de l’Univers. 

La coutime de défendre tant de livres en Portugal, est la principale cause de 
nétre ignorance, & c’est aussi la pierre de scandale de toutes les Nations. Ceux 
qui ont va cet Ouvrage, m’attaquent fortement sur cette matiére: il aura le sort 
des autres, me disent-ils; il sera aussi prohibé. Je leur donne mes raisons pour 
leur faire voir qu’il sera permis: ils se mettent & rire, & ne me répondent autre 
chose, sinon, vous le verrez, vous le verrez. I feroit beau voir de ces sortes de 
Livres dans votre pais: c’est un pals ignorant. Et plus je dis pour défendre mon 
pais, & plus j’entends, vous verrez que votre pais est ignorant. Patience, je 
veux le voir. 

(Le Chevalier d’Oliveyra, Mémoires de Portugal, tome 1, Amsterdam, 1741, 
pp. 7-9 of the preface.) 


SELECTIONS 
from 
Memorias das Viagens de Francisco Xavier 
de Oliveyra, Tomo I, Amsterdam, 1741 
I—On the Public Barge 
(pp. 32-35) 


Pellas duas horas chegamos a Armes de Alkmaer, que he hum Lugar pequeno 
de onde se comeca a navegar por Canaes. As tres horas que so as proprias de 
partir o Trek-Schuyt se tocou nelle huma bozina. Néo houve mais demora que 
embarcarem-se os Passageiros, nem pode haver outra por que sendo estas viagéns 
reguladas nfo se perde tempo. N&o espera a embarcac4o hum instante ainda que 
seja por hum Principe. Nesta andamos huma legoa ate o lugar de Schagerbruick, 
onde chegamos pellas quatro horas, e entrando alli em outra embarcacSio sem- 
lehante andamos nella tres legoas, e meya ate a Cidade de Alkmaer, onde dezem- 
barcamos antes das oito horas. Trek-Schuyt he do feitio de hum grande Bergan- 
tim. As coberturas que nestes se uz&o de lonas, e de outras couzas semelhantes 
sio obradas de madeyra no ditto Trek-Schuyt, ¢ tio firmes que and&o os Bar- 
queiros por sima dellas. Esta coberta que occupa todo o barco forma dous 
repartimentos: hum grande que he commum: outro pequeno que he particular. 
Neste se paga mais do que no outro, e tem esta differenca. No commum n&o ha 
mais commodidade que a de hum assento a roda: no particular ha sobre o mesmo 
assento almofadas de penna viva que fazem gostoza cabeceyra quando he neces- 
sario: no meyo huma meza com copos, vinho, cachimbo, e lume para divertimento 
da passagem. Quem quizer usar de outros como ler, escrever, e jogar o pode 
fazer bem commodamente na ditta meza. Quem chega primeyro occupa o lugar 
que acha assim em hum, como em outro repartimento sem destincg&o de sexo, 
nem de idade, nem de qualidade. Quando porem o repartimento particular esta 
alugado expressamente por qual quer pessoa nesse cazo n&o entrara alli ninquem 
sem licenga, e consentimento de quem o tiver fretado. A coberta destas embarca- 
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coens he formada sobre pilares de p&o nascidos dos cascos dos ditos Bergantins; 
por isso as ilhargas obradas 4 maneyra de azas podem abrir, e fechar. No bom 
tempo v&o abertas, quando chove, ou venta véo fechadas, mas nem por isso 
deyxa de haver dentro bastante luz, por que nestas habas, ou azas ha humas 
pequenas janellas por onde entra. Outras destas embarcacSens n4o tem as habas 
mais do que no repartimento commum, e fazem ent4o o particular guarnecido 
de vidracas corredicas. A hora destinada parte o Trek-Schuyt sem mais demora 
ainda que nfo tenha pessoa alguma que conduzir, por que deve chegar a hora 
certa ao outro Porto, onde tal vez estarfo esperando os Passageiros. Os rapazes 
ate a idade de dez annos nfo pag&o nada, e muitas vezes occupfo os melhores 
assentos, por que chegfo primeiro. Nestes Barcos nfo tem&o os Estrangeiros 
serem enganacdos a respeito do preco que devem pagar. Se o nfo souberem 
mostrem quanto dinheyro tiverem ao Arraez, e eu lhes prometo que nenhum 
delles se atreva a levar-lhes hum real demais. A limpeza, a propriedade, e a 
seguranca destas embarcacdens cham4o os Viajantes de bom juizo couza de 
encanto, e de admirac&o. 


II—Houses of Worship in Amsterdam 
(pp. 54-64) 


Passando antes de noyxe pella Sinagoga dos Judeos Portuguezes onde se 
achavd&o juntos por ser sabbado, entrey dentro. O Edificio he nobillissimo. Tem 
mais semelhanca de Cidadella que de Templo Judaico. Porisso achey na descrip- 


¢&o de certo Viajante que quando os Judeos o comecarao a fabricar tao alto, e 
com paredes de tanta grossura, concebendo o Magistrado escrupulo de que tal 
vez formassem alguma Fortaleza lhes mandou que parassem com a obra, razio 
por que cobririo o Edificio antes de chegar 4 sua ultima medida, deffeito que 
dizem ser bem conhecido de todos os prophessores, e Architetos que hoje o 
examindo. He huma Caza grandissima cheya de assentos, e de varias ordéns de 
barandas. Tudo estava bem povoado. Huma parte dos Assistentes tinh&o as 
cabecas cobertas com tafetas brancos. No lugar onde temos os Crtholicos o 
altar mor tem elles grandes Armarios em que se guardo os Livros da Ley. Logo 
& entrada da Caza sobre hum pequeno Tablado a estava lendo, ou cantando 
hum Rabino. Esta caza he allumiada por quatro grandes Candieyros, por dez 
mediocres, e por doze mais pequenos, porem todos de muita bondade, e capazes 
de muitas luzes alem das que se observdo em casticaes, e placas postas em muitos, 
e diversos lugares do Edificio com bastante ordem. Aqui vi algiins Portuguezes 
que fogiréo de Lisboa no meu tempo. Todos os Hebreos se reduzem nesta terra, 
e em todas as mais em que s4o permitidos a Judeos Portuguezes, e a Judeos Ale- 
maens. Sejfo nascidos em Italia, em Franca, em Inglaterra, ou em Castella 
nfo ha mais que Alem@ens, e Portuguezes. Estes s&o os ricos, os Senhores, os 
famozos, e os estimados: aquelles so os pobres, os miseraveis, e tidos em pouca 
conta. Os Portuguezes, sio em tudo os primeyros, aqui tambem s4o os primeyros 
Judeos na estimac&o do mundo. Sustent&o grande negocio nesta terra, e por isso 
sio tio bem reputados dos naturaes. Ajuddo-se hiins aos outros com grande 
proximidade, e estas sfo as circunstancias que n&o praticio os chamados 
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Alem4ens motivo por que vivem mais dezatendidos. Isto n&o he geral, por que 
entre elles ha tambem homéns de grande credito, e de grandes cabedaes.* O 
Quartel, ou morada dos Judeos Portuguezes he junto a grande Praga do Mercado 
Novo de S. Antonio, e seria certamente hum dos melhores da Cidade se a gente 
desta Nac&o fosse tio aceada como a Hollandeza. As ruas em que assistem os 
Judeos s&o as que tem menos limpeza em Amsterdam, n&o fallando dos princi- 
paes, e ricos como os Costas, Pintos, e outros semelhantes, por que e.ses nfo so 
tem as melhores Cazas, mas vivem nas mais aceadas, e nas melhores ruas da 
Cidade. Em toda a Hollanda, e principalmente aqui ha muitos Judeos mais ricos 
que os Grandes mais nomeados nas cortes da Europa pella sua opulencia. 
Principes ha tambem na Europa que nfo teriéo duvida a trocar as suas rendas 
pellas de algiins Judeos destes paizes.* No principio do ultimo Seculo houve hum 
que fabricando a sua Caza em Amsterdam n&o se ve nella outro material que 0 
de marmore. Por dentro he toda ornada de ouro, prata, e pintura. O pavimento 
da salla principal he composto inteiramente de Ducados de prata. Intentou 
fechar todas as janellas com grades de prata, porem o Magistrado sabio, e poli- 
tico o n&o consentio, por que conciderando que os Judeos séo geralmente abor- 
recidos, e principalmente dos Catholicos Romanos, temeo que o Povo se amoti- 
nasse, e insultasse tal véz em castigo desta vaidade n&o so aquella caza, mas todas 
as dos outros Hebreos. Gradou com effeito todas as suas janellas, e nio podendo 
conseguir licenca para grades de prata as mandou fazer de ferro, porem douradas 
primorosissimamente.* 

Em 16. pella manh&a fui ouvir missa 4 Igreja chamada Bighinkuyse, a qual 
he de Religiozas Catholicas Romanas. Estas tem alli seu convento onde vivem 
em Communidade. Sahem fora, e recebem visitas nas suas cellas. SAo Freyras, e 
parecem Frades no tratamento: No vestido sio muy semelhantes as Beatas da 
ordem Terceyra de Portugal. Assistirao na Igreja em quanto se disse a missa 
com o Santissimo exposto com grande devocio, e perfeicfio. A Igreja que nado 
he pequena estava cheya de Catholicos de hum, e de outro sexo, e de toda a 
qualidade de pessoas. Assim esta como todas as mais cazas, que servem de 
Igrejas aos Catholicos Romanos n4o tem portas contiguas 4 rua, sio sempre no 
mais interior das moradas, porem so tantas que no anno de 1712. contou hum 
viajante oitenta, e duas onde onde era permitido dizer-se missa, e fazerem-se 
todos os mais exercicios da Religido Catholica. Eu n&o podia em t&éo pouco 


* Neste anno de 1740, ouvi geralmente que os Judeos Alem&ens so os que hoje sustentfo 
© mayor negocio, e isso cri vendo que os mesmos Judeos Portuguezes 0 confess&o assim. O 
numero dos Aleméens deve ser effetivamente grande pois que tem prezentemente em Am- 
sterdam mais de doze Sinagogas. 

® Destes Principes vi muitos em Alemanha nAo fallando dos Soberanos, mas da qualidade 
de hum conheci em Vienna de Austria, o qual me disse muitas vezes (parece-me que de todo 
© seu corac&o) que se elle cresse poder ser tio rico como D. Francisco de Liz, de quem fallo 
nestas memoria, que logo se fazia Judeo. 

* Havendo muitos Viajantes que nos tem amotinado com a riqueza desta salla feita de 
Ducados, tal Salla se nio acha em Amsterdam, e creyo que nunca alli a houve. A familia a 
que se atribuem todas estas obras chimericas entende-se que he a dos Pintos, os quaes em 
outras muitas verdadeyras mostrdo a sua grande opulencia. 
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tempo examinar o numero das Cazas, porem sey pello que vi, e ouvi que n4o 
tem diminuido nem o numero das Cazas, nem o dos Catholicos, os quaes pagdo 
hum certo tributo annual ao Magistrado pella conservacio de cada huma das 
ditas Capellas. O numero dos Catholicos em Amsterdam he muito grunde. Antes 
de sahir de Portugal tinha ouvido dizer que erfo tantos os Catholicos em Am- 
sterdam como os Protestantes. Nao he assim: mas bem ponderada, e bem exa- 
minada a qualidade, e a quantidade de familias desta nossa verdadeyra Religido, 
achar-se-ha que sio sinco mil pouco mais ou menos, e algumas muito ricas, 
e fazendo a conta de seis pessoas por familia havera em Amsterdam 30000. 
almas Catholicas, que sendo grande numero no chega ao dos Protestantes, o 
qual excede ao de duzentas mil almas. Julgo que em todas estas Igrejas Cathol- 
icas* havera outenta Sacerdotes, e quarenta, ou sincoenta Pregadores>. Depois 
de ouvir missa fui ver as duas principaes Igrejas dos Protestanies de que falarey 
mais a diante. A que fica junto a Caza da Villa, chamada de S. Catharina no 
tempo dos Catholicos Romanos me pareceo a mais magnifica de Amsterdam. 
Nestes Templos dos Protestantes nfo ha altares, nem imagéns, nem paineis. 
Nao ha mais ornato que hum grande Orgio no altar mor no lugar em que os 
Catholicos Romanos collocamos os Retabolos, ou os Tronos. Hum pulpito da 
parte esquerda, e téo grande que pode servir de Coro a huma Religidéo Capucha. 
Toda a Igreja cheya de assentos, com varios repartimentos, e distingdens. 

Entrey na Igreja dos Armenios que se apart&o em algiins sentidos da verda- 
deira crenca da nossa Religido. No retabolo da Capella mor, que he a unica desta 
pequena Igreja se ve pintado o mysterio da Resurreyc&o de Christo S.N. Ahi se 
celebrava missa. O missante estava revestido de Capa de Asperges com mitra na 
cabeca. Em lugar de Hostia consagrou hum pio, e fez o Caliz somente com 
vinho. Acabada a missa lancou huma bencio ao povo, o qual concorreo ao altar 
mor tirando cada hum daquelle lugar hum bocadinho de po que mettia na bocca. 
Pareceo-me, porem n&o era, do mesmo que o Bispo Armenio tinha consagrado. 
Em quanto durou a missa estiverfo na capella mor tres Sacerdotes revestidos 
de Sobrepelizes muy compridas com cruzes vermelhas nas costas, os quaes 
servido de officiar a ditta missa. Tinh&o diante de si hum grande livro sobre huma 
estante. 

Entrey na Igreja dos Trembleurs* Seyta de pessoas assim chamadas, os quaes 
se intituléo Gente de Spirito, que verdadeyramente he spirito maligno. Em 
huma caza pequena estavdo bastantes homéns, e molheres. Quasi todos dormindo, 
sentados, e com o chapeo na cabeca. Na parte principal da Caza estava hum 
Armario velho fechado. No meyo da Caza, e deste Povo, que todo era de bayxa 
esphera, se via huma velha, a qual fazia doutrina com vozes dezordenadas, gritos 
dezentoados, e gestos muy horrendos. Acabou com huma exclamac4o choroza 
ficando de giolhos quasi amortecida. 


* Conforme o exame que tenho feito serfio trinta, ou trinta e sinco. 

> A Igreja onde ouco missa neste anno de 1740. pertence aos Francezes. Nella se celebra o 
Santo Sacrificio, e se administrio os Sacramentos por dous Religiozos Carmelitas Descalcos 
de Paris. Ambos sfo Pregadores, e o mais moco he excellente Orador. 

* Creyo que estes sio os chamados Kuakres. 
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Sahindo desta Caza entrey na Igreja dos Lutheranos, a qual he hum dos prin- 
cipaes Edificios da Cidade. A sua forma he redonda porem de muita grandeza, e 
de muyta altura. Pode-se dizer que todo este Edificio consiste em hum dos me- 
lhores Zimborios que se podem ver. Tem duas Portas. Sobre huma dellas que 
fica bem de fronte da outra ha hum bellissimo Org&o, e debayxo delle o Pulpito. A 
Igreja parece hum Armazem de Tamboretes por que esta cheya delles em grandes 
rumas. Isto he no pavimento onde entendo que concorrem os principaes de 
aquella Religifo. Para a gente ordinaria creyo que sio as Barandas em varios 
andares que correm @ roda do Edificio sendo muy digna, e cousa muy curiosa 
de ver do pé da escada por onde se sobe para as referidas barandas a grandissima 
altura que forma a mesma escada feita em Caracol. Quem quizer ver os Luthera- 
nos em exercicios deve hir aquella Igreja nos Domingos as 8. horas da manh4a, 
as quatro de tarde, e nas Sestas feiras 4 noyte. 


I1I—Religious Tolerance in the City of Amsterdam 
(pp. 84-85) 


Toda ella he hum recolhimento de quantas Seytas, e Religidens tem o mundo. 
A Calvinista, he a que se exercita publicamente como dominante. As outras 
todas sfo toleradas. Ate os que vivem sem ley alguma s&o permitidos. Mudar 
aqui de Religi&io nfo he couza de que se tome o minimo conhecimento. O que hoje 
vive Judeo amanhia pode ser Lutherano. O que segue a doutrina de Calvino pode 
seguir com a mesma facilidade a da Igreja Romana. Os que prophessdo esta, 
unica na verdade, a podem trocar por qualquer das outras o que Deos nao 
permita. Esta he a chamada Liberdade, Deoza adorada dos que habit&o estes 
Paizes. Esta he a Divindade idolatrada dos Hollandezes. A Liberdade he o seu 
Deos verdadeyro. Por ella sacrificarfo ao mundo as fazendas, e 2s vidas. Com toda 
esta liberdade pode-se dizer com certeza historica, alem da experiencia verda- 
deyra, que nfo ha Cidade onde os escandalos, e os crimes sejio menos do que em 
Amsterdam. Entre tantas Religidens, e Nacdens de que se compoem no se sente 
a minima discordia parecendo que todos sfo irm&os, e trabalhando cada hum no 
seu negocio sem lhe importar a vida, nem a consciencia alheya. Para fazer juizo 
fundamental da Cidade de Amsterdam, que pella sua grandeza, e pellas suas 
prerogativas se pode chz.mar a Regia do Paiz, assim como he a admirac&io de 
Europa, he necessario v«lla por que os olhos podem com facilidade observar tudo 
aquillo que deficilmente podemos imprimir na mente dos outros com a pena. 
Na grandeza do sitio, ne vastidéo, e ornamento das Igrejas, na magnificencia dos 
Edificios, e no numero do Povo ie certo que cede a muitas como Roma, Lisboa, 
Paris, Londres, Napoles, Milféo, e Veneza, mas pella sua fermosura em geral, 
pellas suas commodidades, riquezas, e commercios, pella docura do governo, e 
pella liberdade, e quietac&o, em que cada hum pode viver he certo que excede a 
todas quantas tem o mundo. 


1V—Visits to D. Luis da Cunha 
(pp. 136-138; 162) 


Em 18. me disse Monsieur de Lis que era precizo munir-me de Passaportes para 
continuar a minha Jornada. Este foi o pretexto com que me quiz dilatar na Haya, 
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e este foi o estimulo que me avivou a obrigac&o que tinha de me aprezentar ao 
Excellentissimo Embayxador D. Luis da Cunha. No mesmo dia lhe faley rece- 
bendo especiaes favores da sua apparente inteyreza. Prometeo diligenciar-me os 
Passaportes que eu dezejava dos Embayxadores de Franca, e do Emperador, e 
disse-me que os acompanharia de hum seu. Este, e o que eu trazia da Secretaria 
de Estado me bastar&o, nem eu quiz usar de outros, por que deyxando a estrada 
ordinaria do Rhin, onde neste tempo estavo os exercitos Cesareos, e Francezes 
vi que n&o necessitava daquellas armas estrangeiras, por que estando Portugal 
em paz com todas as Potencias de Europa n&o podia encontrar Tropas no meu 
caminho que me embaracassem a marcha, e a quem n&o satisfizesse com os ditos 
Passaportes, fazendo- traduzir em Frances o que trazia de Portugal para ser 
bem entendido em toda a parte. A inteyreza de D. Luis da Cunha, junta a esta- 
tura corpulenta, a idade avancada, e 4 sciencia conhecida que tem sdo atributos 
muy proprios para o fazerem respeitavel. A sua conversac&o he gostosissima. A 
liberdade com que falla em todas as materias he igual a erudicfio com que as 
entende, e com que discorre nellas. He o mais nomeado Ministro de Portugal, e 
ainda que no Caracter de Plenipotenciario se tenha dado a primazia ao Conde de 
Tarouca; a respeito do merecimento, da capacidade, e do zello com que serve a 
Coroa de Portugal dizem todos que iguala ao Conde, e ainda de que o :xcede ha 
muitas opinidens. Vive ha mais de quarenta annos em Ministerio tendo rezidido 
com grande aceytac&o nas principaes Cortes de Europa.* A auzencia introduzio 
nelle bem os seus effeitos. Julgo que se n4o lembra de Portugal mais do que pella 
obrigac&o, e amor com que serve ao Soberano. A estimacf&o que nestes Paizes se 
confere aos homéns do seu Caracter faz estas sublevacéens nos animos contra os 
affectos da Patria. 
+ + + 


Em 21. hindo-me despedir do Excellentissimo Dom Luis da Cunha o achey a 
meza com Dom Goncalo Xavier, e mais tres pessoas que nao conheci. Jurara que 
huma dellas era Diogo Cardoso, medico, Judeo, e insigne tocador de violla que ha 
poucos annos se tinha auzentado do Campo do Curral onde vivia, ou do Campo 
da Lia de Lisboa, onde n&o quiz morar, nem morrer. Seguindo todos a nobre des- 
tin¢fio com que o Embayxador me honrou me fizerfo varias Saudes. A meza 
deste Ministro me pareceo tio quartada como toda a mais ordem da sua caza. 
Tudo decente mas nada extraordinario. So achey extraordinaria a sua familia 
que mostra bem a extraordinaria antiguedade da sua misséo. Soube que ndo 
havia mais do que hum so Portuguez em toda ella. Cuidey que seria o Secretario, 
porem encontrando naquella occupacfo com hum Suisso julguey logo que o 
Nacional havia de ser Lacayo. Era effectivamente o Porteyro. 


V—Nightly Rambles 
(pp. 161-162 and 163) 


Neste tempo fazi&o tio excessivas calmas em Hollanda como as que se experi- 
ment&o em Portugal, por isso os passeyos de noyte me erfio téo agradaveis, como 
as ohservacéens que fazia nelles. A paz, a quietac&o, o socego com que hiins 


* Acha-se prezentemente na de Paris. 
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and&o sos, outros em companhias de seu gosto. As vistas ent&o diversas que 
fazem as correntes das agoas, e o enlacado das arvores a favor do reflexo das mui- 
tas luzes dos lampidens. O harmoniozo ainda que confuzo acto recreativo com 
que aqui se ouve a rabeca, alli a flauta, acola o hobods, s&o partes que com outras 
muitas que n&o refiro suspendem os sentidos dos Estrangeiros nfo so dos novatos, 
mas dos jubilados Viajantes. 


+ ++ 


Principiando pello Canal de Cucan, que atravessey por huma ponte que tem no 
fim, entrey no deliciozo Campo chamado Jogo do Malho. He tanta a sua bondade 
que me pareceo ainda melhor que o de Amsterdam. A principal rua deste passeyo 
sendo das mais largas que vi, he quasi toda coberta de hum daquelles doceis de 
primavera verde que se represent&o aos olhos dos Cultos, quando veem os ramos 
de humas arvores unidos com os outros. Contiguo a este primorozo divertimento 
se acha huma espessa matta de arvoredo deliciozo, onde a entrada do Sol seria 
prohibida por qualquer discreto que a observasse. Como ja n&o havia Sol nao 
examiney se tinha aqui essa licenca. Sey que he tal a lindeza, e a frescura deste 
sitio que me faria esquecer das delicias de Cintra, e de Collares se as no esti- 
masse tanto. 


VI—Dutch Independence 
(pp. 188-197) 


A noyte gastey-a conciderando em algumas circunstancias que me pareceo 


conveniente escrever antes de sahir desta Provincia de Hollanda, a qual quanto 
mais sepultada nas agoas, tanto mayor estrondo faz na terra. 

A esta se pode verdadeyramente chamar Republica sem a minima adulacao 
estabelecida pella Justica, pella Religiéo, por Milagre, e por Merecimento; sendo 
certo que entre mais de quatro centas Republicas que se virdo florecer por tantos 
seculos entre Gregos, e Latinos nfo se acha outra que possa louvar-se de circu- 
nstancias desta natyreza, por mais que se examinem as Historias. As provas do 
que proponho a respeito dos quatro pontos referidos s&o claras, e visiveis. 

Guicciardino, Estrada, e Bentivoglio Autores celebrados, e imparciaes ainda que 
affeigoados a Hespanha ensin&o no principio das suas Historias das Guerras, e 
Governo do Paiz-B: yxo com conceytos muyto claros, que estes moradores 
gozavio privilegios mais conformes 4 qualidade de Soberanos que a de Subditos, 
dos quaes forio despojados de huma parte pellos Duques de Borgonha, de outra 
por Maximiliano, Archiduque de Austria, de outra parte ainda que pequena por 
Carlos V. e ultimamente de todo o resto com grande violencia por Phelippe IT. 
Nascidos, conservados, e cada vez mais reforcados nestes nobres privilegios 
viverio ate o anno de 1465. em cujo tempo Carlos o Bellicoso de animo fero, e 
guerreyro n&o podendo sofrer os subditos por companheyros no governo; ent4o 
que estes mais estudav&o em socorrello do necessario para as suas muitas 
guerras, provendo-o com affecto submisso de muitas contribuicdens, e subsidios, 
elle se nic empregou em outra acco que na de abrir brecha, e de fazer escalla 
logo depois a todos os referidos privilegios, o que continuou a servir de exemplo 
aos seus Successores. 
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Que mayor Justica que recuperar cada hum o que sem culpa perdeo? N&o se 
acha que os Hollandezes tivessem commetido o menor acto de desobediencia 
contra os seus Principes. Logo que Justica pode sofrer que os Hollandezes sem a 
menor culpa fossem n&o somente despojados dos seus privilegios, mas agravados 
de insoportaveis miserias, e reduzidos a hum termo que mais do que Subditos, 
pareciaéo cscravos? 

As Leys s&o notorias ao Universo, e o Autor da Verdade Vingada, onde falla 
da obrigac&o de! Rey de Franca restituir Lorena, diz assistido de Bartolo, e 
Baldo que: Restitutio certa facienda est proprio dominio. Logo era hum acto de 
grande Justica a restituic&o dos privilegios aos Hollandezes. Mostrarao-se porem 
estes téo contrarios 4 necessidade de tomar as armas para acquirirem o perdido, 
que antes de chegarem a esse extremo expediraéo muitas vezes Embayxadores a 
Hespanha fazendo mil instancias na Regencia de Margarita. Havendo visto o 
pouco poder, e as poucas forcas que ella tinha no governo, e havendo achado 
sempre como surda a Corte de Madrid, que augmentava cada vez mais 0 rigor a 
seu respeito, determinar&o-se a rezoluco de que fogido, e nio podendo alcancar 
como subditos o restabelecimento dos seus privilegios tentarfo a fortuna das 
armas, que com 03 privilegios lhes deo a liberdade. Basta pello que respeita a 
Justica. 

Contribuhio ao prospero sucesso desta liberdade o principio da Religiao, e 
sendo tanta verdade o que escreve Dianna no volume 11. da sua Summa Pag. 318. 
Que ndo ha Senkorio de Estado mais legitimo que o que se alcanca em defesa dos 
interesses da Religido: Isto parece que se deve entender dos Hollandezes, pois he 
certo que o estimulo da sua Religido (ainda que falsa) lhes augmentou os ardores 
para a defeza dos interesses commiins a respeito da consciencia, e dos privilegios. 

A nova reforma estabelecida por Luthero, e por Calvino na mayor parte de 
Germania, e de Suissa; por Calvino somente, em toda a Franga, e por Henrique, 
Duarte, e Isabel no Reyno de Inglaterra comecava a sentir-se nos coracdens de 
muitos Povos do Pais Bayxo, porem por que se n&o accusasse a Religiféo como 
cauza das revolucSens daquelle Estado occultavéo seus moradores os affectos 
que verdadeyramente ardiféo em contrarios sentimentos do que o exterior mos- 
trava. Phelippe IT. inimigo jurado daquelle Interim que neste cazo foi publicado 
por El Rey seu Pae mudando de parecer, e aborrecendo catholicamente a sombra 
mesma de Luthero, e de Calvino intentou suprimir os progressos das suas dou- 
trinas estabelecendo a Inquisigéo no Pais Bayxo, para o que deo incumbencia com 
suprema autoridade ao Cardeal de Granvella. 

Vendo os Hollandezes que o estabelecimento daquelle Tribunal os sogeitaria 
para sempre 4 Religiéo Catholica Romana impedindo-lhe poderem cuidar na 
Reforma a que tanto propendido, e temendo que desse principio se originasse a 
perda eterna dos seus privilegios ajuntarao 4 Justica da sua cauza, a da sua Re- 
ligidéo que desacordadamente abracarao, de-larando-se pella dita Reforma. 

A estes principios de Justica, e de Religitio parece que se ajuntou o do prodigio 
& que chamo milagre, por que tambem parece que para os Hollandezes alcan- 
¢arem os seus privilegios, e liberdades houve effeito de hum estimulo mais do que 
humano. Hum punhado de gente (para me poder explicar) e a mayor parte dessa 
gente sem disciplina, nem experiencia das armas, armar-se contra o Monarcha 
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de tantos Reynos, em hum tempo que pacifico com todo o mundo, tinha forcas 
para fazer tremer n&o so Hollanda, mas a terra toda, parece digo outra vez que 
foi intento, e rezoluc&o sobrenatural. 

Estas mesmas concideracéens penetravo, e intimidavao vivamente os animos 
Hollandezes, porem a Justica da cauza que tratava de defender-lhes a liberdade, 
venceo todas as aprehencdens, e concideracSens humanas em tal forma que pare- 
cendo-me a mim prodigio, Phelippe II. o teve como milagre da Omnipotencia, 
dizendo hum dia as seguintes palavras no seu Concelho de Estado. Na revolucado 
dos Hollandeszes nao sey penetvar o fundo, crendo como cousa impossivel que huma 
Nagao composta de Sevandijas, seja tio temeraria que se resoloa a tomar as armas 
contra o seu proprio Principe, e Principe que tem forcas para submergir toda a 
Hollanda em sangue, assim como esta ja alagada em parte por agoa: Julgo que ou a 
Providencia Divina quer mortificar-me por este meyo, ou que o Inferno se serve das 
armas nas maos dos Hollandeses, para sollicitar com a sua rebelido o castigo que 
merecem pellos sentimentos sinistros que mostrdo contra a Igreja Romana.* 

O mesmo Phelippe II. como fica dito admirou a rezolucéo Hollandeza, que 
continuou nos progressos a admirar o mundo, e ainda que muitos aplic&o todo o 
seu bom sucesso aos concelhos, e ao valor do Principe de Orange, sabe-se com 
tudo isso que n&o faltavéo em Hespanha grandes Capit&ens, e numerozos Con- 
celheyros que se nfio excedi&o igualavio ao Principe de Orange. Neste tempo que 
se augmentava a guerra dos Hollandezes se virfio os Reynos de Franca, a de 
Inglaterra em taes revolugSens que por muitas vezes se nfo quizerfo declarar 
em favor de Hollanda, temendo odiar-se com a formidavel Coroa de Hespanha. 
O Imperio unido aos interesses do Papa, este instigava, e sollecitava Phelippe II. 
para a destruicio daquella Hydra Infernal, nome que dava a Hollenda. Que 
contrariedades! Contra todas ellas se animou a Republica a defeza, e a rezolucdo 
de arruinar-se, ou de conseguir a liberdade, o que se alcancou quando parecia 
menos possivel, pois que o Duque de Alva tendo regado todo o Paiz com o sangue 
dos seus moradores, tinha morto, afogado, e destruido pode-se dizer que quasi 
todos os principaes membros desta Republica. Finalmente n&o se pode negar que 
houve prodigio extraordinario no seu estabelecimento. 

Quanto ao merecimento que he a quarta razSio tambem se nfo pode negar que 
os Hollandezes 0 acquirirao superior « todo o das outras Nacdens que se cancaréo 
em estabelecer Patrias Livres. As outras Republicas nascerfio por fortuna, ou por 
huma subita violencia, conservando-se depois por meyo da ambic&o, da avareza, 
e da rapina destruindo os vizinhos para se popolarem, e engrandecerem; sendo 
rara a Republica que acharemos nas Historias que a imitacfio da de Hollanda se 
estabelecesse, e se augmentasse nfo da substancia alheya, mas com a propria; 
n&o tendo outro fim o muito sangue que derramarfo seus Deffensores, mais que 
o de constituirem huma Patria de Liberdade. 

Quem ler na Historia de Hollanda os estranhos sucessos de huma guerra tfo 
dilatada: es montanhas de cadaveres extintos em tantas batalhas terrestres, e 
navaes. Os centos de Exercitos arruinados, renovados, e augmentados. As des- 
pezas feitas com hum numero innumeravel de Embayxadores. Tantas Ligas, 


* Campana, Vide de Phelippe II. Parte 2. Pag. 461. 
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tantos Tratados, tantas NegociacSens: Tantas promessas de socorro desvane- 
cidas, tantas sospeitas destruidas, tantas pretencSens regeitadas, nfo podera 
deyxar de,pasmar-se, nem de fazer Justica verdadeyra aos Hollandezes confes- 
sando que comprarfo a Liberdade, e que estabelecerio a Republica por mere- 
cimento, por milagre, por Religiao, e por Justica. 
VII—Amsterdam Fair 
(p. 223, note a) 


Esta Feyra he a chamada Karamesse, que se faz todos annos no fim de Sep- 
tembro, e principio de Outubro, e dura quatro, ou sinco semanas. He huma das 
mayores funcdens de Amsterdam conforme ao gosto dos moradores, porque vem de 
fora quantidade de Charlataéens, de dancadores de corda, e de reprezentantes 
burlescos de toda a qualidade, os quaes nas Pracas, e nos largos da Cidade form4o 
diversas cazas de madeyra, e muitos Tablados, em que execut&o de dia, e de 
noite as suas operacéens. Vi algumas neste anno de 1740. e nao tenho visto em 
Hollanda couza que mais me dezagradasse. Todo este Povo ha de ser de opiniaéo 
contraria, porque he infinito o que concorre, e o que se vé em todos aquelles 
lugares, onde se reprezent4o os ditos divertimentos, sendo certo que nas duas 
primeyras semanas da Feyra todos os Officiaes tem ferias, e todos os criados liber- 
dade para se aproveytarem daquelles passatempos. Para mim (torno a dizer) se 
passa muito mal o tempo, porque 0 pouco que empreguey em observar o gosto 
destes divertimentos reputo por tempo muy disgostozamente perdido. Hum dos 
privilegios desta Feyra he que nos primeyros tres dias della podem entrar na 
Cidade todos os criminozos, e os mesmos Banidos, os quaes no fim dos tres dias 
se devem retirar, ou serem prezos, e castigados; porem no referido termo goz4o de 
toda a liberdade como se culpados nfo fossem. Esta Feyra com este, a seme- 
thantes privilegios, e com as referidas qualidades faz gyro em todas as Cidades da 
Provincia com a differenca de durar mais tempo em humas, e menos tempo em 
outras. Sera couza muy util para o commercio, porem nfo pode haver couza 
menos propria para a diversdo. 


VITI—Dutch Democracy 
(pp. 277-280) 


Darey fim a esta pequena descripcio da Provincia de Hollanda com a do 
Governo geral das Provincias Unidas, que he tambem o particular da Provincia 
de Hollanda, do qual tenho ja fallado em diversos lugares destas memorias. 
Digo em poucas palavras, que nfo ha governo que seja mais suportavel em toda a 
Europa aos Povos do que este, nfo so nos Principados, mas nas mesmas Repub- 
licas, onde reynando a inveja, e o ciume pretendem, ou quererifo todos ter parte 
no governo. Duas cauzas tenho para mim que so as que facilitéo neste governo a 
tolerancia, e satisfacgio commiia do Povo a respeito dos Magistrados, e dos 
Magistrados a respeito do Povo. A primeyra consiste no genio, e no natural 
proprio da Nac&o, que verdadeyramente he docil, quieta de animo, e contraria 
das novidades, as quaes inclinéo, e propendem quasi todas as outras Cortes: e 
vendo-se estes habitantes os mais inferiores, igualados com os mayores, sendo 
talvez irm&os, primos, e sobrinhos, nfo pode esse principio deyxar de influir nos 
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Magistrados 0 exercicio de clemencia na Justica, como em agradecimento do 
posto que tem alcancado no governo. A segunda razio he a do modo com que 
vivem, e com que se trat&o as pessoas de que se compoem os Magistrados, e os 
Concelhos Supremos tanto no publico, como no particular. Para as funcdens 
publicas se convocio sem pompa, sem fausto de vestidos destintos, sem thronos, 
e sem magestade apparente, usando cada hum do vestido ordinario de Cidadao, 
© que tudo junto facilita muito o accesso do Povo. Tenho ouvido dizer que em 
Luca (Republica pequena em comparac&io de Hollanda) tanto o Mayoral, 
chamado Gonfaloniere, como os nove Concelheyros publicos, que tem Guardas, 
e Throno. Tambem ouco, e tenho lido que os quatro Syndicos da Republica de 
Genova nas occazidens publicas, se sentéo em hum Throno de tres degrfos, e 
que nas funcdens mais graves empunhf&o o Bast&o insignia do Magistrado. Exaqui 
as pompas, e os faustos cerimoniaes, que movendo os animos dos Povos ao res- 
peito, os intimid&o ate daquelle ponto de nfo poderem nas audiencias exprimir 
as suas razGens, e as suas pretencdens, e exaqui as pompas que se n4o observao 
na Republica das Provincias Unidas, onde os Magistrados tem muita mais 
grandeza nas suas proprias cazas, do que mostr&o nas cerimonias publicas, vendo- 
se quando se acaba o Concelho dos Estados Geraes, sahir cada hum daquelles 
Senhores pella Cidade muitas vezes so, e a pé com hum modesto vestido de panno 
preto, a nenhuma outra couza menos semelhantes, que a cabecas principaes que 
sio de huma t4o grande Republica. Por isso se observa que 0 mais mesquinho, 
e os mais vil do Povo se chega com facilidade a qualquer destes Senhores, e lhe 
explica quanto lhe occorre com tanta familiaridade, e liberdade como se fossem 
primos, ou irm4&os. Esta simples, e modesta regra com que vivem os Magistrados 
lhes produz inteyro affecto, e singular estimacdo dos Povos, e estes julgando-se 
felices vendo-se tratados como amigos, dos que lhes s4o t4o superiores achAo, e 
acharfo sempre o governo doce, e muy ligeyro o grave, e immoderado pezo de 
tantos tributos que pagdo, e de téo repetidas contribucGens a que se sogeit&o. 
He necessario sahir de Hollanda porque de outra sorte nfo posso deyxar de 
proseguir a obrigac&o de louvalla, offerecendo-se-me em cada momento mil 
novidades, e todas dignas que referir a respeito desta bellissima, e felicissima 
Provincia. 
GERALD M. MosER 


Cornell University 
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VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, AND THE “LETTRE SUR 
LA PROVIDENCE” 


I, COMPOSITION OF THE LETTER 


N August 18, 1756, acting prudently through an intermediary, Dr. 
Théodore Tronchin' of Geneva, Rousseau sent to Voltaire a Jong 

letter? in refutation of the latter’s pessimistic Poéme sur le Désasire de 
Lisbonn:,* which, provoked by the terrible earthquake at Lisbon on 
November 1, 1755, had been the cause of heated discussion among ortho- 
dox and unorthodox at Paris and Geneva during the preceding six months. 
Rousseau’s letter has come to be known as his Letire sur la Providence. 

Tronchin acknowledged the letter rather promptly on September 1,‘ 
and, himself bitterly hostile to the poem on Lisbon,' did not hesitate to 
risk angering Voltaire by transmitting Rousseau’s refutation. The philos- 
opher of Les Délices, however, after a slight delay, perhaps in part at 
least for reflection, wrote on September 12 only a brief and polite ac- 
knowledgment, saying that his illness and that of his niece, Mme de Fon- 
taines,® prevented him from engaging in a philosophical discussion at this 
time.’ | 

Rousseau at first was delighted that Voltaire had not taken offense at 
his courteous, but very frank attack. On September 20,* the next day 
after receipt of the reply, Rousseau wrote to Mme d’Epinay: “‘J’ai receu 
hier une lettre obligeante de Voltaire.’’® Still equally pleased four 
months later, Jean-Jacques wrote to Dr. Tronchin on January 25, 1757: 


J’ai été charmé de la réponse de M. de Voltaire; un homme qui a pu prendre ma 


1 J.-J. Rousseau, Correspondance générale (Paris: Colin, 1924-34), 20 vols., 1, 324-325. 

* Tbid., 303-324. 

3 Cf. Voltaire, CEuores complétes, Moland ed. (Paris: Garnier, 1877-85), rx, 465-480. 

* Rousseau, Corr. gén., 11, 326-328. Voltaire’s reply, dated Sept. 12, was received by Rous- 
seau, as indicated below (Note 8), exr ctly one week later on Sept. 19. Hence the two letters 
of Aug. 18 should have reached Tronchin about Aug. 25 or shortly thereafter. 

5 “Lorsqu’il eut fait son Poéme,” says Tronchin, “je le conjurai de le bruler.” (Jbid., 
327.) 

* Cf. Voltaire, Moland ed., xxx, 101-105, 107-108, 110-111, 113, for frequent refer- 
ences to these illnesses, that of Mme de Fontaines being mentioned as early as August 27. 
(Moland, xxxrx, 103.) 

7 Moland, xxxrx, 108-109. The text of Voltaire’s letter as given here by Moland appears 
more accurate than that in Rousseau’s Corr. gén., 11, 328. Rousseau’s copy uses the endings 
-ois and -oit, which Voltaire had abandoned in favor of the modern spelling, and it omits the 
important phrase, “et que ma niéce soit guérie.” (Moland, xocxrx, 108.) 

* For the date, corrected from the 17th to the 20th, see Rousseau, Corr. gén., 11, 377 
(Errata). ® Ibid., 1, 342. 
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Lettre comme il a fait merite le titre de philosophe, et l’on ne peut étre plus porté 
que je le suis a joindre a l’admiration que j’eus toujours pour ses écrits l’estime 
et l’amitié pour sa personne."® 


Truly, all between the two men still seemed for the best in the best possi- 
ble of worlds, and we must not, with M. Ascoli, conclude that the Letire 
sur la Providence “a marqué la rupture entre les deux hommes.” This 
rupture came only in Rousseau’s letter to Voltaire of June 17, 1760." 
The immediate occasion of the break, it is true, was the unauthorized 
publication, by Formey at Berlin in October, 1759," of the Letire sur la 
Providence, but this was not the cause of the bitterness of Rousseau’s 
final letter. Rousseau’s anger was due rather to D’Alembert’s article 
Genéve in the Encyclopédie in 1757, favored and probably in some degree 
influenced by Voltaire; it was due to Rousseau’s opposition to the 
theater in his own Letire 2 d’Alembert in 1758, a personal copy of which 
went significantly unacknowledged by the philosopher of Les Délices;" 
it was due finally to the growing influence of Voltaire at Geneva, an in- 
fluence which seemed to Rousseau and his pastor friends dangerous both 
to religion and morals, as well as to the plan which Rousseau cherished 
of settling there for life. 

When Rousseau, in composing his Confessions more than ten years 
later, interpreted his relations with Voltaire around the time of the 
Lettre sur la Providence, he saw in Candide (1759) Voltaire’s real reply to 
his letter. Likewise, when writing to the Prince de Wurtemberg on 
March 11, 1764, he said: 


Vous étes surpris que ma lettre sur la Providence n’ait pas empéché Candide de 
naitre. C’est elle, au contraire, qui lui a donné naissance; Candide en est la 
réponse. L’auteur m’en fit une de deux pages, dans laquelle il battoit la cam- 
pagne, et Candide parut dix mois aprés.'” © 


The relation between Rousseau’s Letire sur la Providence and Candide, 
real no doubt, but less fundamental than Rousseau thought, I have dis- 


10 Tbid., m1, 8. 

1 Georges Ascoli, Voltaire, Poémes philosophiques (Paris: Centre de documentation uni- 
versitaire, mimeographed ed., n. d. [1935 or 1936]), Fasc. v, p. 188. 

12 Rousseau, Corr. gén., V, 133-135. Rousseau wrote: “Je ne vous aime point, Monsieur. 
. . . Je vous hais, enfin.” (Ibid., p. 135.) : 

18 Tbid., v, 134. Cf. Th. Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques sur ...J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 
1925), 1, 66; 1, 210, 

4 “MM, de Voltaire ne m’a point écrit. Il me met tout-a-fait 4 mon aise, et je n’en suis pas 
faché.” Rousseau to Vernes, Jan. 6, 1759. (Corr. gén., tv, 156.) Voltaire himself explained 
the breach as due to their difference over the theater. (Cf. ibid., x, 351.) 

6 Cf. the final paragraph of Rousseau’s letter of rupture (bid., v, 135), and his references 
to Voltaire as “un mattre en plaisanteries” (ibid., rv, 270, 291; v, 28-29, 32, etc.). 

46 Hatchette, vu, 308. 17 Rousseau, Corr. gén., X, 347. Cf. pp. 312, 351. 
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cussed elsewhere." It is sufficient to note here that Rousseau’s interpreta- 
tion was colored in his letter to the Prince de Wurtemberg and in the 
Confessions by later unfortunate events. It did not correspond with his 
first unalloyed and spontaneous delight at Voltaire’s courteous, if brief 
and evasive, response in September of 1756. In this reply Voltaire even 
half apologized for the “mauvaises plaisanteries” with which he had 
acknowledged Rousseau’s Discours sur l’inégalité the year before.’* 

When did Rousseau obtain a copy of Voltaire’s Poéme sur le Désastre de 
Lisbonne, which, first composed at white heat during December of 1755,?° 
circulated surreptitiously in various manuscript and printed revisions 
during the early weeks of 1756 until it appeared at length in authorized 
editions in March and in May of that year?™ 

In a letter to Mme d’Epinay, dated merely “ce jeudi” and accompa- 
nied by an undated letter of Mme de Chenonceaux, Rousseau states: 
“J’ai déja marqué 4 Mad* de Chenonceaux que quant aux vers sur le 
tremblement de terre, je ne savois ov les trouver.”™ Since Grimm, men- 
tioned by Mme de Chenonceaux in her letter as possessing a copy of 
Voltaire’s Religion naturelle,* later entitled more prudently Poéme sur la 
Lot naturelle, secured it between January 15 and February 1, and since 
he still by the latter date had not been able to obtain the Poéme sur le 
Désastre de Lisbonne,™ Rousseau’s ignorance regarding the latter is thor- 
oughly understandable. His brief note to Mme d’Epinay may date 
therefore, as indicated by the editor, from “vers janvier 1756,’ or in- 
deed possibly from early February. Thursday in that year fell on Janu- 
ary 22 and 29, and on February 5 and 12. Thus, by late January or early 
February, Rousseau had no knowledge of where one of the rare manu- 
script copies of Voltaire’s provocative poem could be found. 


18 George R. Havens, Voltaire, Candide (New York: Holt, 1934), Introduction, pp. xlii- 
xlv. 

19 Moland, xox, 109, and xxxvm, 446-450 (letter of August 30, 1755). 

%° Cf. my article, “Twelve New Letters of Voltaire to Gabriel Cramer,” RR, xxx1 (1940), 
342, note 8, and 343, note 9. 

*1 G. Ascoli, op. cit., pp. 186, 189, editions indicated as G, G*, and P, the two former pub- 
lished in Geneva in March, the latter in Paris in May. 

= Rousseau, Corr. gén., 1, 254. % Tbid., 255. 

™“ Grimm, Corr. litt., Tourneux ed. (Paris: Garnier, 1877-82), 16 vols., m1, 160-161, 170. 

% Tbid., 169. 

%* Rousseau, Corr. gén., 1, 254, 255. It should be noted that the letter of “ce vendredi” 
(Corr. gén., 11, 2-3) must precede by nearly a week the above letter of “ce jeudi.” In the 
former letter, Rousseau says: “Il ne me sera guéres possible de vous donner Lundi le Trio. 
. . - Mais je compte vous le renvoyer ou vous le porter jeudi matin si cela vous convient.” 
(Ibid., m1, 3.) In the later letter, of Thursday, he says: “Voici votre Air.” (Ibid., 1, 254.) 
The former letter must therefore also date from early in 1756, not from the end of 1755, 
which is suggested by the editor as an alternative possibility. 
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During this winter of 1756, Rousseau was occupied with many things. 
He was busy with his effort to abstract the voluminous works of the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre, particularly the Polysynodie and the Projet de paix 
per pétuelle.” His copying of music for a living, he says in late March, 
‘“‘m’occupe tellement 4 Paris qu’il m’est impossible de méditer.’’* Anx- 
ious to escape intezference with his independence, Rousseau thought of 
accepting certain proposals to establish himself at Geneva.” Later this 
problem appeared to be solved when on April 9 Rousseau moved to 
Mme d’Epinay’s cottage, the Hermitage, in the country near Mont- 
morency. The worry and confusion of moving and of disposing of un- 
needed books, music, and furniture kept his mind in turmoil during the 
latter part of March and the beginning of April.*® During this winter also 
he complained of “une fluxion douloureuse” and of general ill health. 
“Ma santé,” he says, “se délabre de jour en jour davantage.’™ In view 
of all of these perturbations of body and spirit, it seems little likely, in 
default of positive evidence to the contrary, that Rousseau gave any spe- 
cial attention to Voltaire’s poem while in Paris during the winter of 
1756. In the rather meagre remnants of his correspondence during this 
period, there is no mention of the Lisbon disaster, which filled the 
columns of periodicals in France and England at this time. He could 
hardly have escaped, however, hearing some echoes of the discussion it 
provoked, particularly since he was not yet separated from the milieu 
of Grimm, Diderot, D’Holbach, Mme d’Epinay, and Mme de Chenon- 
ceaux, the last-named of whom, as we have observed, had specifically 
inquired for the poem; while the first was necessarily occupied with it as a 
reviewer. 

Once established in the country, Rousseau relaxes in his new-found, 
if temporary, independence. “Je viens de passer les trois jours les plus 
tranquilles et les plus doux de ma vie,” he writes on April 12. During 
this month of April he awaited a visit from Dr. Tronchin,™ who presum- 
ably wished to talk with him about settling in Geneva. In any case, the 
doctor would naturally, it would seem, have mentioned to Rousseau the 
controversies over Voltaire’s poem on Lisbon which, as we have seen, he 


7 D’Argenson, Mémoires (Paris: Jannet, 1857-58), 5 vols., rv, 256 (entry of the “28 
janvier 1756”). Cf. Confessions (Hachette), vir, 291, 303. 

8 Rousseau, Corr. gén., 11, 273. 

% Tbid., 260. Cf. 263, 267. While there is no doubt that Rousseau was considering certain 
“propositions” relative to his going to Geneva (sbid., 260), there is hesitation as to whether 
Tronchin’s offer of the post of “‘bibliothécaire” dates from Feb. 1756 or Feb. 1757. Cf. Cour- 
tois, Ann. J.-J. R., xv, 85, for the former date; Corr. gén., 11, 15, note 1 by Th. Dufour, for 
the latter. 

*” Corr. gén., 1, 267, 268, 269, 271.  Tbid., m1, 2. Cf. supra, note 26, for the date. 

® Ibid., 1, 278. % Ibid., 279, Cf. 262, 263, 276. 
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detested so much. He would have been all the more inclined to speak of it 
since he had been the intermediary for the delivery to Voltaire of the 
Letire sur la Providence. In May Rousseau finished his abstracts of the 
two works which he had undertaken of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre.* There 
followed in June, according to Courtois,™ a “période d’oisiveté et de 
réveries pour Rousseau.” On Sunday, June 27, he received a visit from 
Coindet and some other Genevans,™ who likewise may conceivably have 
spoken of the poem which had disturbed so many of their compatriots.*” 

Desnoiresterres, the famous biographer of Voltaire, makes much of a 
citation from a letter urging Rousseau to refute the poem on Lisbon. Un- 
fortunately, however, Desnoiresterres gives no date to the letter nor any 
indication of its source.** Presumably he was quoting from Gaberel, who 
some fifteen years previously had already given the passage with similar 
vagueness.** Desnoiresterres likewise follows Gaberel in attributing the 
letter to Antoine-Jacques Roustan of Geneva, who later became a 
Protestant “pasteur.” 

It should be noted, however, that Roustan, born in 1734," was at this 
time only twenty-two years old in contrast to Rousseau’s age of forty- 
four. Moreover, he was not yet established as a pastor, as Gaberel and 
Desnoiresterres state, but was only a student of theology, apparently still 
unknown to Rousseau. The first authenticated letter that we possess of 
Roustan to Rousseau is dated from the following year, March 5, 1757. 
This letter is very humble and deferential in addressing the already cele- 
brated and much older Rousseau: 


Je prends la liberté de vous dédier ce petit Poéme. . .. M. Vernes a encouragé 
ma hardiesse et j’ai espéré qu’il vous la feroit c- 2user. Je suis un pauvre étudiant 
en Théologie. ... Enfin, Monsieur, je vous dirois que je vous admire, si |’éton- 
nement qu’inspire un homme vertueux n’étoit trop humiliant pour le reste du 
genre humain. Je me borne donc a vous assurer qu’il n’y a personne au monde 
qui se réjouisse plus que moi que vous y soyez, et qui soit avec un plus profond 
respect et une plus parfaite estime, Monsieur, votre” etc.” 


Thus young Roustan appears to be introducing himself for the first 
time, very respectfully, to a distinguished man, who has had no ac- 


* Courtois, op. cit., 87. % Ibid. %* Tbid. 

#7 Voltaire’s secretary, Colini, wrote to Dupont on March 20, 1756, of the excitement 
caused by Voltaire’s poem, when “il eut la bétise de !e lire 4 quelques Suisses.” (Moland, 
xxxix, 10.) % Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, v (2° éd., 1875), 135. 

* M. J. Gaberel, Rousseau et les Genevois (Genéve, 1858), 102-103, not Bungener, as 
Ducros (Rousseau, 11 [1918], 95) states, though citing the same page and title. By error, he 
gives the impossible date of 175% instead of a century later. 

Rousseau, Corr. gén., m1, 387. “ Th. Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques, 11, 199. 

@ Rousseau, Corr. gén., m1, 56-57. 
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quaintance with him before. This is far from the self-assured and even 
rather peremptory tone of the letter cited by Gaberel and by Desnoires- 
terres in which the author, while quoting some lines of Voltaire’s poem, 
interrogates Rousseau: “Laisserez-vous passer sans mot dire ces tristes 
choses?”’# 

Perhaps such a letter was in fact written, however, not by Roustan, 
but by Rousseau’s friend and frequent correspondent, Jacob Vernes, six 
years older than Roustan and already established in the pastorate. 
Rousseau had made the acquairtance of Vernes in Paris before increasing 
his intimacy with him in Geneva during the four months which Jean- 
Jacques spent there in 1754.“ Vernes may in fact have put into Rous- 
seau’s mind, two years after the Letire sur la Providence, the desirability 
of a reply to D’Alembert’s article Genéve,“ though this is by no means 
certain. It was Vernes in any case who distributed in Geneva copies of 
Rousseau’s Letire 2 d'Alembert, including one at the author’s request to 
Voltaire.“ Vernes also gave one on his own initiative to Roustan without 
specific indication (be it noted) by Rousseau.*? Moreover, Vernes had 
preached a sermon justifying the ways of God to man in connection with 
the Lisbon earthquake and thereby had brought down on his head that 
clever mingling of outward politeness and biting irony of which Voltaire 
was such a master: 


On dit que vous avez prononcé un discours admirable sur le malheur de Lisbonne, 
et qu’on ne voudrait pas que cette ville edt été sauvée, tant votre discours a paru 
beau. Vous avez encore Méquinez, et quelque cent mille Arabes, qui ont été 
engloutis sous la terr . Cela peut servir merveilleusement votre éloquence chré- 
tienne, d’autant plus que ces pauvres diables étaient des infidéles.* 


Such a letter, which was written on January 29, 1756, might indeed have 
whetted Vernes’ appetite for a reply to Voltaire’s poem, a reply to be 
written from the safer distance of Paris by the more eloquent and vigor- 
ous pen of Rousseau. We may note too that the latter answered in late 
March* a letter from Vernes and that in his covering letter to Tronchin, 
which accompanied the Letire sur la Providence on August 18, 1756, 
Rousseau asked him to kindly “remercier mon ami M. Vernes de la lettre 
qu’il vient de m’écrire.’”*° Whatever may be the value of these inconclu- 


 Gaberel, pp. 102-103; Desnoiresterres, v, 135.  “ Confessions (Hachette), vim, 280. 

“ “Au reste si l’article dont vous me parlez est indiscret et répréhensible il n’est assuré- 
ment pas offensant. Cependant s’i] peut nuire & vétre corps, peut-¢tre fera-t-on bien d’y 
répondre.” (Corr. gén., 111, 286, Feb. 18, 1758). While this appears to refer toa reply by the 
pastors themselves, it may have acted also as a suggestion to Rousseau. In any case, the 
latter, prudently, did not reveal that he already had such a reply well on toward comple- 
tion.  Ibid., 1v, 72 (Oct. 6, 1758). ® Ibid. 

# Moland, xxxvim, 541. # Rousseau, Corr. gén., 11, 273-274. ® Tbid., 325. 
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sive hypotheses, it can only be said that they seem more probable than 
the attribution to Roustan by Gaberel and Desnoiresterres of the uni- 
dentified letter which they cite. 

But, if Vernes, Tronchin, Coindet, and perhaps some other Genevans 
may have urged Rousseau to refute Voltaire’s poem, there is at present 
no positive evidence in proof of such a conclusion. We are confronted 
with possibilities, perhaps even with strong probabilities, but with no 
certainty. Nor is there evidence to show that Rousseau took fire under 
such urging, if urging there was. Perhaps he may have meditated vaguely 
on the subject for some time, but without taking definite action. 

Desnoiresterres, further, and characteristically Maugras®! after him, 
belabor Rousseau for inferring at the beginning of his Lettre sur la Provi- 
dence that it was Voltaire who had sent him a copy of the poem. “Il 
savait bien,” says Desnoiresterres, “que c’était le pasteur Roustan qui le 
lui avait dépéché,”™ and he emphasizes what he calls “ce petit manque 
d’exactitude volontaire.’”™ It was Desnoiresterres, however, who was 
here misled. On June 4, 1756, in a postscript, Voltaire wrote to his fac- 
totum, Thieriot: “Je vous envoie une nouvelle édition de mes sermons, et 
vous prie, de vouloir bien en distribuer 4 MM. d’Alembert, Diderot et 
Rousseau.” The sermons were the Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne and 
the Poéme sur la Loi naturelle, bound together in that order in a little 
volume and published in a second authorized edition at Geneva in 
March.® 

Thieriot acknowledged receipt of the books on June 21: “‘Au reste, je 
remettrai ces jours-ci 4 nos bons amis Diderot et Dalembert leurs exem- 
plaires avec celui de Diogéne Rousseau.” Thus Thieriot, au courant of 
Rousseau’s retirement to the country*’ and probably of his growing drift 
away from the philosophes, sets up a distinction between “nos bons amis 
Diderot et Dalembert”’ and “‘Diogéne Rousseau.” Voltaire had made no 
such distinction, On the contrary, he put all three on the same plane: 


Ils m’entendront assez; ils verront que je n’ai pu m’exprimer autrement, et ils 
seront édifiés de quelques notes; ils ne dénonceront point ces sermons.** 


Clearly, Voltaire, still ignorant of Rousseau’s religious attitude, in spite 
of their difference over primitivism and the arts and sciences, is chiefly 
afraid that Jean-Jacques, as well as Diderot and D’Alembert, may 
think the old leader, not too radical, but too prudent in his religious 


® Gaston Maugras, Voltaire et J.-J. Rousseau, Paris, 1886, p. 51. 

® Desnoiresterres, op. cit., v, 137. 8 Ibid. * Moland, xxxrx, 51. 

® G. Ascoli, op. cit., p. 189 (edition G*). ® RHL, xv (1908), 138. 

87 |. . Diogéne Rousseau qui est retiré avec un berger [sic] dans la plaine de Saint- 
Denis dans une chaumiére que lui ont donnée M. et Mad. d’Epinay.” (Jbid.) 

8 Moland, xocxrx, 51. 
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philosophy. They will all three read between the lines, he hopes, and 
understand that he has said as much as he dares, that he implies more 
than he says. “Ils verront que je n’ai pu m’exprimer autrement.” Earlier, 
on March 22, Voltaire had written to his friend D’Argental regarding the 
Poéme sur le Désasire de Lisbonne: “Je n’ai peur que d’étre trop ortho- 
doxe.”™ Evidently, Voltaire was still friendly to Rousseau and made no 
distinct separation between him and the other philosophes. He was prob- 
ably surprised at the receipt of Rousseau’s long Lettre sur la Providence, 
though there is no evidence that he did not take it in good part. 
On July 6, Thieriot wrote further to Voltaire: 


Jai distribué les trois recueils de vos beaux sermons aux trois docteurs Diderot, 
Dalembert et Rousseau. C’est M. Duclos lui-méme qui m’a demandé en grice 
de les remettre 4 Rousseau. 


Thus Desnciresterres was entirely unjustified in his attribution of false- 
hood to Rousseau in this connection. It was a fact that Rousseau re- 
ceived his copies of the two poems from Voltaire. He received them shortly 
before or shortly after July 6. Duclos may have delivered the little vol- 
ume to Rousseau on Sunday, July 4, a week after the visit by Coindet 
and other Genevans," 

One detail remains unexplained. At the beginning of his Lettre sur la 
Providence, Rousseau says somewhat vaguely of the poems: “Je ne sais 
de quelle part ceux-ci me pourroient venir, 4 moins que ce ne soit de la 
votre.” Why was Rousseau uncertain about the origin of the poems? 
Was Duclos so negligent in carrying out his commission that he failed to 
make it clear that Voltaire himself had sent then: Or had the careless 
Thieriot, the very “Thieriot-la-Trompette,”™ who indiscreetly bruited 
around all sorts of confidential information, forgotten in this instance to 
tell Duclos of the author’s personal message? Or did Rousseau, prudent 
here as throughout his long letter, express himself deliberately in cautious 
terms permitting Voltaire or himself a partial disavowal in case the 
Lettre sur la Providence should turn out to give offense to the recipient? 
These minor questions remain still unanswered.“ 

From the preceding discussion, it is clear that there is no evidence 
to show that Rousseau was seriously occupied with Voltaire’s poem be- 
fore July 6, or thereabouts. He may have been previously urged toward 
writing a refutation by Vernes, Tronchin, Coindet, or other Genevan 


® Tbid., p. 13. * RAL, xv, 141. 

®& Cf. supra, note 36. * Rousseau, Corr. gén., 1, 303. 

® Moland, xxx, 54 (June 14, 1756). Cf. xxv, 408, 412, 425. 
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friends. But again there is no positive proof. Probably, stimulated by his 
newly-won leisure and his long walks in the forest of Montmorency, 
Rousseau was impelled in any case by his growing breach with the philos- 
ophers, D’Holbach, ‘“‘mon ancien ami Diderot,” and “mon ancien ami 
Grimm,’ as he already says, to think through in more definite terms his 
religious philosophy. Thus, he would have been quite ready, when Vol- 
taire’s Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne finally came to hand, to give 
expression to this first Profession de foi, as Masson has aptly called it.” 
As in the case of the Academy of Dijon with the First and the Second 
Discourses, so now the arrival of Voltaire’s poem shook Rousseau out of 
his revery and sent his mind and his pen promptly into action. The short 
time available for composition is an indication that his ideas must have 
been ready to hand. 

So it appears that Rousseau began his long letter to Voltaire not earlier 
than July 6, or thereabouts. He worked over it carefully. Three different 
“brouillons” are listed by Dufour among the manuscripts.” The letter 
was completed, presumably, six weeks later, copied off in full, and there- 
upon dated August 18. It was sent forward with the accompanying letter 
to Tronchin of the same date. It probably reached Geneva about August 
25.% Tronchin acknowledged it on September 1 and Voltaire sent his 
brief reply, as we have seen, eleven days later on the 12th. 

Rousseau for the moment had the last word, but not, as he must have 
hoped, in public. 


I. PUBLICATION OF THE LETTER 


Presumably not long after the composition of his Lettre sur la Provi- 
dence, Rousseau asked Voltaire’s permission to publish it. The latter re- 
fused, as his rival stated in his famous letter of June 17, 1760: 


Mad? de Chenonceaux souhaittoit que cette lettre fut imprimée, et me demanda 
mon consentement pour cela. Je lui dis qu’il dependoit du votre. I] vous fut 
demandé, vous le refusates, et il n’en fut plus question.” 


When Moultou, in 1762, again spoke of securing the addressee’s per- 
mission, Rousseau replied: 


Quant 4 ma lettre imprimée 4 M. de Voltaire, les démarches dont vous parlez 
ont été déja faites auprés de lui par d’autres et par moi-méme, toujours inutile- 
ment; ainsi je ne pense point du tout qu’il convienne d’y revenir.”° 


® Rousseau, Corr. gén., m, 279 (April 12, 1756). 

* Pierre-Maurice Masson, La “Profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard” de J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris: Hachette, 1914), p. xvii. 

® Th. Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques, 1, 108, 210, 211. 
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Not only the author himself, but others also had, then, joined in seeking 
Voltaire’s permission, “toujours inutilement.” 

So the letter remained unknown, except to a few of Rousseau’s closest 
friends: Mme de Chenonceaux, Mme d’Houdetot, and Grimm, as Jean- 
Jacques explained to Voltaire in his letter of rupture.” In an earlier letter 
of January 10, 1758, to Mme d’Houdetot, the author mentions also the 
name of Mme d’Epinay.” In the Confessions, he narrates how he read the 
Letire sur la Providence aloud to Saint-Lambert, a year after its composi- 
tion, while the latter took vengeance for Rousseau’s too great intimacy 
with Mme d’Houdetot by snoring ostentatiously.” This must have been 
in July, or more probably August, 1757, during the months that Saint- 
Lambert was in Paris.” 

On September 29, Mme d’Houdetot, whose attention had no doubt 
been considerably distracted at the time of Saint-Lambert’s intentional 
rudeness a month before, now asked Rousseau: “A propos, je voulois 
vous demander 4 relire cette lettre que vous avez écrite 4 Voltaire sur le 
Poeme de Lisbonne.’ Promptly on October 1, Rousseau promised: 
“Je vous porterai 4 la Chevrette ma Lettre 4 Voltaire.” Mme d’Houdetot 
next asked for a copy of her own, for on October 14 Jean-Jacques wrote 
her: “La Copie de ma Lettre 4 Voltaire n’est pas encore achevée.””” 

As early as December 5 of this same year, Rousseau was disturbed by 
a rumor that his letter had been published. He wrote to Mme d’Houde- 
tot: 


On me dit qu’il paroit une Lettre 4 M. de Voltaire, et qu’on me I’attribue. Je 
vous prie de me marquer si vous n’avez communiqué 4 personne celle que je 
vous ai envoyée.7® 


The very next day Mme d’Houdetot replied categorically: “Je puis vous 
jurer que votre lettre 4 Voltaire n’est point sortie de mes mains.”’”® 
Rousseau had no desire, as he said, to keep the contents of his letter 
secret, but he was anxious to avoid the publication which Voltaire had 
refused to authorize. So he wrote to the Countess again about December 
7 or 8: “Vous pouvez lire la lettre 4 M. de Voltaire 4 qui il vous plaira; 
mais il importe qu’elle ne sorte pas de vos mains.’’*° Clearly, however, 
he still remained very uneasy about the matter and must have continued 


1 Tbid., v, 134. 7 Ibid., m1, 261. 78 Confessions (Hachette), vit, 332. 

% Cf. Corr. gén., m1, 99. Does not the following passage in Mme d’Epinay’s note of 
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to press Mme d’Houdetot with questions. A month later the latter 
wrote with exasperation: 

Si vous poussiez l’injure jusqu’a étre inquiet de la lettre 4 Voltaire, qui est entre 
mes mains, je vous la remettrois et vous prierois d’étre sir pour votre tran- 
quillité qu’elle n’a pas été une minute sous d’autres yeux que les miens.™ 


On January 10, 1758, Rousseau replied reassuringly that his suspicions 
in no way involved her: 


Cette Lettre n’avoit pas été communiquée a vous seule. . . . Sur le bruit qu’elle 
se répandoit, je résolus de remonter a la source pour constater l’infidélité. . . . 
J’étois si persuadé que vous n’aviez aucune part 4 cette indiscretion que j’allois 
travailler 4 en faire la honte aux coupables, en me justifiant envers M. de Vol- 
taire, quand j’appris que la Lettre en question n’étoit pas la mienne, mais celle 
d’un autre Genevois nommé M. Vernet.” 


Thus, two years and a half before his final letter of rupture of June 17, 
1760, to Voltaire, and nearly twenty-two months before the actual un- 
authorized publication of the Letire sur la Providence by Formey at 
Berlin in late October of 1759, Rousseau was already on the point, as 
a result of rumors of the publication of his letter, of writing Voltaire to 
indicate that he himself was not responsible. This, however, proved un- 
necessary when the report was revealed as a false alarm. Relations be- 
tween the two men at this time, outwardly at least, were still friendly. 

Rousseau's Lettre a d’Alembert appeared in Paris at the beginning of 
October, 1758. Jean-Jacques instructed his Genevan friend Vernes on 
October 6 to present a copy to Voltaire, among others.™ In spite of the 
author’s conviction that the proprietor of Les Délices had had a hand 
in the composition of D’Alembert’s article of Volume vm (1757) of the 
Encyclopédie advocating a theater at Geneva, Rousseau added in another 
etter to Vernes on the 22nd of the same month: “Mais je trouvercis 
bizarre que M. de V. crut pour cela que je manquerois de lui rendre un 
hommage que je lui offre de trés bon cceur.’’™ It is clear that Rousseau’s 
courtesy in this case was rather self-conscious and lacking in complete 
spontaneity. Voltaire, on his part, appeared already to be mildly piqued 
by Rousseau’s attack on the theater.” This time he made no acknowl- 
edgment, and Jean-Jacques wrote on January 6, 1759, again to Vernes: 
““M. de Voltaire ne m’a point écrit. Il me met tout-a-fait 4 mon aise, 


© Tbid., 257.  Tbid., 261-262. 
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et je n’en suis pas faché.”*” Though not yet revealed to the public, the 
beginnings of a breach between the two men are here evident. 

In June of 1759, Rousseau had not abandoned thoughts of returning 
at some time to his native city, but he found himself already alarmed 
by what he believed to be the harmful influence of Voltaire, Geneva’s 
“maitre en plaisanteries,”** as he called him. This influence, however, 
he greatly exaggerated, according to Vernes’ reply the following month.** 
Rousseau’s attitude still remained hesitant, for in November, 1759, he 
appeared to be grateful to Vernes for having presented a friend to Vol- 
taire.*° Only a few weeks later, on the other hand, Moultou fed Jean- 
Jacques’ suspicions. The young pastor wrote: “Sans mentir, Monsieur, 
cet homme nous fait beaucoup de mal.’ Rousseau replied in angry 
terms, which already forecast his violent letter to Voltaire of six months 
later: 

Vous me parlez de ce Voltaire! pourquoi le nom de ce baladin souille-t-il vos 


lettres? Le malheureux a perdu ma patrie; je le hairois davantage si je le mépri- 
sois moins. . . . O genevois il vous paye bien de l’azile que vous lui avez donné!™ 


Thus, already on January 29, 1760, we see the three revealing words’ 
perdu, hairois, and azile, which will be thrown into Voltaire’s face six 
months later in the famous letter of rupture. Evidently Rousseau had 
been musing for some time over his grievances against Voltaire. They 


had increasingly rankled. Now the very terms in which his anger was to 
find expression were engraving themselves on his mind. The Letire sur la 
Providence, which had nearly caused Rousseau to write Voltaire in Janu- 
ary of 1758, was at las: to be the occasion of his violent letter in June of 
1760, but, as we can observe from the passage above quoted, it was not 
the cause of his grievances. These causes are summed up by Rousseau 
himself in the concluding paragraph of his final letter: 


Vous avez perdu® Genéve pour le prix de l’asyle que vous y avez receu. Vous 
avez aliéné de moi mes concitoyens pour le prix des applaudissemens que je vous 
ai prodigués parmi eux: c’est vous qui me rendez le séjour de mon pays insup- 
portable; c’est vous qui me ferez mourir en terre étrangére, privé de toutes les 
consolations des mourans, et jetté pour tout honneur dans une voirie, tandis 
que tous les honneurs qu’un homme peut attendre vous accompagneront dans 
mon pays. Je vous hais, enfin, puisque vous |’avez voulu; mais je vous Aais en 
homme encore plus digne de vous aimer si vous l’aviez voulu.™ 


Uncomprehending at this bolt out of the blue, Voltaire wrote to 
D’Alembert on June 23: 
§ Rousseau, Corr. gén., tv, 156. 8 Tbid., 269-270. 8 Tbid., 291. 
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Je voudrois que Rousseau ne fat pas tout 4 fait fou, mais il l’est. I] m’a écrit une 
lettre pour laquelle il faut le baigner, et lui donner des bouillons rafraichissants.™ 


On the same day, Voltaire wrote to Thieriot: “‘J’ai regu une grande lettre 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau; il est devenu tout-a-fait fou; c’est dom- 
mage.” To Mme d’Epinay, on July 14, three weeks later, after reflec- 
tion, Voltaire wrote in more detail with specific reference to some of the 
terms of Rousseau’s final letter: 


Jean-Jacques aurait pu servir dans la guerre [contre ]’infame]; mais la téte lui 
a tourné absolument. II vient de m’écrire une lettre dans laquelle il me dit que 
j'ai perdu Genéve. En me parlant de M. Grimm, il l’appelle um Allemand nommé 
Grimm. Tl dit que je suis cause qu’il sera jeté 4 la voirie, quand i] mourra, tandis 
que moi je serai enterré honorablement. 

Que voulez-vous que je vous dise, madame? II est déja mort; mais recom- 
mandez aux vivants d’étre dans la plus grande union.” 


Thus, Voltaire’s first reaction appears to have been one of surprise and 
regret more than of anger, regret at this break in the union of the phi- 
losophes and at the loss of Rousseau’s very evident abilities to the good 
cause. The Prince de Wurtemberg, referring in 1764 to Rousseau’s letter 
of rupture, reported Voltaire as having said to him the year before “que 
c’étoient les comédies qu’il faisoit représenter 4 Ferney qui lui avoient at- 
tiré cette algarade de votre part.’’® 

In his Confessions, Rousseau quotes the text of his final letter and adds, 
apparently with surprise, that Voltaire made no reply: 
Voici cette seconde lettre, 4 laquelle il ne fit aucune réponse, et dont, pour mettre 
sa brutalité plus a l’aise il fit semblant d’étre irrité jusqu’a la fureu:.** 


Violent as Voltaire did become in his later conduct teward Rousseau, 
it is clear that the latter gave him unexpected provocation. Like many 
another who prides himself on his outspoken directaess of speech, though 
his own feelings are excessively sensitive, Reusseau, while talking of 
Voltaire’s supposed “brutalité,” quite evidently had no consciousness 
of the brutal, wounding frankness of his own final paragraph. 
Meanwhile, however, the Letire sv7 la Providence had at length been 
printed. Four days before Rousscau’s letter breaking off relations with 
Voltaire, the Abbé Trublet. un June 13, 1760, had informed Rousseau 
of this publication at Perlin by Formey in his Lettres sur l'état présent 
des sciences et des r-eurs. Trublet added: 
En l’annongant dans son Journal il dit, aprés avoir daté du 23 8>'* 1759, Ou’il 
Va troute il y a quelques semaines chez les libraires de Berlin, et que, comme c'est 
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une de ces feuilles volantes qui disparaissent bient6t sans retour, il a cru lui devoir 
donner place dans son Journal.’ 


Why, since Formey habitually sent the Abbé Trublet “presque tous ses 
ouvrages,’™™ he should have waited eight months before forwarding him 
one of such interest as this, remains unexplained. Trublet continued: 


Je n’avois jamais entendu parler de cet écrit, et il en est de méme de toutes les 
personnes 4 qui j’en ai parlé, parmi lesquelles plusieurs sont de vos amis, en- 
tr’autres M™ Duclos et d’Alembert.!* 


Trublet’s literary correspondent in Holland, M. de Loches, a Walloon 
pastor and a zealous admirer of Rousseau, had likewise never heard of 
the Letire sur la Providence®™ The Abbé said that he had lent the letter 
only to Pére Berthier, who returned it the next day, and that he had 
read it “& deux ou trois de nos philosophes,’”"™ whom a later passage re- 
veals to have been the Abbé du Resnel and Suard.!* “‘L’un d’eux me dit 
que cela seroit bon a réimprimer dans les circonstances.’’™™ 

After writing on the 15th to Rey, his publisher in Amsterd«m, for 
information,’” which later proved to be negative," Rousseau heard 
shortly from the friendly Malesherbes, “directeur de la librairie.”” Under 
date of June 17, Malesherbes wrote: 
Quant 4a la Lettre, puisqu’elle a été imprimée 4 Berlin vous vous opposeriez 
inutilement 4 ce qu’elle parut en france, et le meilleur parti que vous ayez a 
prendre est de la faire imprimer promptement a Paris.'** 


Maugras, in his very partisan book, Voltaire e J.-J. Rousseau,"* makes 
much of Rousseau’s having inquired of Malesherbes about publication 
even before stating to Voltaire his intention to forestall, if possible, the 
unauthorized appearance of the letter. It is clear, however, from Male- 
sherbes’ use of the word “opposeriez,” that Jean-Jacques must have 
written him to ask how he could prevent the letter from being printed. 
Maugras’ whole interpretation here, as so often elsewhere, fails to check 
with a calm and impartial reading of the Correspondance. 

Rousseau, now in possession of the information furnished by Trublet, 
wrote his final letter to Voltaire, as we have noted, on June 17. The first 
part of this letter is for the most part calm and factual. It is only in the 
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last paragraph that the author launches into the violent attack which 
made all future friendly relations impossible. In his letter, Rousseau ex- 
onerates Mme de Chenonceaux and Mme d’Houdetot of responsibility 
for the unauthorized publication, does not mention Mme d’Epinay among 
those who had seen the manuscript, though he had included he- in his let- 
ter of January 10, 1758,™ but in both letters puts the blame by insinua- 
tion on Grimm. However, if Grimm had known of this publication in the 
autumn of 1759, it seems unlikely that he would have failed to note in 
his Correspondance littéraire, under the protection of its confidential cir- 
culation to subscribers, the appearance of so striking a challenge to the 
leader of contemporary literature, Voltaire. Did the latter perhaps im- 
pose secrecy upon him during his stay in Geneva from May to October, 
1759242 Moreover, the way in which the letter came into the hands of 
Formey still is veiled in mystery. There may have been indiscretion, as 
in other cases, on the part of one of Voltaire’s secretaries or of some 
other member of his entourage. 
On June 21, Trublet again wrote to Rousseau, saying: 


Votre lettre 4 M. de Voltaire ne sortira pas de mes mains. . . . J’en ai seulement 
parlé, comme je vous I’ai dit, 4 quelques uns de vos amis, et entre autres 4 M. 
Dalembert. . . . Il me parut trés curieux de la voir." 


Malesherbes, as we have seen, had told Rousseau that, since the letter 
was out, it would no longer be possible to prevent its circulation. He ad- 
vised Jean-Jacques therefore to print it promptly himself at Paris, no 
doubt in order to insure an accurate text. Following this advice, the au- 
thor turned to his neighbors at Montmorency, the printers Guérin and 
Delatour, and so informed Malesherbes in a letter of June 22." 

The moment a copy is ready for the printer, and after approval of the 
censor, writes Malesherbes the next day, “je m’arrangerai pour que la 
permission soit expédiée tout de suite.”"5 The formal authorization, pre- 
pared in advance and written in Malesherbes’ own hand, bore the same 
date, that of June 23."* But the latter, misled by his friendliness for Rous- 
seau, must have acted impulsively without first noting the contents of 
Rousseau’s long letter. Even as early as June 21, Trublet, who was fami- 
liar with it, stated to Rousseau: “Je ne crois pas que M. de Malesherbes 
fut d’avis de l’impression, surtout dans les circonstances présentes,’’""” 
By June 30, the publisher Guérin is convinced of the impossibility of 


printing it legally in France. He writes: 
Je ne crois pas que le magistrat veuille prendre sur lui d’en permettre ici l’im- 
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pression: les conséquences sont trop sérieuses pour un pays comme celui-ci. Nos 
théologiens, sont de terribles gens; et comme on tiraille assez souvent ici le clergé 
pour d’autres choses, on lui accorde, pour appaiser ses cris douloureux, quelques 
satisfactions dont, comme votre serviteur et votre ami, je souhaite que vous 
ne puissiez jamais étre l’objet."* 


Here was a kind of forecast of the difficulties to be caused two years 
later by the appearance of Rousseau’s Vicaire savoyard. 

Having appointed Salley as censor to report as promptly as possible 
on Rousseau’s letter to Voltaire,""® Malesherbes himself soon had his eyes 
opened to the theological dynamite in what he had thought a quite in- 
offensive manuscript. On the bottom of the formal permission of June 
23, he added this undated notation: 

Cet ordre n’a pas eu d’exécution, m. guérin est convenu et m. rousseau aussi que 
la lettre ne pourroit pas étre imprimée en france.!° 


This decision must have come about the time of Guérin’s letter of June 
30, 1760, informing Rousseau of his conviction that it would be impos- 
sible to proceed further. 

Thus matters were to rest for three years. 

On July 8, 1760, Trublet informed Rousseau of Formey’s reply under 
date of June 17 that he had printed the letter to Voltaire from “une édi- 
tion d’Allemagne des plus communes.” Trublet says he can scarcely 
doubt Formey’s sincerity." Rousseau, however, by the time he wrote 
the Confessions, when he was embittered by Formey’s publication in 
1763 and 1764 of his Anti-Emile and his Emile chrétien, called him “un 
effronté pillard” and was convinced that Formey had really been the 
first to print the letter without authorization and that he was concealing 
the fact by a subterfuge. 

No further mention of Rousseau’s letter is made for some months, at 
least as far as his extant correspondence is concerned. On December 3, 
1760, Duclos expresses interest in reading the work, evidently still un- 
known to him.™ He secures a copy from Mme de Chenonceaux and 
returns it to her by the 8th.™ It is interesting to note that, although 
Duclos was one of the friends for whom Rousseau in the Confessions 
continued to express esteem™ and although it was he indeed who agreed 
to deliver for Thieriot Voltaire’s copy of the Poéme sur le Désastre de 
Lisbonne in early July of 1756," for over four years he evidently had 
no knowledge of Rousseau’s long reply. This may be explained by the 

U8 Tbid., 150. 19 [bid 144. + ™ Ibid. 

11 Tbid., 158. Cf. the copy found by Moultou in possession of a young German, who had 
brought it from Francfort (sbid., 321, Jan. 14, 1761). 

18 Tbid., 139, 153. 13 Hachette, vim, 387. 1% Rousseau, Corr. gén., V, 274. 

1% Tbid., 283. Cf. 287. 1% Hachette, vim, 363. 137 RAL, xv, 141. 
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fact that the latter lost sight of Duclos after establishing himself at the 
Hermitage."* It is further proof of Rousseau’s statement to Voltaire, 
which is confirmed by Trublet,!* that “il est trés sur que jusqu’ici l’on 
n’avait pas méme oui parler 4 Paris de cette lettre.” 

On January 2, 1761, Jean-Jacques castigates Vernes sharply for pro- 
posing to print his letter at Geneva. By a very human mirage, Rousseau 
says now that he has prevented its being printed at Paris and even at 
Amsterdam.™ True no doubt so far as his relations with Rey in Holland 
were concerned, this was not quite the case, as we have seen, in regard 
to Paris. Malesherbes said that Guérin and Rousseau had agreed with 
him on the impossibility of its being published in France. But we may be 
quite justified in concluding that Rousseau, anxious though he had been 
at first to publish his letter in 1756, was sincere in his desire in 1760 not 
to dv so, if it could be avoided, without Voltaire’s permission. He may 
therefore have been not displeased by Malesherbes’ change of front. 
Certainly, if Rousseau had been eager to publish regardless of opposi- 
tion, there would seem to be no reason why he could not have done so, 
as he said, through Rey at Amsterdam. Is not this in itself a refutation 
of Maugras’ insinuations? In Holland there was nothing to restrain 
Rousseau except his repeated insistence: “‘C’est une honnéteté que je dois 
a M. de Voltaire de ne rien imprimer quis’adresse 4 lui, sans son aveu.’”™ 

On January 14, 1761, Moultou informed Coindet in Paris that he had 
secured from a young German the unique copy of the Letire sur la Provi- 
dence in Geneva. Moultou also stated that he had prevented Vernes from 
reprinting the letter without the author’s permission. Evidently filled 
with theological qualms, Moultou concluded: “Je crois que, quelques 
beautés qu’il y ait dans cet ouvrage, il vaut encore mieux qu’il soit in- 
connu 4 Genéve.’”!™ ‘ 

Some months further of silence. On November 30, 1761, Moultou 
again wrote to Rousseau: 


J’appris il y a quelques jours qu’un libraire de Genéve réimprimait votre lettre a 
Voltaire sur le poéme de Lisbonne. Je résolus d’abord de faire cesser l’impression ; 
j’en parlai 4 M. Vernet, qui me dit qu’il fallait s’adresser aux Scholarques. Je le 
fis, et on a arrété l’édition; il y en avait déja vingt-quatre pages d’imprimées. 
Approuvez-vous, Monsieur, ce que j’ai fait 4 cet égard? ... M. Abauzit regarde 
cette lettre comme un de vos meilleurs ouvrages, il la trouve admirable d’un 
bout 4 l’autre.™* 


18 Hachette, vir, 340. 129 Corr. gén., V, 127. 

1% Tbid., 134. Cf. rx, 259, 260. (April 28, 1763.) 1 Tbid., v, 310 

4 “Convenu.” (Ibid., 144.) 183 Cf. supra, notes 42, 51, 52, 53, and text. 
14 Rousseau, Corr. gén., v, 310. Cf. rx, 64. 4% Ibid., v, 321-322. 

8 Thid., v1, 336. 
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Moultou also observed that two more copies of the letter had been se- 
cured from Germany. Publishers in Geneva had tried to obtain others 
from the same source, but without success.” Evidently, the letter was 
+. soming known and interest in it was consequently increasing. 

un December 12, 1761, Rousseau thanked Moultou for what he had 
a’ «ur, but added that he had never had any reason, except consideration 
fox ni. de Voltaire, to be opposed to publication. 
Cependant puisque cette lettre est déja publique il y auroit peu de mal qu’elle 
le devint davantage en devenant plus correcte, et je ne crains sur ce point la 
critique de personne honoré du suffrage de Monsieur Abauzit. Faites la-dessus 
tout ce qui vous paroitra convenable. Je m’en rapporte entiérement a vous."* 


After the lapse of five years since the composition of the letter, capped 
at length by the quarrel and break with Voltaire, it was only natural and 
human that Rousseau should be little concerned with further effort to 
delay its republication. As usual, the derogatory insinuations of Maugras 
fail to take into account all of the facts. 

Hereupon Moultou, on December 26, asked if he should not write 
Voltaire on behalf of Rousseau for permission to publish the letter.'*° 
On January 18, 1762, the author replied, as we have previously seen,’ 
that this permission had already been requested by himself and others, 
but to no avail. Hence, he saw n.) reason for repeating the useless at- 
tempt.’@ 

Here the matter again rested, it seems, for over a year. Rousseau was 
deeply occupied with the difficulties shortly raised by the publication 
of the Contrat social in April and of Emile in May, followed by his flight 
in June to Yverdon and his establishment at Métiers in July, 1762. 

At last, however, Rousseau turned his thoughts toward the prepara- 

tion of an edition of his collected works. To this end, he wrote from 
Métiers on March 6, 1763, to his publisher Duchesne at Paris regarding 
the inclusion of several smaller pieces, among others the interchange of 
letters with Voltaire over the Discours sur Vinégalité in 1755 and the 
Letire sur la Providence of the year following. He called this last “une 
autre grande lettre 4 M. de Voltaire sur l’optimisme, du 18 aoft 1756,” 
and explained: 
Cette lettre a été imprimée par M. Formey dans ses recueils, et séparément 4 
Berlin 1759; elle est extrémement rare: si vous ne pouvez la trouver, je vous en 
enverrai un exemplaire que j’ai recouvré™ avec beaucoup de peine, mais il 
faudra me le rendre. 

7 Ibid. 188 Tbid., 349. 

138 Maugras observed ironically: “La petite anecdote que nous venons de raconter a dd 
édifier le lecteur sur la facon dont Rousseau comprenait les égards vis a vi3 de son ennemi.”’ 
(Op. cit., p. 116.) 40 Corr. gén., VII, 22. 

1 Cf. supra, note 70 and text, 8 Corr. gen., Vil, 63. 
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On the 28th of April, Rousseau again reminded Duchesne of the neces- 
sity of returning the rare printed copy of his letter (obtained no doubt 
through Moultou), “vd l’impossibilité od je suis d’en recouvrer un au- 
tre.”"6 He added: “Ce petit écrit... n’est point connu en France, 
et... est trés rare en pays étranger.’’™ Rousseau reiterated that he had 
. never been willing to allow Rey to print it in Holland.’ Again on June 
5, he insisted on the return of his early printed copy to which he was 
quite naturally attached.“* On August 21 and on December 9, he was 
still concerned about not having received it.“* Not until April or May of 
1764 did he finally, after repeated requests, obtain assurance that it had 
been sent.'%° 

Finally, a separate edition of the Letire sur la Providence must have 
appeared toward the end of 1763." Dufour notes two different editions 
of this year, one from Paris (Duchesne) and one from Geneva. There is 
another bearing the date 1764. All of these were printed without indica- 
tion of place. The Abbé de La Porte, proof reader of Rousseau’s works 
for the publishers Guy and Duchesne, indicated that the letter would 
be included in the 5th volume of Rousseau’s collected works. 

Thus the lengthy story of the long-delayed publication of Rousseau’s 
Lettre sur la Providence is at last complete. It is worthy of note that this 
publication by the author did not take place until after the appearance 
of Emile which, with its Profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard, over- 
shadowed in importance the letter to Voltaire and drove Rousseau into 
exile in Switzerland. 

According to Rousseau himself, even the Vicaire savoyard, in its in- 
ception, was another reply to Voltaire. On October 10, 1762, Rousseau 
wrote to the elder De Luc of Geneva: . 


Je n’ai rien épargné pour combattre les vices et les dogmes impies du voisin 
dangereux dont vous parlez." La profession de foy du Vicaire Savoyard est 
surtout destinée 4 cet usage, et la rage od elle l’a mis me prouve qu’il en a 
vivement senti les coups.!*5 





43 Dufour (Recherches, 1, 66) prints: “que j’ai conservé.” M44 Corr. gén., 1X, 151. 

45 Tbid., 259. On Moulton’s réle in procuring a printed copy, cf. ibid., v, 321-322. 

“8 Ibid., 1x, 260. This further confirms Rousseau’s statement in his letter to Voltaire of 
June 17, 1760. Cf. supra, notes 61, 62, and text. 

“7 Ibid. Cf. v, 310. M8 Tbid., 1x, 331. “9 Tbid., x, 91, 248. 

160 [bid., x1, 38. “Vous devez avoir receu la lettre imprimée de M. de Voltaire que vous 
m’avez redemandée et que je vous ai expédiée i] y a quinse jours.” (Letter of Duchesne, 
May 6, 1764.) 

461 This must have been the one read with pleasure by the Prince de Wurtemberg at the 
end of January, 1764. Cf. infra, note 157, and text. 

42 Th. Dufour, Recherches, 1, 66, 68. 153 Rousseau, Corr. gén., x, 274. 

4 Cf. ibid., vii, 150. 

5 Thid., 186. 
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Though there may have been some exaggeration in this interpretation, 
which made Voltaire a prime cause of the Vicaire savoyard, it is interest- 
ing to note that the latter, according to Pierre-Maurice Masson, was 
first composed in 1757 and 1758, before the rest of Emile. Unable to 
publish his Lettre sur la Providence, Rousseau’s thoughts turned within 
a year to other means of making his “profession de foi” known. Thus 
Voltaire’s influence at Geneva and later the final breach with Rousseau 
gave the latter still further reason to underline the nature of the re- 
ligious differences between them. This difference, however, had already 
been made clear in 1756 by the Letire sur la Providence, which thus be- 
comes a point of departure for the larger work of similar inspiration, the 
Vicaire savoyard. 

On January 31, 1764, the Prince de Wurtemberg wrote to Rousseau: 


Je viens de lire pour la premiére fois, et cela avec ravissement, la lettre que vous 
avez écrite 4 M. de Voltaire en réponse a son poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne.’ 


















The Prince then referred to the consolation he found in Rousseau’s let- 
ter, in such sharp contrast to the discouragement produced by Voltaire’s 
pessimistic poem, and expressed his astonishment that “cette sublime 
lettre n’ait point empéché Candide de naitre.’** In his reply of March 11, 
Rousseau declared, as we have seen,”* that his letter, not merely could 
not have prevented Voltaire from writing Candide, but that it really was 
the cause of his ironic refutation of Optimism. Candide, he believed, was 
Voltaire’s real reply to the Lettre sur la Providence. “Je voulais philoso- 
pher avec lui; en réponse, il m’a persiffié [sic],”” said Rousseau bitterly. 

Henceforth, the Letire sur la Providence at length fades into a back- 
ground of comparative obscurity along with other early works. It had, 
nevertheless, been much in the author’s thoughts for nearly eight years, 
from 1756, when it was first written, to 1764, when it at last appeared in 
Rousseau’s collected works. 


III. CONCLUSION 


By writing thus to Voltaire in 1756, Rousseau boldly took issue with 
the outstanding author of his day, one whom he had long admired, read, 
and hoped to emulate.!*! By setting himself to refute Le Poéme sur le 
Désastre de Lisbonne, which had caused no small noise in Paris and Ge- 
neva, he gave proof of personal courage and independence and retaliated 
for Voltaire’s ironical letter published the year before against Rousseau’s 

™6 Critical edition of the Vicaire savoyard (Paris, 1914), p. xxxviii. 

47 Rousseau, Corr. gén., x, 312. 8 Ibid. 

uw Cf. supra, note 17 and text. 0 Tbid., x, 347. Cf. 351. 

11 “Tl y a quinse ans que je travaille pour me rendre digne de vos regards,” Rousseau 
had written to Voltaire in 1745 (Corr. gén., 1, 275). Looking back on his early years with 
Mme de Warens, he recalled in his Confessions: “Rien de tout ce qu’écrivoit Voltaire ne 
nous échappoit” (Hachette, vm, 152). 
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Discours sur Vinégalité. At the same time he carefully remained within 
the bounds of politeness and respect. Perhaps he might even hope to 
wrest the leadership of opinion at Geneva away from Voltaire and thus 
prepare for his return to his home land under favorable conditions, in 
case he should finally decide to do so. Above all, he clarified by a written 
“profession de foi” his own religious opinions, so dear to his heart and 
soon to be developed further and reiterated in the Nouvelle Héloise and 
the Vicaire savoyard. 

We can hardly suppose that Rousseau did not look forward from the 
very beginning to the publication of his letter®* and to a reply from 
Voltaire, which might add much to the younger man’s own personal in- 
fluence and fame. He would hardly have written a letter of such length 
and careful preparation without at least having such a possibility in 
mind. After all, he had himself granted permission, at Voltaire’s re- 
quest,’ for the publication of their correspondence over the Discours 
sur Vinégalité only the year before, in 1755. Could he foresee that, under 
such circumstances, Voltaire would both reject his challenge and firmly 
refuse to authorize publication of Rousseau’s letter? Without publica- 
tion, none of the advantages named above, except the personal satisfac- 
tion of expressing himself to the famous author of the Poéme sur le 
Désastre de Lisbonne, could ensue. 

But Voltaire, who had not dared risk his full thought on such dangerous 
subjects as God and Providence in his brief, but provocative poem, 
could certainly not venture safely a frank and clearly expressed reply 
in prose. Even with its carefully softened conclusion, the poem was 
causing him difficulties enough. Indeed, though such an outcome was 
still hidden in the future, his Poéme sur la Loi naturelle, of which Rous- 
seau approved,’ was to be condemned at Paris in 1759," Jean-Jacques’ 
own Emile in 1762. Moreover, in argument over metaphysical questions, 
no clear-cut victory would be possible for either side, and Rousseau 
since 1750 in the disputes over his two discourses had already proved 
himself a “rude jouteur.” With a more “consoling” philosophy, the au- 
thor of the Letire sur la Providence had the “beau réle” and would draw 

i? His statement: “Cette lettre vous ayant été réellement addressée n’étoit point desti- 
née a l’impression” (Corr. gén., v, 133) can hardly mean moze than that he did not envisage 
publication without Voltaire’s permission, which was asked, repeatedly (ibid., v, 134; vu, 
63), and refused. 483 Moland, xxxvimt, 453; Rousseau, Corr. gén., 1, 210. 

4 In September, 1755, with the Orphelin de la Chine, and in October and November of 
the same year in the Mercure de France. (Cf. Moland, xxxvm, 446, note 1.) 

166 Cf. my article, “The Conclusion of Voltaire’s Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne, 
MLN, tv1 (June, 1941), 422-426. 

18 “T)’ailleurs, plus votre second poéme [Sur la Loi naturelle] m’enchante, plus je prends 
librement parti contre le premier [Sur Lisbonne].” (Corr. gén., 1, 304.) 

8? Francis J. Crowley, Voliaire’s Poéme sur la Loi naturelle (University of California 
Press, 1938), p. 232. 
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to himself many ardent supporters among the orthodox and the near- 
orthodox. Voltaire as “the devil’s advocate,”’ with a reasoned, “‘philosoph- 
ic” reply, attacking Providence and the popular Optimism of Pope 
and Leibnitz, would only risk uselessly his safety and his prestige. So he 
contented himself with a discrete and polite evasion. If Rousseau was 
at first pleased at Voltaire’s brief note, this was due to relief at not having 
aroused his violent anger by opposing him so categorically. Jean-Jacques 
hoped also for a more extended reply from Les Délices later. When this 
reply did not come and publication of his own letter was refused, Rous- 
seau was clearly disappointed, as his letters and the Confessions show.’ 
In the end, he came to feel that Voltaire’s real answer was the ironical 
Candide. 

In this long Lettre sur la Providence, the sharp divergence in religious 
views between Voltaire and Rousseau is first made clear. For some time 
still, however, their personal relations remained at least outwardly 
friendly. Not until June, 1760, and largely for other causes, did a public 
break come. The publication of Rousseau’s letter at Berlin by Fermey 
in 1759 attracted little attention. When it finally became known in 1763 
and 1764 in editions authorized by the author himself, its importance 
was overshadowed by the still greater significance and actualité of the 
Vicaire savoyard, the Letire @ M. de Beaumont, and the Letires de la 
montagne. The earlier work remains, however, that at which Rousseau 
first tried his hand, from the standpoint of his religious ideas. He did it 
with vigor and ability, as befitted the dangerous adversary whom he 
elected, unsuccessfully, to challenge in public. For nearly eight years, 
as we have seen, the letter was much in Rousseau’s mind. It won the 
admiration of a competent contemporary judge like Abauzit at Geneva, 
as of less discriminating disciples like the Prince de Wurtemberg. Within 
the short space of one to two years, it was followed by the more com- 
plete expression of Rousseau’s religious views in the first manuscript 
drafts of the Nouvelle Héloise and the Vicaire savoyard.'” The latter in- 
deed, says Rousseau, was written particularly to combat Voltaire’s 
pernicious influence at Geneva. For these two works, the Let#ire sur la 
Providence, provoked by the Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne, prepared 
the way. 

GrorGE R. HAVENS 

Ohio State University 

188 Corr. gén., X, 347; Confessions (Hachette), vam, 308. 

6 Ibid. Cf. supra, notes 17, 159, and text. 

170 The Nouvelle Héloise was finished by September, perhaps by February, 1758. (Cf. 
Daniel Mornet, La Nouvelle Hélotse, édition critique (Paris, 1925], 1, 84-85). The first ver- 
sion of the Vicaire savéyard, anterior to the rest of Emile, dates likewise from 1757-58, 
=a °° Cf. his critical edition of the Vicaire savoyard (Paris 

» P. xxxviii. 
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x 
PRECIOSITE CROSSES THE ATLANTIC 


HE indebtedness of our earliest American fiction to old world models 

has been made plain on numerous occasions. The Power of Sym- 
pathy, commonly regarded as our first novel, and the works which im- 
mediately followed, obviously owe much to Samuel Richardson; our 
earliest professional novelist, Charles Brockden Brown, has been branded 
at once a disciple of Godwin—his Arthur Mervyn a lineal descendent of 
Caleb Williams—and a member of the Gothic School. Sterne’s name, 
and the influence of his Shandean sensibility this side the water, have 
been bruited about. Yet, so far, one immediate and important source, the 
French Heroic Romance—those great folios of Scudéry, Gomberville, 
La Calprenéde, and their compeers, translated, imitated, and avidly 
read in the mother country—has been almost totally overlooked. 


I 


There is ample proof that these volumes early shared the hazardous 
crossing of the Atlantic. Since The Grand Cyrus, most popular of the 
genre in France and England, offered exactly eight pounds, two ounces of 
polite entertainment (and its fellows were not far behind), they must 
have been greatly cherised to have been brought over at a time when 
space was at a premium and the cost of transportation high. With the rise 
of an eighteenth-century leisure class which patterned its life upon the 
English model,' a model in turn strongly under the influence of the French 
salon and preciosité, and which came under direct French influence this 
side of the Atlantic, the popularity of French literature grew apace.” 

The Puritan temper was, of course, antagonistic. Although Professor 
Jones cites examples of French books read, and even written, in seven- 
teenth-century New England,’ young ladies found better occupation for 
their time than the frivolities of French romance. Wrote Increase Mather, 
“He that can read is able to read the Scripture, and Books which promote 
Godliness in the power of it, but a Sintul Creature chuseth rather to 
mispend his time in reading Vain Romances, or it may be worse Books.’”* 


1 This brief statement may be best implemented by consideration of Professor Howard 
M. Jones’ America and French Culture, 1750-1848, Chapel Hill, 1927. 

2 See H. M. Jones, “The Importation of French Literature in New York City, 1750- 
1800,” Studies in Philol. xxvun (Oct. 1931). 3 Op. cit., p. 173 ff. 

* “Awakening Truth Tending to Conversion” (Boston, 1710), in Miller and Johnson, 
The Puritans (New York, 1938), p. 339. It should be remarked that the term Romance at 
this period was pretty generally restricted, referring, not to the medieval type, nor yet 
to those slender little volumes by such literary ladies as Aphra Behn, but to the Heroic 
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But even in despite of Mather, human nature is human nature, and we 
find in time Miss Whitman, “‘of a reputable family in Connecticut... 
was a great reader of novels and romances, and having imbibed her ideas 
of the characters of men from those fallacious sources became vain and 
coquettish,”’*® while the books of the Harvard library, chosen with great 
regard for the proprieties, include not only two copies of the didactic 
Argenis, but the Curia Politiae; or Apologies of Several Princes (London, 
1654) by Mlle de Scudéry, high priestess of Romance.* 

The other extreme of our seaboard, knew no such inhibitions, the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt observing that “the taste for reading 
is more common among men of the upper class in Virginia than in any 
other part of America.”” A survey of private libraries here is of con- 
siderable interest. There may have been a romance or two in the “‘little 
chest with some French bookes in it’ of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Ludlow, noted in an inventory of 1660.* Certainly, seven years later, in 
the closet of Madam Ralph Wormeley of “‘Rosegill,”” Middlesex County, 
reposed a copy of The Princess Cloria, ““Written by a person of honour” — 
only six years after its first complete publication in England; while the 
modest five-room home of Mathew Hubard, who died the same year, 
boasted Astrea, a french romance, mother of all the Heroic breed. An 
inventory in 1690, of the books of Colonel John Carter, of Lancaster 
County, reveals in his extensive and varied library, “Cleopatra, a Ro- 
mance’ [by Gauthier de Costes, Sieur de la Calprenéde, “translated into 
English by a variety of hands”], which was “delivered to Eliz. Wormly 
as part of her legacy” and “Cassander, a Romance.’” In the somewhat 
careless inventory of Thomas Thompson’s library in 1716, appears 
Gloria and Narcissus Concordance, which seems obviously Cloria and 
Narcissus, the title of the earlier and incomplete editions of The Princess 
Gloria, and a concordance, possibly the familiar Powell’s, which should 
be listed separately. 

But what of the mean between our two extremes? In New York a liter- 
ary tradition had been slow aborning, yet somewhere prior to 1735 the 
daughter of a royal lieutenant-governor was showing literary proclivities, 
and possibly establishing in her father’s library an early familiarity with 
Cassandra, Clelia, Cleopatra, The Grand Cyrus, Parthenissa, to all of 





variety—those “twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt” on which the gay Lord Petre 
raised an altar for his sacrifice to love. 

5 The Power of Sympathy, W. H. Brown (1789), ed. Milton Ellis (New York, 1937), 1, 50. 

* Catalogue of 1790. 7H. M. Jones, of. cit., p. 28. 

* L. G. Tyler, and Ed. James, “Libraries in Colonial Virginia,” William and Mary Quar- 
berly Hist. Mag., ut, 179. ® Tyler, op. cit., 1, 174. 
1” Cassandra, also by Calprenéde. Tyler, op. cit., vit, 18-19. 
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which she later refers in her Female Quixote, that amusing tale of young 
Arabella, who has been brought up on the Heroic Romances and draws 
from them the guiding principles of her life. The fact that she left America 
for schooling in England when she was fifteen does not preclude the possi- 
bility. At any rate, a comparatively early interest in French literature 
existed here, growing slowly until “after 1770 one quarter of the books 
imported into New York were French.” When our French allies of the 
Revolution set foot in Philadelphia they found something not too unlike 
the salons of their native land in which the Heroic Romances had birth. 
In the Quaker City, M. de Chastellux was “delightfully entertained at 
Colonel Samuel Meredith’s, where Miss Polly Cadwalader made a con- 
quest of Mr. Lynch, while Mrs. Meredith conversed . . . upon literature, 
poetry, romance, and, above all, on the history of France, upon which she 
was well informed.””” Elizabeth Graeme in her father’s home at Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets received the eminent Kev. Nathaniel Evans, and, a true 
“précieuse,” maintained a platonic correspondence, as “Laura,” with 
him.” “It is probable,” Professor Jones asserts, “that at no period in 
American history was French more generally understood than in the last 
fifteen years of the eighteenth century.” 

The point to be made here, then, is that the general atmosphere was 

hospitable to French literature, and that the Romances were available 
in the Colonies from comparatively early times. That our first novelists 
read them is presumable; indeed, internal evidence indicates that they 
not only read but imitated them. In the light of details to follow, certain 
lines from Brockden Brown’s dialogue “On Painting as a Female Ac- 
complishment” take on a new and deeper significance: 
Why, thought I, may I not pursue the footsteps of so many of my sex, from 
Mademoiselle Scuderie down to Mrs. Bennett, and endeavour to live upon the 
profits of my story-telling pen? Can any calling be more favourable . . . than the 
writing of Romances? . . . I looked about for a model, whose style and manner 
I might assiduously copy, and began sketches of different works."* 


II 


Since the Heroic Romance has not been exploited as a type, a very 
brief summation of its characteristics will doubtless be pardoned here. 


i Jones (quoting Fay), of. cit., p. 187. The List of Caritat’s subscription library offers 
over 200 novels in French. It must be admitted there are none of our romances here, but 
the comparatively late date of the catalogue, 1804, would serve to explain this. 

18 Wharton, A. H., Salons Colonial and Republican. (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 132. 

% Unfortunately no handy inventory exists of the libraries of these folk or their con- 
temporaries. The Catalogue of “The Library Co. of Phila.,” despite Franklin’s predilection 
for the practical and the classical, still admits a volume by Scudéry. 

¥ Op. cit., p. 195. % Dunlap, William, Life of Brown (Philadelphia, 1815), 1, 131. 
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Indeed, something of the sort is essential if obvious similarities and 
clean-cut parallels are to be established.” 

Originating in French court and salon, where it was at once the de- 
light and the guide of circles précieuses, the Roman de longue haleine, 
as it was familiarly known, seems to have gained entrance to the British 
Isles in the baggage of Henrietta Maria, whose bookish husband spent 
not a few of the long hours awaiting his execution in reading La Cal- 
prenéde’s Cassandra. These volumes survived the Commonwealth; ren- 
dered also into English by various hands, they enjoyed great favor during 
the reign of Charles II, and continued to be read well into the next cen- 
tury. While Addison was amusing the world with his wit and Pope by his 
“poetry, the ladies were reveling in the interminable récits, the ‘“‘charac- 
ters,” the playings at platonic love of Calprenéde and Scudéry, as Scott 
attests;!? indeed, “Scudéry’s huge romances ... were in my childhood 
still read in some old-fashioned Scottish families.”"* 

The fact that The Grand Cyrus, to scenes from which Sir Walter ac- 
knowledges especial indebtedness, requires exactly 1941 solid-margined 
folio pages to unfold its tale, offers explanation for the popular name of 
the genre! Within the frame of the main story are set numerous “His- 
tories,” one within another; Cleopaira, for instance, contains 22, Phara- 
mond 15, The Grand Cyrus 32. It is a minor character, indeed, who, 
during the leisurely progress of the narrative, can resist the temptation 
to tell his story—or wishes to. “The place of my birth was Mauritis...” 
says our fourth sub-hero’s junior equerry, and with a sigh we dedicate 
several hundred pages to his use. 

Akin to these histories are the frequent “discourses” serving, according 
to the preface of Scudéry’s Ibrahim, or the Illustrious Bassa, “to imprint 
the image of the Heroes in the minde of the Reader. .. . It is not suffi- 
cient to say how many times they have suffered shipwreck, and how many 
times they have incountred robbers but their inclinations must be made 
to appear by their discourse...” Here are discussed matters of such 
grave import as whether it be wiser to love a melancholy or a jovial man, 
how one may best make the voyage from Amity to Tenderness, whether 
fair or dark mistresses be most true, what should constitute a lady’s 
reading. And if they are to be known by their discourse, these noble 
gentlemen and ladies are also to lay bare their hearts in frequent cor- 
respondence of such a lofty ton? as one can describe only by quotation. 
For purpose of comparison later, perhaps the reader will permit an exam- 
ple somewhat condensed: 

Since my death hath been very indifferent unto you, I doubt not but my life 


% For a more complete discussion, see the writer’s The Roman de Longue Haleine on Eng- 
lish Soil (U. of P. thesis, 1931). 

11 “Essay on Romance,” Miscel. Prose Works, v1, 215. 

18 Preface to “Fables,” in Works of John Dryden (Edinburgh, 1882), x1, 232. 
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will be so also: and I am confident you will be as backward in your joys, that I 
am living, as you were forward in comforting your selfe after you thought me 
dead. I must ingenuously confesse unto you, that it is more to be revenged upon 
your infidelity than for any other reason that I acquaint you, Cyrus is not dead 
as you believed. The truth is, his life is no happinesse, unto him. For having seen 
you smile that day you changed your Tent, Death will be much more sweet unto 
him, than a life in which he lives not in your heart. . . .* 


The chief driving force behind these stories, love, is a strange hybrid 
of the salon, produced by crossing the knightly and chivalric variety with 
the platonic. Aronces puts it neatly when he presents to his beloved 
Clelia, along with “four bushels of flowers to make garlands” his version 
of Sappho: 


Love is a pleasing Malady 

For which my heart no cure can find: 
Yet if I could get Remedy 

I’le rather dye than cure my mind.” 


And as this is no ordinary passion, so dre the love-struck ones no 
common mortals. The Heroic Romance presents us with a profusion of 
“characters”—full length, four-dimensional portraits—in the most ele- 
gant tradition and the most pneumatic style. Here the reader meets many 
a “lady that Nature only Created for Man to wonder at; and when 
created she broke her Mould, so that since she has not been able to pro- 
duce her equal.’”" Again, a single somewhat abridged example will be of 
value later on. 


All the features of her Face had so near a kindred of proportion and Symetry, as 
the severest Master of Apelles’s Art might have called it his Glory to have copied 
Beauties from her, as the best of Models. The circumference of her Visage, 
shewed the extreams of an imperfect Circle, and almost formed it to a perfect 
Oval, and this Abridgment of Marvels was taper’d by a pair of the brightest 
Stars that ever were lighted up by the Hand of Nature: As their Lustre might 
justly claim the Title of Celestial, so their Colour was the same as Heavens; 
there was a spherical Harmony in their motion, and that mingled with a Vivacity 
so penetrating, as neither the firmest Eye, nor the strongest Soul could arm 
themselves with a resistance of proof against those pointed glories. . .. Her 
Head was Crowned:with a prodigious quantity of fair long Hair, whereof the 
Colour as fitly suited the beauty of her Eyes, as Imagination could make it. To 
these marvels of Face were joined the rest of her Neck, Hands and shape, and 
there seemed a Contest betwixt the form and Whiteness of the two former, 
which had the larger Commission from Nature to work Wonders. . . . In fine, 
her Beauty was miraculous... .” 


1” The Grand Cyrus, pt. X, Bk. 3, p. 199. 

*® Clelia, An Excellent New Romance ..., Madeleine de Scudéry (London, 1656-61), p. 43. 
% J. Crowne, Pandion and Amphigenia (1683), p. 12. 

2 Cleopatra or Hymen’s Pracludia, Pt. 1x, Bk. 1, V. 2, pp. 139-140. 
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But even in despite of Mather, human nature is human nature, and we 
find in time Miss Whitman, “of a reputable family in Connecticut... 
was a great reader of novels and romances, and having imbibed her ideas 
of the characters of men from those fallacious sources became vain and 
coquettish,’’® while the books of the Harvard library, chosen with great 
regard for the proprieties, include not only two copies of the didactic 
Arvenis, but the Curia Politiae; or Apologies of Several Princes (London, 
1654) by Mlle de Scudéry, high priestess of Romance.® 

The other extreme of our seaboard, knew no such inhibitions, the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt observing that “the taste for reading 
is more common among men of the upper class in Virginia than in any 
other part of America.”? A survey of private libraries here is of con- 
siderable interest. There may have been a romance or two in the “little 
chest with some French bookes in it” of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Ludlow, noted in an inventory of 1660.° Certainly, seven years later, in 
the closet of Madam Ralph Wormeley of “‘Rosegill,”” Middlesex County, 
reposed a copy of The Princess Cloria, ‘‘Written by a person of honour” — 
only six years after its first complete publication in England; while the 
modest five-room home of Mathew Hubard, who died the same year, 
boasted Astrea, a french romance, mother of all the Heroic breed.*® An 
inventory in 1690, of the books of Colonel John Carter, of Lancaster 
County, reveals in his extensive and varied library, “Cleopatra, a Ro- 
mance’’ [by Gauthier de Costes, Sieur de la Calprenéde, “translated into 
English by a variety of hands”), which was “delivered te Eliz. Wormly 
as part of her legacy” and “Cassander, a Romance.’’!° In the somewhat 
careless inventory of Thomas Thompson’s library in 1716, appears 
Gloria and Narcissus Concordance, which seems obviously Cloria and 
Narcissus, the title of the earlier and incomplete editions of The Princess 
Gloria, and a concordance, possibly the familiar Powell’s, which should 
be listed separately. 

But what of the mean between our two extremes? In New York a liter- 
ary tradition had been slow aborning, yet somewhere prior to 1735 the 
daughter of a royal lieutenant-governor was showing literary proclivities, 
and possibly establishing in her father’s library an early familiarity with 
Cassandra, Clelia, Cleopatra, The Grand Cyrus, Parthenissa, to all of 





variety—those “twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt” on which the gay Lord Petre 
raised an altar for his sacrifice to love. 
5 The Power of Sympathy, W. H. Brown (1789), ed. Milton Ellis (New York, 1937), 1, 50. 


6 Catalogue of 1790. 7H. M. Jones, op. cit., p. 28. 
8 L. G. Tyler, and Ed. James, “Libraries in Colonial Virginia,” William and Mary Quar- 
terly Hist. Mag., m1, 179. ® Tyler, op. cit., m, 174. 


10 Cassandra, also by Calprenéde. Tyler, op. cit., vim, 18-19. 
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which she later refers in her Female Quixote, that amusing tale of young 
Arabella, who has been brought up on the Heroic Romances and draws 
from them the guiding principles of her life. The fact that she left America 
for schooling in England when she was fifteen does not preclude the possi- 
bility. At any rate, a comparatively early interest in French literature 
existed here, growing slowly until “after 1770 one quarter of the books 
imported into New York were French.””"! When our French allies of the 
Revolution set foot in Philadelphia they iound something not too unlike 
the salons of their native land in which the Heroic Romances had birth. 
In the Quaker City, M. de Chastellux was “delightfully entertained at 
Colonel Samuel Meredith’s, where Miss Polly Cadwalader made a con- 
quest of Mr. Lynch, while Mrs. Meredith conversed . . . upon literature, 
poetry, romance, and, above all, on the history of France, upon which she 
was well informed.””” Elizabeth Graeme in her father’s home at Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets received the eminent Rev. Nathaniel Evans, and, a true 
“précieuse,” maintained a platonic correspondence, as “Laura,’”’ with 
him." “It is probable,” Professor Jones asserts, “that at no period in 
American history was French more generally understood than in the last 
fifteen years of the eighteenth century.’ 

The point to be made here, then, is that the general atmosphere was 

hospitable to French literature, and that the Romances were available 
in the Colonies from comparatively early times. That our first novelists 
read them is presumable; indeed, internal evidence indicates that they 
not only read but imitated them. In the light of details to follow, certain 
lines from Brockden Brown’s dialogue “On Painting as a Female Ac- 
complishment” take on a new and deeper significance: 
Why, thought I, may I not pursue the footsteps of so many of my sex, from 
Mademoiselle Scuderie down to Mrs. Bennett, and endeavour to live upon the 
profits of my story-telling pen? Can any calling be more favourable . . . than the 
writing of Romances? . . . I looked about for a model, whose style and manner 
I might assiduously copy, and began sketches of different works."® 


II 


Since the Heroic Romance has not been exploited as a type, a very 
brief summation of its characteristics will doubtless be pardoned here. 


1 Jones (quoting Fay), op. cit., p. 187. The List of Caritat’s subscription library offers 
over 200 novels in French. It must be admitted there are none of our romances here, but 
the comparatively late date of the catalogue, 1804, would serve to explain this. 

12 Wharton, A. H., Salons Colonial and Republican. (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 132. 

13 Unfortunately no handy inventory exists of the libraries of these folk or their con- 
temporaries. The Catalogue of “The Library Co. of Phila.,” despite Franklin’s predilection 
for the practical and the classical, still admits a volume by Scudéry. 

4 Op. cit., p. 195. % Dunlap, William, Life of Brown (Philadelphia, 1815), m, 131. 
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Indeed, something of the sort is essential if obvious similarities and 
clean-cut parallels are to be established.” 

Originating in French court and salon, where it was at once the de- 
light and the guide of circles précieuses, the Roman de longue haleine, 
as it was familiarly known, seems to have gained entrance to the British 
Isles in the baggage of Henrietta Maria, whose bookish husband spent 
not a few of the long hours awaiting his execution in reading La Cal- 
prenéde’s Cassandra. These volumes survived the Commonwealth; ren- 
dered also into English by various hands, they enjoyed great favor during 
the reign of Charles II, and continued to be read well into the next cen- 
tury. While Addison was amusing the world with his wit and Pope by his 
poetry, the ladies were reveling in the interminable récits, the “charac- 
ters,” the playings at platonic love of Calprenéde and Scudéry, as Scott 
attests;!? indeed, ““Scudéry’s huge romances... were in my childhood 
still read in some old-fashioned Scottish families.’ 

The fact that The Grand Cyrus, to scenes from which Sir Walter ac- 
knowledges especial indebtedness, requires exactly 1941 solid-margined 
folio pages to unfold its tale, offers explanation for the popular name of 
the genre! Within the frame of the main story are set numerous “His- 
tories,” one within another; Cleopatra, for instance, contains 22, Phara- 
mond 15, The Grand Cyrus 32. It is a minor character, indeed, who, 
during the leisurely progress of the narrative, can resist the temptation 
to tell his story—or wishes to. “The place of my birth was Mauritis...” 
says our fourth sub-hero’s junior equerry, and with a sigh we dedicate 
several hundred pages to his use. 

Akin to these histories are the frequent “discourses” serving, according 
to the preface of Scudéry’s Ibrahim, or the Illustrious Bassa, ‘‘to imprint 
the image of the Heroes in the minde of the Reader. ...It is not suffi- 
cient to say how many times they have suffered shipwreck, and how many 
times they have incountred robbers but their inclinations must be made 
to appear by their discourse...” Here are discussed matters of such 
grave import as whether it be wiser to love a melancholy or a jovial man, 
how one may best make the voyage from Amity to Tenderness, whether 
fair or dark mistresses be most true, what should constitute a lady’s 
reading. And if they are to be known by their discuurse, these noble 
gentlemen and ladies are also to lay bare their hearts in frequent cor- 
respondence of such a lofty tone as one can describe only by quotation. 
For purpose of comparison later, perhaps the reader will permit an exam- 
ple somewhat condensed: 

Since my death hath been very indifferent unto you, I doubt not but my life 


16 For a more complete discussion, see the writer’s The Roman de Longue Haleine on Eng- 
lish Soil (U. of P. thesis, 1931). 

17 “Essay on Romance,” Miscel. Prose Works, v1, 215. 

18 Preface to ‘‘Fables,” in Works of John Dryden (Edinburgh, 1882), x1, 232. 
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will be so also: and I am confident you will be as backward in your joys, that I 
am living, as you were forward in comforting your selfe after you thought me 
dead. I must ingenuously confesse unto you, that it is more to be revenged upon 
your infidelity than for any other reason that I acquaint you, Cyrus is not dead 
as you believed. The truth is, his life is no happinesse, unto him. For having seen 
you smile that day you changed your Tent, Death will be much more sweet unto 
him, than a life in which he lives not in your heart. . . .1® 


The chief driving force behind these stories, love, is a strange hybrid 
of the salon, produced by crossing the knightly and chivalric variety with 
the platonic. Aronces puts it neatly when he presents to his beloved 
Clelia, along with “four bushels of flowers to make garlands”’ his version 
of Sappho: 

Love is a pleasing Malady 

For which my heart no cure can find: 
Yet if I could get Remedy 

Ile rather dye than cure my mind.” 


And as this is no ordinary passion, so are the love-struck ones no 
common mortals. The Heroic Romance presents us with a profusion of 
“characters’”—full length, four-dimensional portraits—in the most ele- 
gant tradition and the most pneumatic style. Here the reader meets many 
a “lady that Nature only Created for Man to wonder at; and when 
created she broke her Mould, so that since she has not been able to pro- 
duce her equal.” Again, a single somewhat abridged example will be of 
value later on. 


All the features of her Face had so near a kindred of proportion and Symetry, as 
the severest Master of Apelles’s Art might have called it his Glory to have copied 
Beauties from her, as the best of Models. The circumference of her Visage, 
shewed the extreams of an imperfect Circle, and almost formed it to a perfect 
Oval, and this Abridgment of Marvels was taper’d by a pair of the brightest 
Stars that ever were lighted up by the Hand of Nature: As their Lustre might 
justly claim the Title of Celestial, so their Colour was the same as Heavens; 
there was a spherical Harmony in their motion, and that mingled with a Vivacity 
so penetrating, as neither the firmest Eye, nor the strongest Soul could arm 
themselves with a resistance of proof against those pointed glories. ... Her 
Head was Crowned:with a prodigious quantity of fair long Hair, whereof the 
Colour as fitly suited the beauty of her Eyes, as Imagination could make it. To 
these marvels of Face were joined the rest of her Neck, Hands and shape, and 
there seemed a Contest betwixt the form and Whiteness of the two former, 
which had the larger Commission from Nature to work Wonders... . In fine, 
her Beauty was miraculous... .” 


19 The Grand Cyrus, pt. X, Bk. 3, p. 199. 

% Clelia, An Excellent New Romance ..., Madeleine de Scudéry (London, 1656-61), p. 43. 
21 J. Crowne, Pandion and Amphigenia (1683), p. 12. 

2 Cleopatra or Hymen’s Praeludia, Pt. 1x, Bk. 1, V. 2, pp. 139-140. 
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Something of the same elegance and completeness enter into description 
of banquet hall and bower, of terraced garden and crystal fount. 

It is hardly necessary to remark the ermine in which these romances 
are draped; in the English translations and imitations a one-syllable word 
is never used if one of four can be found. Simplest objects, acts, and pas- 
sions are described in the most ornate terms: the forsaken one’s tears be- 
come “streams of liquid crystal,”’ ““The new fall’n snow is tanned in Com- 
parison of the refined Purity of that white that is the Ground of her 
Complexion,” “Sorrow gathers the carnations of her cheeks.” . . . Need 
one go on? 


III 


“To the influence of Richardson with something from Sterne,” writes 
Professor Carl Van Doren, “‘must be credited the first regular American 
novel, The Power of Sympathy.”™ Yet this is not all the story, for the 
whole production fairly shouts: “Heroic Romance.” It is unfortunate 
that the author of the tale should be no more than a name—for some 
years apparently the wrong name—for a knowledge of William Hill 
Brown’s literary background must inevitably point to the huge French 
tomes; though the reader may at first be persuaded to account for it in- 
directly—as through the printer of Hammersmith—he will find on 
closer study an influence too constant and complete to be explained in 
any other way than by a familiarity with the originals. The little group— 
Mrs. Holmes, Worthy, and their companions—whom the early pages 
present gathered about the “temple” in the garden, might be any of the 
politely bourgeois circles in which the French works—Madeleine de Scud- 
éry’s, for instance—had gestation. The scene itself is drawn, not from one 
of the fashionable gatherings on this side of the sea, indeed not from this 
world, but from one of those ponderous and ornate folios. The “Temple of 
Apollo” is reached by a long avenue, where stands “a figure of CON- 
TENT,” pointing “with one hand to the temple, and with the other to 
an INVITATION, executed in such an antique style that you would 
think it done either by the ancient inhabitants of the country or by the 
hand of a Fairy.” Stressing the snob appeal, the “quality” so important 
in all romances, the author informs us of Mrs. Holmes: “She is very 
particular about whom she invites, but those whom she invites she 
heartily welcomes.” The “characters” in the story are done with the 
verbal flourish and balance, if not the length, of their Romantic proto- 
types, that of Miss Whitman serving as an example: 


With a good heart she possessed a poetical imagination, and an unbounded 
thirst for novelty; but these airy talents, not counterpoised with judgment, or 


3 The American Novel (New York, 1940), p. 5. 
™ 1, 28 ff. The reader is again reminde‘i of the necessity of condensation, and referred to 
The Roman de Longue Haleine on English Soil for purposes of comparisoa. 
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perhaps serious reflection, instead of adding to her happiness, were the cause of 
her ruin.” 


The interpolated “Histories,” so characteristic of the type, are limited 

by the brevity of the tale, but they are unmistakable and are presented 
quite in the manner of the larger tomes. Mrs. Holmes and Worthy, out 
for a walk, 
[are] struck with a plaintive, musical voice, singing a melancholy tune. “This,” 
said Mrs. Holmes, ‘‘must be Fidelia—the poor, distracted girl was carried off 
by a ruffian [even as Almahide, Parisatis, Clelia, etal!] a few days before her 
intended marriage, and her lover, in despair, threw himself into the river!’’* 


Then follows her “history.” The History of Maria is introduced in the 
most approved fashion; she is discovered in the garden in secret tears, 
disheveled and alone. Her first words are typical of the lovely French 
“unknowns”: “Your goodness, Madam, is unmerited. .. . You behold a 
stranger without home... without friends . . . and whose misery bears 
her down to an untimely grave.” She “partakes of refreshments’’ and in 
a few days is able to teil her story “‘with frequent interruptions.’”’ 
Typical also is the episode of Harrington and the “female slave” “with an 
air superiour to those of her situation.’’ The inserted “history” of the 
Martins, with its incestuous love, is unusual but not without parallel. 
And the very names of these folk—Fedelia, Eliza, etc.—are earlier met. 
Attention has already been directed to the peculiar diction of the 
Long Romances. As Matthew Arnold said of the Grand Style, however 
one may struggle for definition one cannot fail to recognize it—no matter 
how distant the land or time. The Power of Sympathy is indelibly so 
marked. 
As the time [of judgment] drew nigh, her sensibility became more exquisite. 
What was before distress she now averred to be horrour: Her conduct bordered 
on insanity... . 


To abridge somewhat, she was driven “‘temerariously to end her ex- 
istence.’’® Not only are they so portrayed, but these people habitually 
talk in “a certain interior language which every son of nature possesses.””?* 
“Precious” too, are the “Discourses” in which they indulge: on art and 
reading,*° on how a young lady may best follow virtue and eschew pride, 
etc." The characters’ letters serve as further illustration and may be 
profitably compared with the Heroic example already cited: 

To the man for whom my bleeding heart yet retains its wonted affection, 
though the author of my guilt and misery, do I address my feeble complaint... . 
O! Harrington, I am verging on a long eternity. .. . And it is with difficulty I 
support myself while my trembling hand traces the dictates of my heart... . 

... Wilt thou not drop a tear of rity in the grave of thy Maria?—I know thy 


% Tbid., p. 51. % Tbid., 1, 124. 37 Ibid., 1, 39 ff. 
38 Tbid., 1, 101-102, or any of a hundred similar examples. 9 Tbid., 1, 73. 
% Cf. 1, 55-58, on whether to read Rochefoucault, etc. 2 1, 78-79. 
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soul is a soul of sensibility; but my departure shall not grieve thee, it shall not 

wrest a sigh from thy bosom. . . . Be it thine, gentle Amelia—be it thine to check 

the obtruding sigh, and wipe away the tear from his face. .. . 
Farewell—farewell forever!** 


IV 


Resisting the temptation to examine other tales attesting their au- 
thors’ familiarity with these romances,®* one passes on to our first pro- 
fessional novelist, Charles Brockden Brown. Dunlap remarks “his earli- 
est character was formed on [a] romantic standard, nor did he ever re- 
nounce it afterwards.’ He seems to have mastered French, again accord- 
ing to Dunlap, at about his sixteenth year. It may have been at this time 
that he became familiar with certain of the romans de longue haleine, or it 
may have been earlier—in English translations—during that period of 
precocity preceding his tenth year, when he read every book he could 
lay hands on. But at whatever time, and in whatever language, meet 
them he did! One may place the words of “L,” in the dialogue “On 
Painting as a Female Accomplishment” already quoted, as well as addi- 
tional ones in Stephen Calvert, on the lips of their author: 


Being seated, she [Calvert’s cousin Louisa] took up a book that lay upon a 
bench, ‘‘See here, what I have been reading this afternoon. How hard beset will 
you think me, to find it necessary to resort to Mademoiselle Scuderi for enter- 
tainment. I found the volume in a garret. It was new to me. I never heard of it, 
or saw it before, and my curiosity, I promise you, was highly gratified by the 
first score or two of pages.” 

I took the book, and the first words I met were Statira, Lysimachus, Perdiccas. 
I closed the volume with a deep sigh. 

She darted piercing eyes at me, and said, “Why that sorrowful air? Do you 
know the book?” 

“Full Well!” I answered. “If I ever gow old and reflect upon the events that 
formed my character, I shall mark out this book as the most powerful of all the 
agents who made me what I am. If I am fickle and fantastic, this it was that 
fashioned me.’’*5 


His Ormond bears to a considerable degree the mark of these earlier 
works, Here are the interpolated histories: ‘Of Ursula Monrose,” “of 


% Ibid, m1, 44 ff. 

% Typical are Altamont and Arabella, The History of Miranda and Cleander etc., in which 
the pages of The Columbian Magazine abound; also, such little volumes as The Fortunate 
Discovery, or the History of Henry Villars (1798) and Moreland Vale or the Fair Fugitive 
(1801), both by “A Young Lady of the State of New York.” 

4 Life of Brown (Philadelphia, 1815), 1, 55. 

% Tbid., 1, 389. The characters named are actually from Calprenéde’s Cassandra. Should 
the reader infer from this correction Brown’s hearsay knowledge rather than a perfectly 
natural confusion of the numerous personages of these romances, he is asked to withhold 
judgment until further evidence has been adduced. Incidentally, Cloria Neville, whom Cal- 
vert rescues from her burning home, gets her given name from the popular romance already 
several times mentioned. 
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Ormond and Helena Cleves,” “of Sophia Westwyn,” and “of Marti- 
nette,” the latter beginning reminiscently: “My Mother was a Greek of 
Cyprus. My father was a Sclavonian of Ragusa, and I was born in a gar- 
den of Aleppo.” Geographically, even the Sieur de Gomberville could not 
better this; nor could he improve upon the florid and flamboyant prose 
which follows. The “Character” of Helena Cleves,* or of the lovely 
“unknown” whom Constantia meets at the store whither she goes to sell 
her precious lute, is worthy of Scudéry herself. 


The figure which she now examined was small, but of exquisite proportions. 
Her complexion testified the influence of a torrid sun, but the darkness veiled, 
without obscuring, the glowing tints of her cheek. The shade was remarkably 
deep, but a deeper still was required to become incompatible with beauty. Her 
features were irregular, but defects of symmetry were amply supplied by eyes 
that anticipated speech, and positions which conveyed that to which language 
was inadequate. 

It was not the chief tendency of her appearance to seduce or melt. Hers were 
the polished cheek and the mutability of muscle which belong to woman, but 
the genius conspicuous in her aspect was heroic and contemplative. The female 
was absorbed, so to speak, in the rational creature, and the emotions most apt 
to be excited in the gazer partook less of love than of reverence.*” 


Edgar Huntley, likewise, for all its sleep-walking and its scenes of In- 
dian violence, stirs often a remembered chord—again in the interpolated 
histories, and in its very opening, where the narrator comes upon a 
figure (Clithero, a name for romance!) digging in the shadow of a great 
elm at night. The “unknown” puts aside his spade and sits in the pit he 
has dug. Says Edgar: “I was suspended in astonishment. Every senti- 
ment, at length, yielded to my sympathy. Every new accent. . . struck 
upon my heart with additional force, and tears forced their way spon- 
taneously to my eyes.”** 

It is in Arthur Mervyn, however, that one finds so constant a train of 
parallels and correspondences he cannot see them as otherwise than 
eagerly sought and consciously achieved. Arthur reveals himself built 
to pattern as the ideal hero of Romance: 


I felt no scruple on any occasion to disclose every feeling and every event. Any 
one who could listen found me willing to talk. Every talker found me willing 
to listen. Every one had my sympathy and kindness without claiming it; but I 
claimed the kindness and sympathy of every one.** 


He and the large number of accompanying characters (already noted as 
characteristic of the fictional prototype) are as emotional and unstable 
as Oroondates, Perdiccas or Lysander; destruction and despair come 
suddenly. And each has his story to tell, telescoped in traditional manner. 


% Ormond, ed. E. Marchand (New York, 1937), p. 98. 37 Tbid., p. 63. 
%8 Op. cif., pp. 7 and 8. 3° Arthur Mervyn (Philadelphia, 1887), m, 179. 
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Stevens tells a story in which Mervyn appears, who tells a story in which 
Welbeck appears—who tells his story. Interspersed are ‘The Story of the 
unfortunate Maravegli”—“He was the only descendant of an illustrious 
house of Venice. He had been devoted from his childhood to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the practice of virtue..., ’*° the story of the 
Hadwins; the History of Mrs. Wentworth and her nephew—introduced 
early in Volume 1 and not finished till well along in Volume 1; the History 
of Watson, whom Welbeck killed in a duel and Arthur helped bury in the 
Gothic cellar; the Story of the Maurice family, which is dragged in 
merely because Watson was transporting funds for them from Jamaica; 
the History of Achsa Fielding who at the eleventh hour displaces Eliza 
Hadwin as heroine of the book, a position Bess merits, incidentally, in 
being but fifteen (Heroines of the French Romances were always imma- 
ture—sometimes as young as twelve). Gomberville’s weighty Polexander 
contained no more histories than this, Saint Sorlin’s Ariana had ten, Clelia 
but fifteen. 
Here is the traditional manner of introducing characters: 


His demeanor was gentle and modest. . . . Meditation in the forest or reading 
in his closet, seemed to constitute, together with attention to his scholars, his 
sole amusement and employment. He estranged himself from company not 
because Society afforded no pleasure, but because studious seclusion afforded 
him chief satisfaction.“ 


And here is the same motiveless and illogical tenderness, the succoring of 
unknowns, nursing by fair hands of utter strangers, the same cavalier 
disregard of food and sleep and time. Thus Welbeck, having decided not 
to drown, lingers three days without food in Jersey: 

I wandered into the centre of the wood. I stretched myself on the mossy verge 
of a brook—three days of abstinence, and reverie, and solitude succeeded. On the 
evening of the fourth I was seated on a rock, with my face buried in my hands. 
Some one laid his hand upon my shoulder. I started and looked up. I beheld a 
face beaming with compassion and benignity. He endeavoured to extort from me 
the cause of my solitude and sorrow.... 


Still true to pattern, the stranger invites him to “his cottage hard by,” 
where “‘A fever raged in my veins, and I was consoled by reflecting that 
my life was at once assailed by famine and disease.’ 

The ornate locutions of Calprenéde, Vaumoriére et Cie are every- 
where. Seldom has there been such abundance without those precious 
tomes. Welbeck is given to talking in the grand, romantic style, whether 
it is to apostrophize, “O Clemenza! O Mervyn! Ye have not merited that 
I should leave you a legacy of persecution and death,” or, in another 
soft moment, to exclaim: “Excellent but fatally-obstinate youth! Know 


 Tbid., 1, 153. The Romances constantly open their “histories” according to this 
formula. “ Tbid., 1, 187.  Tbid., 1, 197. * Tbid.,1, 208. 
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at least the cause of my importunity. Know at least the depth of my in- 
fatuation and the enormity of my guilt.” He relates his attempt at 
drowning, prior to the Jersey episode, thus: 


When I leaped into the river I intended to perish. I harbored no previous doubts 
of my ability to execute my fatal purpose. In this respect I was deceived. Suffo- 
cation would not come at my bidding. My muscles and limbs rebelled against 
my will. My struggles might thrust me below the surface, but my lips were 
spontaneously shut, and excluded the torrent from my lungs. When my breath 
was exhausted the efforts that kept me at the bottom were involuntarily remitted 
and I rose to the surface. . . . I cursed my own pusillanimity. Thrice I plunged 
to the bottom, and as often my aversion to life swiftly diminished, and at length 
I consented to make use of my skill in swimming.** 


The Grand Style, indeed! 

Achsa Fielding, whom Arthur persists in calling his “Mama,” is the 
center of a cabal in her refined and elegant home; if not a “Cleomira” 
she is yet a comfortable “Sapho.” Here is much talk of a gay and witty 
sort, here are the familiar “‘discourses,’”’ and here Arthur comes to read 
her the letters of his beloved Eliza, and to recount his letters to her, with 
the lack of reserve and the phenomenal memory of a true “Personal 
Quality.” It is true the letters are not spread characteristically through 
the narrative—indeed only one is actually quoted—but in the five pages 
of this missive, despite its rustic terms, our bucolic Bess still achieves 
something of the languishing sighs, the fainting spirit and the extreme 
delicacy of ladies nobly born.“ 

V 


Charles Brockden Brown’s earlier Wieland is, of course, almost purely 
Gothic, its little “temple” on the Schuykill, scene of the spectral and the 
supernatural, a far cry from the pavilions and parterres of Clelia. His 
later Clara Howard and Jane Talbot are of an entirely different stripe, re- 
flecting the Romances not at all. The conclusions anent William Hill 
Brown, drawn from The Power of Sympathy, do not hold for his Ira 
and Isabella, a reworking of the original materials in a far different mood 
and manner.‘ The possibility of intermediary sources must likewise be 
admitted. Yet to this writer the evidence seems conclusive: not only that 
the Heroic Romances were available in the new land, but that the two 
Browns, happening upon them, indulged in conscious or unconscious 
imitation. 

Tuomas P. HAVILAND 

University of Pennsylvania 


“ Tbid., 1, 208. The writer would not, however, deny the claim of English Heroic Drama 
as a further source of such extravagant diction. 

% Tbid., 1, 196.  Tbid., 1, 180-184. 

“ The writer has accepted the identification offered by Milton Ellis, yet finds the wide 
divergence of style in the two books extremely difficult to account for. 














XI 
GOETHE’S GEDICHT AUF SCHILLER’S SCHADEL 


I 


S ist bekannt, wie es dazu gekommen war, daf Schiller’s Leiche 

nicht in einem besonderen Grab, sondern in einer “standesgemafen” 
Massengruft, dem Kassengewélbe auf dem Friedhof vor der Weimarer 
Jakobskirche beigesetzt wurde. 1826 wollte die Stadtverwaltung diesen 
Friedhof, der seit einiger Zeit nicht mehr benutzt worden war, raumen 
lassen. Dabei wire dann jede Spur von Schiller’s Begraibnisort auf immer 
verschwunden. Der damalige Biirgermeister, Carl Leberecht Schwabe, 
empfand, was fiir eine Schande das sein wiirde. Er erbot sich, die Reliquien 
ausfindig zu machen und dafiir zu sorgen, da sie auf dem Neuen Fried- 
hof auf eine Art beigesetzt wiirden, die des groBen Toten wiirdig war. 
Aber als man daran ging, den Sarg zu bergen, stellte es sich heraus, daf 
in dem kleinen Gewidlbe ein chaotisches Durcheinander von morschen 
Brettern und modernden Gebeinen herrschte. Keine Inschrift, kein 
Merkmal wies den Weg zu Schiller’s Ueberresten. Der wackere Schwabe 
mufte sich schliesslich damit begniigen, 23 Schidel zu sammeln und zu 
versuchen, nach dem Bild des Verstorbenen, wie die Erinnerung es 
heraufzurufen vermochte, den Schidel des Dichters zu ermitteln. Ein 
bestimmter Schidel fiel ihm gleich auf, der “durch edle, regelmafige 
Gestaltung” ausgezeichnet war. Dies, so war Schwabe iiberzeugt, miife 
Schiller’s Schidel sein. Er verglich die MaGe von Schiller’s Totenmaske, 
von Ludwig Klauer hergestellt. Sie schienen fiir diesen Schidel genau 
zu stimmen, und nur fiir ihn. Die untere Kinnlade fehlte; auch sie wurde 


1 Ueber die Vorginge beim Begribnis Schiller’s und der Auffindung des Schidels ist df- 
ter berichtet worden. Sie sind iibrigens in allen Einzelheiten durch zeitgendssische Briefe 
und Aufzeichnungen dokumentarisch so gut bezeugt, wie man es nur wiinschen kann. Das 
hat wohlgesinnte aber schlecht unterrichtete Kritiker sowenig wie wahnbesessene Politiker 
abgehalten, térichte Entriistungs-Legenden zu erfinden. Den friihsten éffentlichen Bericht 
des Hergangs gab der Aufsatz “‘Schiller’s Begrabnis. Von einem alten Manne,” Die Grens- 
boten, tv, 2. Semester, 3. Band (1845), 405. Der Verfasser benutzte eine Handschrift C. L. 
Schwabe’s, die der Sohn, Julius Schwabe, spater veréffentlicht hat unter dem Titel “Schil- 
ler’s Beerdigung und die Aufsuchung und Beisetsung seiner Gebeine” (Leipzig, 1852). Mir 
stand nur der Neudruck (Weimar, 1913) zur Verfiigung. Von dem gleichen Verfasser der 
Aufsatz “Ein vergessenes Monument,” Dt. Revue, xv (1890), 3. Teil, 362. Neuerdings hat 
J. A. von Bradish diese und andere Dinge, zum Teil auf Grund von eigenen Studien, noch 
einmal in richtiger Beleuchtung gezeigt: Schillers Schddel (Leipzig, 1932); “Drei Legenden 
um Schiller’s Beisetzung,” Monatshefte f. dt. Unterricht, xxv1 (1934), 213; “Dichtung und 
Wahrheit um Sch.’s Hingang,” Monatshefte, xxrx (1937), 257. Die Originale von Schwabe’s 
Aufzeichnungen sind, zusammen mit allen andern, bisher bekannt gewordenen Dokumen- 
ten, jetzt verdffentlicht durch Max Hecker, Schiller’s Tod und Bestattung (Leipzig, 1935). 
Hier auch eine Abbildung des Kassengewilbes (nach S. 224). 
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noch in der Gruft gefunden. Nun wurden die drei bekanntesten unter 
den Aerzten Weimars gebeten, die Messungen zu kontrollieren. Sie be- 
statigten Schwabes Feststellung. Endlich wurden alle Bewohner Weimars 
und der Umgegend, die Schiller naher gekannt hatten, aufgefordert, den 
ausgesuchten Schddel zu besichtigen. Sie fanden “ohne eine einzige 
Ausnahme,” dies miiSe der echte Schidel sein. Eine Rolle spielte dabei 
auch der Umstand, “‘da® Schiller seine trefflichen, vollstandig erhaltenen 
Zahne mit ins Grab genommen hatte.” Bei allen andern Schideln fehlten 
die Zahne. Nun war Schwabe seiner Sache gewif. Er unterrichtete den 
GroBherzog und Goethe iiber den kostbaren Fund. Schwabe dachte 
daran, die Reliquien an einer ausgewdhlten, weithin sichtbaren Stelle 
des neuen Friedhofs begraben zu lassen und auf éffentliche Kosten ein 
Denkmal zu errichten. Die Angehérigen Schiller’s waren damit einver- 
standen. Der Grofherzog und Goethe entschieden sich schlieflich fiir 
eine andere Lésung. Die nach Schiller’s Tod von Dannecker hergestellte 
Marmorbiiste, die er den Hinterbliebenen geschenkt hatte, sollte er- 
worben und im Saale der Bibliothek aufgestellt werden. In dem Sockel 
der Biiste wollte man den Schidel niederlegen. Das geschah denn auch 
durch einen feierlichen Akt am 17. September 1826. Die Familie war 
durch Schiller’s Sohn Ernst vertreten. Es erschien als selbstverstandlich, 
da Goethe teilnehmen wiirde; war er doch als Freund des Toten und als 
Aufseher der Bibliothek gleicherweise verpflichtet. Die Tagebiicher ver- 
zeichnen seine Anteilnahme an den Veranstaltungen: 


8. September. “Anmeldung des Herrn Canzler von Miiller. Derselbe gab 
Nachricht und fragte an wegen der Schillerischen Ueberreste.” 

12. September. “‘Gegen 5 Uhr auf die Bibliothek, die dortigen neueren An- 
stalten zu sehen.” 

14. September. “Schillers Biiste durch Kaufmann abholen lassen.” 

16. September. “Herr Canzler von Miiller, iiber die morgende Function wegen 
des Schillerschen Nachlasses zu sprechen.” 

17. September. “Verabredung mit meinem Sohn wegen des heutigen Actes. 
Sodann mit Ottilien nach Berka gefahren.... Waren um 2 Uhr zuriick.... 
Mein Sohn erzahlte von der wiirdig und heilig vollbrachten Function.” 

18. September. “‘Augusts gestrige Rede durchgesehen. Auf die Bibliothek, die 
gestrigen Gaben zu hetrachten.” 

19. September. “Herr Canzler von Miiller, die letzte feierliche Handlung 
durchsprechend und das Weitere ratend.” 


Es war nicht nach Goethe’s Absicht, daf die Niederlegung des 
Schadels auf der Bibliothek von einer 6ffentlichen Feier begleitet wurde. 
Er hatte, wie Wilhelm von Humboldt berichtet, lieber die Gebeine in der 
Stille aufbewahrt, bis sie auf eine schickliche Weise beerdigt werden 
konnten. Auch scheute er, nach seiner Eigenart, aufregende Gelegen- 
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heiten. So entzog er sich denn der Feier, fuhr aufs Land und schickte 
August als seinen Vertreter. Der hatte kurz vor dem Akt seinem Freund 
Ernst v. Schiller mitgeteilt: “Mein Vater ist seit gestern tiber das Bevor- 
stehende so ergriffen, da ich fiir seine Gesundheit fiirchtete. Heut friih 
sechs Uhr lieS er mich kommen, um mir mit Trinen zu eréffnen, daf es 
ihm unmdglich sei, dem heutigen feierlichen Akte selbst beizuwohnen. 
Ich vertrete ihn daher.’’? Nach dem Sohn des groSen Toten hatte der 
Sohn des iiberlebenden Freundes eine kurze Rede verlesen. Sie war nicht 
von ihm verfa8t, Goethe hatte sie ihm diktiert. Das Konzept, von Goe- 
the zweimal durchgearbeitet, ist bei den Akten erhalten, die Ansprache 
danach in der W.A. abgedruckt.’ Sie beginnt damit, Goethe’s Abwesen- 
heit zu entschuldigen. “Am heutigen Morgen wurden in ihm alle Ge- 
fiihle machtig rege, welche jene Vergangenheit voriiberfiihrten, wo er mit 
seinem geliebten, unvergeBlichen Freunde F.v.Sch. die schénsten Tage 
verlebt, auch manche Trauer erduldet hatte, einem Freunde und Zeitge- 
nossen, dessen friiher Tod einen Riss in das Leben meines Vaters brachte, 
welchen weder Zeit noch Mitwelt zu heilen im Stande war.” Weiter wird 
dann, mit besonderer Betonung, gesagt, daf8 die Niederlegung des Schi- 
dels an dieser Stelle nicht den Abschlu8 bedeute. Es sei “‘héchst wiin- 
schenswert, die noch aufer diesem teuern Haupt vorhandenen Reste des 
zu friih Geschiedenen nach erfolgter genauer Anerkennung ebenfalls so 
lange hier aufbewahrt zu sehen, bis man iiber die Vorschlige zu schick- 
licher Beisetzung und zu wiirdiger Bezeichnung der Stelle sich vereinigt 
und woriiber mein Vater seine Gesinnungen zu eréffnen sich vorbehilt.” 

Goethe, der erfahrene Osteologe, wuBte, daf ein Experte den Versuch 
wagen durfte, aus den in der Gruft gesammelten Gebeinen die zusam- 
mengehGrigen herauszufinden und das vollstaéndige Gerippe herzustel- 
len.* Am 24. September notiert er im Tagebuch: “Meldeten sich Schréter 
und Farber mit dem Schillerischen Schidel.” Von diesem Tage ab war 
also der Schidel in Goethe’s Haus. Chr. F, Schréter war Prosektor am 
Anatomischen Institut der Universitat Jena; J. M. Farber, ein Beamter 
des Museums in Jena, war mit Schiller bekannt gewesen, als er in Jena 
lebte. Auf Goethe’s Veranlassung suchten sie die Teile von Schiller’s 
Skelett zusammen. Am 26. September meldet das Tagebuch: “Schréter 
und Farber fuhren fort den Schadel zu reinigen und aufzustellen.” Am 


* Karl Schmidt, Schillers Sohn Ernst, Neue Ausgabe (Paderborn, 1905), 296. 

* Erster Abdruck bei J. Schwabe, 81-84. Dann, mit den Korrekturen und einem Kom- 
mentar, veréffentlich durch Max Hecker, Goethe-Jahrbuch, 1904, 46. In der W. A. steht sie 
in 1. 42, m. Abt., 75. 

« “Wenn ich ein zerstreutes Gerippe finde, so kann ich es zusammenlesen und aufstellen; 
denn hier spricht die ewige Vernunft durch ein Analogon zu mir, und wenn es das Riesen- 
faultier ware.” Betrachtungen im Sinne der Wanderer (1829): Maximen u. Reflexionen, ed. 
M. Hecker, No. 600. 
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27. Sept.: “Farber und Schréter abermals referierend.”” Am 28. Sept.: 
“Schréter und Farber, das abgeschlossene Geschift meldend, Gratifica- 
tion erhaltend.” Ein genaues Verzeichnis, das sich noch bei den Akten 
befindet (Hecker, 170), zahlt die gesammelten Knochenteile auf (“die 
heiligen Reste,” sagte Goethe in seinem Brief an den Kanzler von Miiller 
vom 28. Sept.) und gibt die fehlenden an. 

Die Skelett-Teile wurden in einem Kasten niedergelegt. Der Schiadel 
scheint noch fiir einige Zeit in Goethe’s Haus aufbewahrt worden zu sein. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, der Weihnachten 1826 sich in Weimar aufhielt, 
schreibt an seine Frau: 


Heute Nachmittag habe ich bei Goethe Schillers Schidel gesehen. Goethe und 
ich—Riemer war noch dabei—haben lange davor gesessen, und der Anblick 
bewegt einen gar wunderlich. Was man lebend so grof, so teilnehmend, so in 
Gedanken und Empfindungen bewegt vor sich gesehen hat, das liegt nun so 
starr und tot wie ein steinernes Bild da. Goethe hat den Kopf in seiner Ver- 
wahrung, er zeigt ihn niemand. Ich bin der einzige, der ihn bisher gesehen, und 
er hat mich sehr gebeten, es hier nicht zu erzihlen. ... Goethe nahm nur den 
Schadel und liess die iibrigen Gebeine in der Bibliothek in einen Kasten nieder- 
legen. Da sollen diese ruhen, bis er selbst stirbt. Dann hat er auf dem neuen 
Kirchhof, wo sich auch der GroSherzog eine Familiengruft erichtet hat, eine 
Gruft neben dieser zurichten lassen. In dieser will dann er mit Schiller begraben 
sein. Ob man den Schidel auch in die Gruft tut, iiberla8t er dann den Uebrig- 
bleibenden. Jetzt liegt er auf einem blausamtenen Kissen, und es ist ein glasernes 
Gefa& dariiber, das man abnehmen kann. Man kann sich wirklich an der Form 
dieses Kopfes nicht satt sehen. Wir hatten einen Gipsabgu8 von Rafaels Schidel 
daneben. Der letztere ist regelmassiger, gehaltener, in ganz gleich verteilter 
Wéolbung. Aber der Schillersche Kopf hat etwas GréfSeres, Umfassenderes, mehr 
auf einzelnen Punkten sich auscehnend und entfaltend, neben anderen, wo 
Flaichen oder Einsenkungen sind. Es ist ein unendlich ergreifender Anblick, aber 
doch ein sehr merkwiirdiger.® 


Wie lange Goethe den Schiidel bei sich behalten hat, ist nicht iiberliefert. 
Man ersieht aus Humboldt’s Bericht auch, daf Goethe nun ernstlich 
wiinschte, einmal neben Schiller auf dem Neuen Friedhof beigesetzt zu 
werden. Auf Anregung des GrofSherzogs stellte der Stadtrat im Marz 
1827 einen geeigneten Platz zur Verfiigung. K. W. Coudray, der Archi- 
tekt der Weimarer Regierung, machte einen Entwurf fiir das geplante 
Grabdenkmal. Die Sarge der Freunde sollten, nebeneinander stehend, zu 
sehen sein. Aber der GrofSherzog wurde andern Sinnes und verstindigte 
sich mit Goethe iiber einen neuen Plan (Brief Carl August’s v. 24. Sept. 
1827): Schiller’s Reliquien sollten, “bis da® Schiller’s Familie einmal ein 
anderes dariiber disponiert,” in der Familiengruft des Fiirstenhauses bei- 


5 An Caroline, 29. Dezember 1826. Wilhelm u. Caroline v. Humboldt in ihren Briefen, vu 
(1926), 309 f. Diese Stelle nicht bei Hecker. 
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gesetzt werden. Auch wiinschte er, daS vorher ein Gipsabgu8 vom Scha- 
del gemacht werde. Goethe iibernahm die Ausfiihrung dieser “héchst er- 
wiinschten Anordnung” (Brief v. 25. Sept. 1827). Am 17. November 
wurden die Gebeine in einem Sarkophag zur Gestalt eines Skeletts ge- 
ordnet. Am 16. Dezember 1827 stellte man den Sarg in aller Stille, aber 
in wiirdiger Weise, in der Fiirstengruft auf. August von Goethe vertrat 
bei dieser Gelegenheit wieder den Vater. Wie Swedenborg’s Schidel kam 
auch der Schiller’s erst nach einer abenteuerlichen Irrfahrt zu der Ruhe, 
die den Toten gehért.® 


6 Die Debatte iiber den Schidel aber kam nun erst recht in Schwung. Ein halbes Jahr- 
hundert spater erprobte die exakte Naturwissenschaft ihre neuen Methoden an diesem 
Problem. Wenn Goethe sich auf seinen an morphologischen Phaenomenen geschulten Blick 
und das intuitive Schauen verlassen hatte, so versuchten die Anatomen und Anthropologen 
nun dem Schidel mit “Hebeln und Schrauben” sein Geheimnis abzugewinnen. Das erste 
Unternehmen dieser Art war das Buch von Hermann Welcker, Schiller’s Schadel und Toten- 
maske (Braunschweig, 1883). Er blickt mit Verachtung herab auf die Untersuchungen 
solcher unmethodischer und unkritischer Geister wie Lavater, Gall, C. G. Carus (der den 
Schadel fiir echt hielt und dariiber in s. “Symbolik d. menschlichen Gestalt” [Leipzig, 
1853], 148 sich gedufert hatte.) Sie seien verantwortlich dafiir, da& die Frage, welche Be- 
ziehungen zwischen Schidelform, Gesicht und Gehirn bestehen, unter den Wissenschaftlern 
in Mifkredit gekommen war. Welcker will ein genau messendes Verfahren ausbilden, wo- 
bei Schadel und Totenmaske verglichen werden. In Untersuchungen der Schidel von Dante 
Kant, Schiller, Raffael hat er die neue Methode vorgefiihrt. Fiir Schiller war sein Ergebnis, 
dass der von Schwabe ausgewihlte, von Goethe beglaubigte Schadel nicht der echte sein 
kénne, weil die Maf®e des Schidels fiir die der echtea Maske (die Welcker ausfindig ge- 
macht hatte) iiberall zu gro seien. Er glaubt, es handle sich um den Schidel des Biirger- 
meisters C. C. A. Paulsen (1813 beigesetzt). Welcker gesteht selbst, er habe nie eine Arbeit 
ausgefiihrt, die ihm soviel Bedenken und Zweifel gemacht und bei der er sich so unsicher 
gefiihlt habe. Das Beweisverfahren enthalt denn auch soviel unsichere und fragwiirdige 
Posten, da@ es das Ergebnis nur wahrscheinlich machen, aber nicht sichern kann. Kein 
Wunder, da die Untersuchung nicht iiberzeugte. Sie wurde abgelehnt von Laien wie Karl 
Siegen, “‘Das Schicksal von Schillers Gebeinen,” Die Gegenwart, xxiv (1883), 69, und H. 
Diintzer, “‘Schillers Schidel,” Vom Fels sum Meer, m1 (1885/86), 161; aber auch von Kra- 
niologen wie H. Schaafhausen, der den sogen. Schiller-Schadel fiir echt erklarte und nur 
den nachtriglich aufgefundenen Unterkiefer fiir falsch (Archiv. f. Anthropologie, xv, Sup- 
plement, 170). Gegen diese Kritiker hat Welcker seine Ergebnisse mit neuen Untersu- 
chungen verteidigt (Die Gegenwart, xxv [1883], 307; Archiv. f. Anthropologie, xv [1884], 
438; xvi1 [1888], 19). Eine Entscheidung herbeizufiihren versuchte schlieBlich der Jenaer 
Anatom August von Froriep. Er hat 1911 das verschiittete Kassengewdlbe ausgegraben, alle 
darin aufgefundenen Schidel zum erstenmal genau untersucht und mit dem Abgu von 
Schiller’s Schidel wie mit seinen Totenmasken verglichen. Die miihseligen Untersuchungen 
die nach der “Welckerschen Methode” ausgefiihrt und in einem prichtigen Werk veréf- 
fentlicht wurden (Der Schadel F. 0. Schiller’s und d. Dichters Begrabnisstitte (Leipzig, 1913]) 
schienen Welcker’s Annabme bestitigen zu kénnen, da der von Schwabe ausgewihlte 
Schidel der von C. C. A. Paulsen sei. Froriep glaubte ferner, den echten Schiller-Schidel 
und die zugehérigen Skeletteile endlich gefunden zu haben. Auch seine Feststellungen 
blieben nicht ohne Widerspruch, wurden aber von der Mehrzahl der Fachgenossen ange- 
nommen (vgl. M. Langerhans, “Schillers Tod und Bestattung,” Zeitschrift f. Menschen- 
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Aus diesen Vorgingen heraus ist Goethe’s Gedicht auf Schiller’s 
Schidel entstanden. Die Tagebucheintragungen belegen das: 


25. September 1826. ““Nachts Terzinen.” 

26. September. “‘Friih die Terzinen weitergefiihrt.... Die Terzinen abge- 
schrieben.” (Sie waren also am vorigen Tag nicht vollendet worden.) 

Eine letzte Eintragung am gleichen Tag, die sich offenbar auf eine spitere 
Stunde bezieht, lautet: “Weitere Beachtung der Terzinen.” 


Man darf behaupten, daf der 17. September der Tag der Empfangnis ist. 
In den friihen Morgenstunden hat Goethe dem Sohn die Rede diktiert, 
die er selbst hatte halten sollen. In dieser Rede ist ein Motiv enthalten, 
das, wenn man so sagen darf, den Orgelpunkt des Gedichts bildet. Es 
heift da: es sei dem frommen Gebrauch der Alten gemi, wenn “wir auf 
diese Weise dem auflésenden Moder einen késtlichen Schatz entziehen.” 
Mit gleicher Wendung sagt das Gedicht: “Dich héchsten Schatz aus 
Moder fromm entwendend.” In der Rede ist es die Bedeutung der Reli- 
quie fiir das Gefiihl, was sie kostbar macht. Das Gedicht erhebt das 
Motiv aus der sentimentalen Sphire in die der weltweiten Betrachtung. 
Eine Woche spiater ist Goethe nachts allein mit dem Schadel des geliebten 
Freundes. Man weif, wie machtig seine schépferische Kraft in Bewegung 
geriet, wenn er “mit Augen sehen” konnte, was sein Denken schon be- 





kunde, m1 [1927], 364, und die in Anm. 1 genannten Biicher von Bradish und Hecker) 
Die Gebeine und der Schidel, die Froriep ausgewahit hatte, wurden 1914 ebenfalls in 
der Fiirstengruft beigesetzt. Es ist aber zu sagen, daf auch diesmal nur von Wahrschein- 
lichkeit, nicht von Gewifheit die Rede sein kann, schon darum, weil der 1827 beigesetzte 
Schidel auch von Froriep nicht verglichen werden durfte. Wer Lust hat, mag auch jetzt 
noch Goethe’s Kenntnis und Intuition vertrauen und den Schidel, bei dessen Betrachtung 
die unsterblichen Terzinen enstanden, fiir den echten halten. Auch Hecker’s Ansicht 
kann das nicht hindern; er ist in dieser Sache selbst nur ein Laie. Sein Buch schlie£t 
die neuste Phase einer Debatte ab, die offenbar nicht enden kann, weil alle bisher er- 
probten Methoden kein volkommen iiberzeugendes Ergebnis zu erbringen vermégen. 
Hecker’s Buch wurde im Auftrag der Goethe-Gesellschaft verfaft. Es sollte den uner- 
hdrten Verleumdungen entgegenwirken, die Mathilde Ludendorff in einem verbreite- 
ten Pamphlet sich erlaubt hatte. Julius Petersen brauchte in einer Ansprache vor den 
Mitgliedern der Goethe-Gesellschaft zur Kennzeichnung dieses Machwerks Ausdriicke 
wie “Schundliteratur,” “Giftmischerei,” “Pfuhl nationaler Selbstbeschmutzung” (vgl. 
Goethe, Vierteljahrsschrift d. Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1 [1936], 146). Das Berliner Propaganda- 
Ministerium beschlagnahmte (daraufhin?) im gleichen Jahr alle Veréffentlichungen, die 
sich mit Schillers Ende befaSten, darunter auch das Buch von Hecker. Um einer so 
michtigen “Giftmischerin” erfolgreich entgegenzuwirken, hatte es freilich einer andern 
Haltung bedurft, als der in Hecker’s “Nachwort” sich kundgebenden Mischung von ehr- 
licher Entriistung und Angstlicher Devotheit gegentiber dem Namen der Verfasserin. 
Er wagt ihn nicht einmal zu nennen. Der neuste, zeitgemife Streit tiber Schiller’s Tod ist 
so tiber alles Mass abstossend, da man wiinschen michte, ein allgemeines Schweigen 
werde das Gedichtnis dieser Schande ausléschen. 
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schiftigt hatte, und da “anschauende Kenntnis” allein ihm lebendige 
Erkenntnis verschaffte. Vor dem geistigen Auge taucht hinter der trau- 
rig-niichternen Reliquie die seelisch-sittliche Person auf, die in diesem 
materiellen Gehiuse fiir eine Weile gewohnt hatte. Und dariiber dffnet 
sich eine héhere, héchste Vision, der Blick in das ungeheure Reich der 
lebendigen Gestalten. 


II 


Das Gedicht erzihlt von einem Gang, ernst und diister wie Dantes 
Wanderung durch Hiélle und Fegefeuer: dem Besuch des Dichters im 
Beinhaus. Aufgehiuft lagen Totengebeine; und Schadel standen da, in 
Reihen ordentlich ausgerichtet einer neben dem andern, wie wartend 
ohne Hoffnung und Zweck. 


Im ernsten Beinhaus war’s, wo ich beschaute, 
Wie Schadel Schideln angeordnet paften;’ 


Ein Anblick, dessen erste Wirkung der naichste Gedanke war: wie hier 
eng und ruhig die Reste derer beieinander liegen, die einst als lebendig sich 
regende Wesen nicht friedlich miteinander hausen mochten. 


Die alte Zeit gedacht’ ich, die ergraute. 

Sie stehn in Reih’ geklemmt, die sonst sich haften, 
Und derbe Knochen, die sich tédlich schlugen, 

Sie liegen kreuzweis, zahm allhier zu rasten. 


Das also bleibt am Ende iibrig von allem Denken, Fiihlen, Wollen, und 
dies sind die Reste eines Daseins, von dessen einzigartigem Wert die 
lebendige Persénlichkeit so sicher iiberzeugt zu sein pflegt. 


Entrenkte Schulterblitter! was sie trugen 
Fragt niemand mehr, und zierlich tat’ge Glieder, 
Die Hand, der Fuf, zerstreut aus Lebensfugen. 


Aus solchen Betrachtungen hat christliche Abwertung der Welt das 
demiitigende BewufStsein genommen, wie ohne Wiirde und Wert alles 
Kreatiirliche beim diisteren Ende dasteht vor der Ewigkeit des Schépfers.*® 


7 Wenn “‘passen” hier intransitiv gebraucht ist, so wtirde es die Bedeutung haben von 
“miissig suwarten, harren.” Im 18. Jh. ist dieser Gebrauch noch haufig; so bei Jean Paul, 
auch bei Goethe: “Leule ... , die passen, bis ihr fertig seid.” Grimm, W. B. vu, 1484. Aber 
auch die andere, dem modernen Leser naherliegende Bedeutung: “aneinander gefiigt sein” 
(congruere) ist nicat ausgeschlossen. Die nahere Bestimmung des Verbs durch Pripcsition 
und Pronomen auszulassen, gehért zu den Eigentiimlichkeiten von Goethe’s Altersstil. 
Er setzt z.B. “schweift” fiir “‘umher schweift.” Vgl. P. Knauth, G.’s Sprache u. Stil im Alter 
(Leipzig, 1898), 106.—Ein Doppelsinn mag sehr woh! beabsichtigt sein. Vielleicht sollen 
beide Bedeutungen anklingen. 

® So in den “Kirchhofs-Gedanken” des A. Gryphius (1657), deren 24. Strophe eine kuriose 
Parallele zu Goethe’s Versen bildet: 
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Der Dichter scheint solchen Empfindungen sich zuzuneigen. 


Ihr Miiden also lagt vergebens nieder, 

Nicht Ruh im Grabe lie8 man euch, vertrieben 
Seid ihr herauf zum lichten Tage wieder, 

Und niemand kann die diirre Schale lieben, 
Welch herrlich edlen Kern sie auch bewahrte. 


Man sollte die traurigen Reste nicht der Erde entziehen, der sie einzig 
angehéren. Im Lichte des Tages stehen sie kalt und abstofSend da. Auch 
wer sich der lebendigen Person, die einst in solchem Gehiduse gelebt hat, 
mit Liebe erinnert, vermag das Gefiihl der Pietat nicht auf den nutzlosen 
Erdenrest zu tibertragen. Der Dichter, fiir dem das Géttliche nur im 
Lebendigen gegenwirtig ist, ksnnte dem widrigen Ueberrest nicht mit 
Ehrfurcht begegnen, von wem auch immer er stammen mag. Auf Cal- 
varienbergen weif er nichts zu verehren und nichts zu gewinnen. Aber der 
Bann der qualenden Betrachtung lést sich. Hell und zuversichtlich be- 
ginnt eine neue Melodie, die Tonart wechselt von Moll zu Dur. Aus dem 
Text des Todes liest der Wissende eine andere Lehre heraus. 


Doch mir Adepten war die Schrift geschrieben, 
Die heil’gen Sinn nicht jedem offenbarte. 


In der Sprache der Alchimisten und Pansophen bedeutet Adept den in 
die geheime Xunst, die ‘Magia coelestis,’ die ‘Divina sapientia’ Einge- 
weihten, der im “‘Buche der Natur’’ zu lesen versteht.* In dieserBedeutung 
braucht Goethe das Wort éfter, und nur in dieser.’® Es war ihm vertraut 
seit der Zeit in Frankfurt und StraSburg, als er, selber zum “Halb- 
Adepten” geworden (Jub. A., xxi, 156), dem Studium der okkulten 
Wissenschaften sich ergeben hatte... damals, als die Magier-Gestait 
des Faust ihn anzuziehen begann. Als einen Eingeweihten, einen “Wet- 





“Was niitzt der schulter-blaitter paar? / Der armen rohr ist sondern starcke, / Und, was 
des menschen eigen war, / Die hand, das werckzeug hichster wercke, / Das see und land 
und lufft bewegt / Und aller thurst sich unterwunden, / Ist durch des grabes macht 
entbunden, / Zerstiickt, entédert und zerlegt.” 

* W.-E. Peuckert: Pansophie (Stuttgart, 1936), 540.—J. B. van Helmont, De magnetica 
vulnerum curatione, 1619 (Ortus Medicinae [Amsterdam 1648], 772): “... vocantur hi 
adepti, quorum etiam rector spiritus Dei est.”—J. H. Campe: Worterbuch sur Erklérung 
u. Verdeutschung der unserer Sprache aufgedrungenen fremden Ausdriicke (Braunschweig, 
1801), 1, 128: “In allgemeiner Bedeutung, ein angeblich in geheime Kiinste und Wissen- 
schaften Eingeweihter ... Dem Eingeweihten oder Geweihten wird der Uneingeweihte 
(Profane) entgegengesetzt.” 

10 Faust, iiber seinen Vater: “Der, in Gesellschaft von Adepten, / Sich in die schwarze 
Kitiche schloss” (1038).—Besuch bei dem “‘Adepten” J. K. Staudt im Saargebiet (Jub. A., 
xxi, 250).—Hafis, ein in die Geheimnisse der Mystik eingeweihter “Adept” (xxxvm, 
267). In den Naturwissenschaft!. Schriften: “Auf diesem Wege verdeutlicht sich alles Ge- 
lingen und Misslingen der Naturprodukte dem Adepten” (W. A. 1. 6, 276). 
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sen’’ (wie das Gedicht “Selige Sehnsucht” statt “Adept” sagt), dem sich 
“die Natur gern offenbart,” mit dem sie “innige Gemeinschaft fortdau- 
ernd zu unterhalten geneigt ist” (W. A. m1, 12, 44), hat sich der Dichter 
bewihrt; wo die “Profanen” nur niederdriickende Zeugnisse der Eitel- 
keit alles Geschaffenen gesehen hitten, ist ihm eine Vision ganz anderer 
Art vergénnt worden. “Die Natur verbirgt Gott! aber nicht jedem.” 


Als ich inmitten solcher starren Menge 
Unschiatzbar herrlich ein Gebild gewahrte, 
Daf in des Raumes Moderkilt’ und Enge 
Ich frei und warmefiihlend mich erquickte, 
Als ob ein Lebensquell dem Tod entspringe. 


Im Innern des Beschauers verindert sich die Szene. Warme der Emp- 
findung, freie Freude des Geistes verdringen den Schauer des Todes. Die 
diistere Stimmung klart sich zu lichter Atmosphire. Einer der Schidel 
zieht das Auge des Wissenden auf sich und es éffnet sich der Blick in die 
Sphire der Gebilde, in den unendlichen Raum des wirkenden Lebens. 
Auch die diirre Schale noch verkiindet das Geheimnis des Naturreiches, 
die Idee der vollkommenen Form, zweckmafig und schén. 


Wie mich geheimnisvoll die Form entziickte! 
Die gottgedachte Spur, die sich erhalten! 
Ein Blick, der mich an jenes Meer entriickte, 
Das flutend strémt gesteigerte Gestalten. 


Alle Dinge sind “‘vestigia Dei,” verwirklichte Gedanken des Geistes, der 
im Innern der Natur sich schaffend regt. Jeder einzelne Fall zeigt die 
goéttliche Spur, am abgesonderten Teil noch kann der Adept das geheime 
Gesetz ablesen, nach dem alle Organismen entstehen und vergehen. 
Der epische Bericht geht iiber in lyrischen Ausdruck, die Erzihlung in 
einen dieser dithyrambischen Aufschwiinge, in denen auch andere von 
Goethes Altersgedichten gipfeln. 


Geheim Gefaé, Orakelspriiche spendend! 

Wie bin ich wert, dich in der Hand zu halten? 

Dich héchsten Schatz aus Moder fromm entwendend 
Und in die freie Luft, zu freiem Sinnen, 

Zum Sonnenlicht andachtig hin mich wendend. 


Zur Sonne . . . denn in ihr, der Quelle des Lichts und der Warme, verehrt 
Goethe “die zeugende Kraft Gottes, wodurch allein wir leben, weben 
und sind und alle Pflanzen und Tiere mit uns.” Der Schadel wird ihm of- 
fenbares Zeugnis und Symbol fiir die letzten Geheimnisse der groSen 
Kraft, die grenzenlos wie das Meer ist und doch in unfehlbarer Ordnung 
lauter abgemessene, einzelne Gestalten hervorbringt. 
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Und nun, aus dem enthusiastischen Lobpreis zuriickschwingend in die 
ruhige Klarheit des begreifenden Geistes, der machtige Schlu®akkord: 


Was kann der Mensch im Leben mehr gewinnen, 
Als da sich Gott-Natur ihm offenbare: 

Wie sie das Feste la8t zu Geist verrinnen, 

Wie sie das Geisterzeugte fest bewahre. 


Die Gestaltenwelt der Organismen war es vor allem, in der Goethe’s 
frommes Forschen nach den Geheimnissen des Lebens sich bewegte. 
Da Gott fiir uns nicht anders als im Dasein zu erfahren ist, da wir 
Gott nur durch Einblicke in die Natur erkennen kénnen, diese einge- 
borene Ueberzeugung hatte ihm Spinoza, dann jeder weitere Erkenntnis- 
schritt in “das grofe Naturleben” bestitigt. “Wer die Natur als gétt- 
liches Organ leugnen will, der leugne nur gleich alle Schépfung” (Mazi- 
men u. Reflexionen, No. 810). Spinoza’s Formel “Deus sive Natura,” 
Goethe’s eigene friihere Prigung “Gott und die Natur,” ist hier im Ge- 
dicht zusammengebalit zu “Gott-Natur,” den héchsten Grad von polarer 
Einheit ausdriickend.“ Ohne Anfang und Ende liegt die Welt vor uns, 
Beziehungen, Zusammenhinge nur kann man fassen, nicht das Ganze 
anschauen. “‘Geheimnisvolle Tiefen, Abgriinde” tun sich vor dem For- 
scher auf. Doch soll der Mensch “von diesem immer schwer auszuspre- 
chenden Grunde das Mégliche mit heraufzunehmen bedacht sein,” sich 
“vor dem geheimnisvollen Urgrunde aller Dinge anbetend niederwerfen” 
(W. A. 1. 6, 244, 277, 354.—Gesprich mit Soret, 15. Juli 1831). 

Ein Meer nennt Goethe das Reich der Gestalten schaffenden Natur. 
Plato sprach vom “‘weiten Meer des Schénen” (Gastmahl 210). Goethe 
liebt dieses Bild. Er nennt einmal das Pflanzenreich ein “ungeheures 
Meer” (Jub. A. xxxrx, 132), sich selbst einen “alten Schiffer, der sein 
ganzes Leben auf dem Ozean der Natur mit Hin- und Widerfahren von 
Insel zu Insel zugebracht, die seltsamsten Wundergestalten ir allen drei 
Elementen beobschtet und ihre geheim-gemeinsamen Bildungsgesetze 
geahnet hat.’* Wir sehen nur die Wellen am Ufer unserer Erfahrung 

1 Diese Prigung schon in dem Gedicht “Kore” (1817/18). 

12 So im Brief an C. G. Carus, 8. Juni 1828 (44, 125); dann wértlich wiederholt im Brief 
an den Grafen K. v. Sternberg, 10. Juli 1828 (44, 129).—Die VeranlaGung ist fiir unsere 
Betrachtung nicht uninteressant. Goethe dankt Carus fiir die Uebersendung seines Werkes 
“Von den Ur-Theilen des Knochen-u. Schalengeriistes,” (Leipzig, 1828). In diesem Buch sei 
“der unermeBliche Abgrund durchforscht, die aus dem Einfachsten in’s Unendliche 
vermannigfaltigten Gestalten in ihren Beziigen ans Tageslicht gehoben.” Carus geht 
durchaus auf Goethe’s Wegen: die Wirbeltheorie des Schidels dient ihm als Haupt-Hypo- 
these, sein Begriff der “Ur-Teile” ist analog rach Goethe’s morphologischen Urbildern 
(wie dem “idealen Urkérper” der Pflanze) gebildet. Das Vorwort riihmt von Goethe, da8 
sich ihm zuerst “die Anschauung der organischen Metamorphose des Knochensystems deut- 
lich erdffnet hat” (x). 
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branden; der Ursprung der flutenden Bewegung aber liegt jenseits des 
Horizonts, zu dem unser Blick reicht. Das gilt selbst fiir die einzelnen 
Bezirke des organischen Lebens. Die Idee, daf die Natur ein Ganzes, ein 
einziger groBer Organismus ist, in dem alles mit allem lebendig zusam- 
menhingt . . . unser Geist vermag sie zu denken, unsre Anschauung sie 
nirgends zu verwirklichen. Die Vorstellung vom Naturraum als einer 
Unendlichkeit wird bei Goethe durch das fortschreitende Wissen und 
Erkennen nicht abgeschwicht, sondern eher verstarkt. Die AeuBerungen 
aus seiner letzten Lebensperiode sind durchzogen von dieser Einsicht und 
den auf sie antwortenden religidsen Gefiihlen. Anbetende Bewunderung, 
nicht Beherrschung und Ausbeutung der Natur ist das Ziel seiner Natur- 
forschung. Sie bewegt sich, wie er sagt, am liebsten in der Region, “‘wo 
Metaphysik und Naturgeschichte iibereinandergreifen”; will sagen: wo 
die Idee in der Erscheinung sichtbar wird, “‘iiberzeugt, da die Natur 
nach Ideen verfahre” (W.A. 11. 6, 348). Unter “Idee” versteht Goethe das 
geistige Lebenselement, das schépferische Prinzip, die grofBe Norm, die 
dem Unbedingten des “grenzenlos erregten Lebens” Ma und Ziel gibt 
(W.A. 1. 13, 39, 166). Die Polaritét von unendlicher Gestaltenfiille, die 
in ewigem Flu begriffen ist, und gesetzmafiger Ordnung, einer ‘vis 
centrifuga’ und einer ‘vis ceniripeta,’ durch die alles zum Ganzen verwebt 
wird: dies ist fiir Goethe das eigentlich Géttliche der Naturorganisation, 
das er mit wachsender Bewunderung zu erkenren sucht—ein Meer, “‘das 
flutend strémt gesteigerte Gestalten.”” Aus wenigen Grundideen weif 
die Natur das Mannigfaltigste hervorzubringen. Nicht ewige Wieder- 
holung des Gleichen, nicht “Gliederung ohne Steigerung”’ ist das Prinzip 
ihres Schaffens; sondern “gesteigerte Gliederung.” ‘Sie bedient sich 
hierzu des Lebensprinzips, welches die Méglichkeit enthilt, die einfach- 
sten Anfange der Erscheinungen durch Steigerung ins Unendliche und 
Uniahnlichste zu vermannigfaltigen.””™ 

Heilig ist der Sinn der Weisheit, die Goethe in seinem Gedicht feiert. 
Die organische Form entdeckt ihm ein Mysterium; sie ist ein “geheimes 
GefaB,” sybillinische Weisheit redend. Mit frommer Ehrfurcht betrach- 
tet er den unvergleichlichen Schatz. Durch Wort und Ton zeigen die 
Verse an, da% von letzten, héchsten Dingen die Rede ist. Von Geheim- 
nissen umgeben zu sein, ihnen allenthalben in der Erfahrung zu begeg- 
nen, das gehért zu den Grundempfindungen Goethes, des Dichters und 
des Forschers.“ Alle Phainomene des Lebens erscheinen in schiitzender 

@ W. A. 1. 6, 356; 11, 165.—Chr. Sarauw, Goethes Augen, Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Hist.-filologiske Meddelelser, 1, 3 (Kobenhavn, 1919), 177: “Das Meer, das 
sich in dieser Vision vor der Seele des Dichters und Forschers auftut, ist das produktive 
Weitall, das die morphologischen Typen zu immer hdheren Entwicklungsstufen erhebt.” 


4% Ein Ueberblick tiber Goethe’s Auesserungen bei Ernst Bertram, G.’s Geheimnislehre, 
Deutsche Gestalien (Leipzig, 1934), 81. 
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Hiille geborgen. Leise spricht “die nie veraltende Mutter” zu uns. 
““Manches ist dem Menschen zugingig, manches nicht” (an C. D. von 
Buttel, 3. Mai 1827). Aber kénnen wir auch das Géttliche so wenig wie 
das Licht unmittelbar anblicken und erkennen, es lat sich doch jede 
Erscheinung als Abbild, Beispiel, Symbol anschauen und verstehen. Das 
ist die Art von Offenbarung, wie sie dem Menschen vergénnt wird. 
Goethe’s Ausdruck “‘offenbares Geheimnis’”’ ist einer dieser Begriffe, in 
denen die Wesenseinhcit eines Gegensdtzlichen aufs knappste ausge- 
driickt wird—die Einheit in der besonderen Art von Entgegensetzung, die 
Goethe und Schelling mit “Polaritét” meinen. Das Gefiihl fiir mensch- 
liche Erkenntnis-Grenzen und die GewiSheit, daf das Géttliche dem 
frommen Adepten gleichwohl sich zu enthiillen bereit ist, sind auch eine 
solche polare Erginzung. “‘Wir stecken in lauter Wundern, und das Letzte 
und Beste der Dinge ist uns verschlossen.”’ Das gilt; aber auch, daf der 
Sterne Wort (wie es im “‘Epilog zu Schillers Glocke” heisst) “dem gleich 
ew’gen, gleich lebend’gen Sinne geheimniSvoll und klar” sich ausspricht. 
Doch solche Offenbarung wird nicht dem rationalistischen Methodiker 
zu Teil. “Begriffe vom héchsten Wesen sagen garnichts.”’ Fromme Scheu 
ist die einzige diesen Erfahrungen angemessene Haltung. Am Ende ist 
nur die Sprache der Kunst schonend, verhiillend genug, das Geheimnis 
der Lebensphinomene aussprechen zu kénnen, ohne sie anzutasten und 
zu verletzen. “Wem die Natur ihr offenbares Geheimnis zu enthiillen 
anfaingt, der empfindet eine unwiderstehliche Sehnsucht nach ihrer 
wiirdigsten Auslegerin, der Kunst.” “Die Kunst ist eine Vermittlerin des 
Unaussprechlichen.” Denn: “Die Idee bleibt im Bild immer unendlich 
wirksam und unerreichbar.” Der Weg zu diesen Mysterien geht nicht 
iiber die sinnliche Erscheinung weg, sondern in sie hinein. Man mu das 
Wesen an den Phinomenen ablesen; in ihnen erscheint es. ““Der Mensch 
strebt ins Geheimnis zuriick, sucht héhere Ableitung dessen, was ihm 
erscheint.” 

Aber was ist das fiir ein “offenbares Geheimnis,” das die Betrachtung 
von Schiller’s Schidel ihm enthiillt? Gottgedachte Spur, unschatzbar 
herrlich, héchster Schatz... der enthusiastische Ton deutet auf eine 
Erfahrung so auSerordentlicher Art, daf es fiir den anschauenden Geist 
keine héhere geben kann. “Was kann der Mensch im Leben mehr ge- 
winnen. ...?” Aber wenn nun in den letzten Versen das Geheimnis 
selbst, dies hé..ste, unschitzbare, ausgesprochen wird, geschieht es 
ganz knapp nur und in einer so allgemeinen Formulierung, daS man 
von Hinweis eher als von Lésung sprechen darf. Doch steckt das 
Ergebnis der Betrachtung, die Bliite und Frucht der fundamen- 
talen Erfahrung in eben diesen beiden Schlu®versen. Sie sind wie ein 
Fokus, in dem aus der Breite eines ganz weiten Bezirks die Strahlen 
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sich sammeln ... wie ein voller Akkord, in dem viele Oberténe mit- 
klingen. Den ganzen Umfang des hier Gemeinten deutlich zu machen, 
gibt es vielleicht keinen besseren Weg, als den scheinbar weitesten: den 
genetischen Weg, den Goethe selbst, wie er sagt (An F. H. Jacobi, 2. 
Jan. 1800), am liebsten zu gehen pflegte, das Entstandene aus dem Vor- 
gang seiner Entstehung zu begreifen suchend. Solche knappen Formulie- 
rungen sind fiir Goethe’s Alterswerke bezeichnend. Man muf® sie als 
letzte Resultate langer Bemiihungen verstehen. Auch der Weisheits- 
schlu8 des Gedichts ist das Ergebnis einer lebenslangen Bemiihung um 
ein bestimmtes Phinomen, in dem die Grund- und Hauptidee der schaf- 
fenden Gott-Natur sichtbar wird. Von Goethe’s erstem Interesse fiir das 
Ratsel der organischen Gestalt bis zu der hier gewonnenen, abschlie- 
enden Erkenntnis fiihrt ein stetiger Weg, dessen Notwendigkeit und 
Bestimmtheit erstaunlich genug ist. Seine Hauptstationen zu verfolgen, 
wird, denke ich, das sicherste Mittel sein, den vollen Sinn des Gedichtes 
zu erfassen. 


III 


Durch die Teilnahme an Lavater’s physiognomischen Versuchen wurde 
Goethe’s Interesse fiir die organische Gestalt zuerst in Tiatigkeit gesetzt. 
Wenn er auch nicht, wie der christliche Freund, den Menschen als Eben- 
bild Gottes betrachtete, so war doch die Physiognomik fiir Goethe um 
ihrer Fragestellung willen und durch den Weg, den sie zu gehen suchte, in 
héchstem Mafe anziehend. Sie suchte den Zusammenhang zwischen Aus- 
sen und Innen, der sichtbaren Oberfliche mit dem unsichtbaren Innern 
aufzudecken, auch die Knochenbildung mit dem individuellen Charakter 
in Verbindung zu bringen. Alle sichtbare Leiblichkeit ist aufgebaut auf 
dem Knochengeriist; es wird aufgefasst als wichtigster Gegenstand der 
Physiognomik, weil es “die Grundzeichnung des Menschen”’ bildet.” 

Lavater’s ‘Fragmente’ enthalten auch ein Kapitel tiber den Menschen- 
schidel (14. Fragment. m, 143). Der Schiadel ist “das Fundament des 
Knochensystems” und einer physiognomischen Deutung leicht zuging- 
lich, weil er am festesten, am wenigsten verinderlich ist. “In den blofen 
Schadeln des Menschen ist gerade eine solche Verschiedenheit, wie in der 
ganzen du®ern Gestalt des lebendigen Menschen.”” Am Schluf dieses 
Abschitts (der iibrigens auch mehrere Abbildungen und Einzel-Analysen 
von Schiédeln enthilt) bricht der Enthusiasmus des Physiognomikers 


in hymnische Verse aus: 


% Lavater, Physiognom. Fragmente, 1 (Leipzig, 1775), 13.—C. Janentzky, J. C. Lavater, 
(Frauenfeld, 1928), 53.—H. Pollnow, Historisch-kritische Beitrige z. Physiognomik, 
Jahrb. d. Charakterologie, v (Berlin, 1928), 157.—H. Spinner, Goethes Typusbegriff (Zurich, 
1933), 28-33. 
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Wie ist mir beym Gedank an deinen Wunderbau, 
O Schiidel! Griinze der regen Kraft in mir! 

O Stirne, die ich fiihle warm und schlagend!—Wie? 
Wie wardst du was du bist? 

Aus welchem Urstof bist du geformt? 

Wer ma& dir deine Hoh’ und Breit’ 

Und wilbte nach Erd und Himmel dich? 

Wer freute sich zuerst—wer deines Ebenmaafes? 
Wer deiner unerkannten Harmonie 

Mit Himmel, Erd’ und Meer und Flu£?— 


Anbetung nur der allumfassenden 
Allmessenden Gestaltkraft des Urgeists! 
O—Stirngewélb—du Feste Gottes! 
Gebaut zum Preise seiner Herrlichkeit! 


Du Fels, auf dem sie ewig ruhn 
Die grofen Ahndungen der Menschen Wiirde! 


O du—du naher, herrlicher, du offner 
Verhiillter Gottes Tempel! . . . Allerheiligstes! 
Der Menschheit Allerheiligstes, du Menschenschadel. . . . 


Der Verfasser dieser Verse ist gewiS nicht imstande, seine physiog- 
nomische Gabe zu systematisieren, aus dem Gefiihlten ein begrifflich 
Festes zu machen, aus Intuition fiir das Besondere aufzusteigen zur Er- 
kenntnis allgemeiner Zusammenhinge. Dies ist, wie Goethe’s “Lied des 
physiognomischen Zeichners” sagt, ein “Zittern und Stottern” nur. Aber 
Buchstabieren heift noch nicht Lesen. Das Naturphainomen gibt hier 
dem Gefiihl Gelegenheit, sich zum Lobe Gottes und der Anschauung des 
Geheimnisses der Individualitat zu erheben. Im Geschépf spiirt es den 
transzendenten Schépfer auf, seine bildende Kunst und Weisheit, die 
jedem Ding seine einzigartige Verschiedenheit gegeben hat und zugleich 
dem Kosmos Ganzheit, Harmonie. Der Mensch ist das héchste, wiirdigste 
Wesen. Im Menschenschddel endlich, dem Gehiause des Geistes, verehrt 
der fromme Schwirmer das “‘Allerheiligste,” den wahren ‘“Gottestem- 
pel.” Aber Lavater dringt auch hier nur zum Phinomen des Individuellen 
vor. “Man fiihre den gemeinsten Menschen zu einem Beinhaus, und mache 
ihn einigermassen auf die Verschiedenheit der Schidel aufmerksam. .. . 
In kurzer Zeit wird er’s entweder selber finden, oder doch begreifen, wenn 
man es ihm sagt: “hier ist Schwaiche—dort Stirke!—hier Eigensinn— 
dort Wankelmuth!”’ (11, 150). 
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Spiter sah Goethe klar genug, worin sein Interesse sich von dem Lava- 
ter’s unterschied. Diese “genial-empirische” Forschung wollte das ein- 
zelne Phanomen nicht auf immanente Lebensgesetze zuriickfiihren, son- 
dern es als Offenbarung transzendenter Wesenheiten verstehen. Als er an 
Lavater’s Bemiihungen teilnahm, war ihm noch nicht klar, was systema- 
tische Morphologie sein konnte und sollte. Aber die ihm eigentiimliche 
Art des Betrachtens und Denkens machte sich unbewusst schon geltend. 
In Lavater selbst, so sagt Goethe, als er im Riickblick die Bedeutung 
dieser Beziehung abwigt, “mochte wohl der Begriff des sittlichen und 
sinnlichen Menschen ein Ganzes bilden; aber auf er sich wufte er diesen 
Begriff nicht darzustellen als nur wieder praktisch im Einzelnen”’ (Jub. 
A., xxv, 104). Das physiognomische Verfahren brachte “die besondere 
individuelle Natur allein, ohne Riicksicht auf die allgemeine Vernunft, 
die doch alle Natur beherrschen soll, zur Sprache” (Jub. A., xxvu1, 166). 
Aber hier war “eine allgemeine Homogenitat aller und jeder Bildungen 
der Natur” mindestens vorausgesetzt (Brief an Goethe, Nov. 1773). Der 
Physiognomist, meint Goethe in einer aus der “Propylien”-Zeit stam- 
menden Skizze, steht zusammen mit dem Semiotiker dem Morphologen 
zunichst. Sie alle geben sich “mit der Gestalt und ihrer Bedeutsamkeit 
ab.” Vom Physiognomiker tibernimmt der Morphologe “die Aufmerk- 
samkeit auf die unendlich bestimmte, so dauernde als voriibergehende 
Wirkung geistiger Verinderungen auf physische Organe” (W.A. 1. 12, 
243). Das Problem des organischen Zusammenhangs zwischen Wesen 
und Erscheinung, geistiger Eigenart und leiblicher Gestalt wurde Goethe 
durch die Mitarbeit an Lavater’s physiognomischer Arbeit zuerst deut- 
lich. Aber er ahnte zugleich, daf die rechte Antwort auf diesem Wege 
nicht zu gewinnen war. 

Unter Goethe’s Beitrigen zu Lavater’s “Physiognomischen Frag- 
menten’’ befindet sich die Betrachtung einer Homer-Biiste (Morris, Der 
junge Coethe, v, 326). Aus der Bildung der Stirne liest er heraus, daf 
dieser [Mensch nicht philosophisch-spekulativ, sondern dichterisch-bil- 
dend gewesen sein miisse. “Dies ist der Schidel, in dem die ungeheuren 
Gétter und Helden so viel Raum haben, als im weiten Himmel und der 
granzlosen Erde.” Hier versucht Goethe zum erstenmal, den Charakter 
eines grofBen Menschen in der Physiognomie zu erfassen, von der Bildung 
des Kopfes auf den Geist zu schlieSen, der in ihm wohnte. Aber wenn der 
enthusiastische Interpret sich auch anstrengt, genau hinzusehen und 
abzulesen, so bleibt er doch noch diesseits des Tores, das in das Reich der 
echten Morphologie fiihrt. In Wahrheit iibertrigt er auf das vor ihm 
liegende Abbild nur die Ziige des Bildes, das schon vor seinem innern 
Auge stand. So ist es auch mit Goethes andern physiognomischen Deu- 
tungen aus dieser Zeit. Sie sind Schépfungen einer Phantasie, die ihr Bild 
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wie einen bunten Schleier tiber den Gegenstand breitet. Intuition wirkt 
iibermichtig, Kenntnis ist noch gering. Natur und ihr Gesetz haben sich 
noch nicht offenbart. Auch glaubt er noch, da die innern, beweglichen 
Organe in ihrer Bildung von aufen, durch die feste Form des Schiadels 
bestimmt seien." 

Die ersten selbstaéndigen Versuche von Goethe’s Naturforschung be- 
wegten sich auf der Linie der Anatomie, besonders der Osteologie. Was 
der StraSburger Student durch die Vorlesung des Anatomen Lobstein 
kennen gelernt hatte, versuchte er 1781 in Jena, durch Studien bei Loder, 
systematisch zu vertiefen. Um lehrend tiefer einzudringen, tibernahm er 
es, mit den Lehrern und Schiilern der kleinen Zeichenakademie in Wei- 
mar “den Knochenbau des menschlichen Kérpers durchzugehen, sowohl 
um ihnen als mir zu nutzen, sie auf das merkwiirdige dieser einzigen Ge- 
stalt zu fiihren. ... Zugleich behandle ich die Knochen als einen Text, 
woran sich alles Leben und alles Menschliche anhingen laGt...” (An 
Lavater, 14. Nov., 1781). Zur Demonstration benutzte er auch Schidel.” 

Des Naturforschers Goethe erste groBe Leistung war die Entdeckung 
des Os intermaxillare (1784). Sie gehérte dem gleichen Gebiet an. Die Ent- 
tauschung dariiber, da die Fachgelehrten sie ablehnten oder nur 
zégernd annehmen wollten, hinderte ihn nicht, die Arbeiten zur ver- 
gleichenden Anatomie fortzusetzen. Nach der Riickkehr aus Italien ge- 
langen entscheidende Feststellungen. Die Idee, da dem Wandel der 
Tier-Gestalten eine einzige Urform als bewegliche Norm zu Grunde liegen 
miisse, bildete dabei das Leitmotiv. Am Schidel, “‘diesem Hauptteil des 
tierischen Gebdudes,’’ wurde Goethe zuerst klar, da die Natur “nach 
einem und demselben Muster bildet ... , da® sie ihren Zweck bei allen 
durch einerlei Mittel erreicht.’”"* Der Schafschadel, den er auf den Diinen 
des Lido fand, brachte die Bestatigung der bestimmteren und umfassen- 
deren Idee, “die simtlichen Schidelknochen seien aus verwandelten Wir- 
belknochen entstanden” (Annalen, 1790). Die spiter von Goethe selbst 
skeptisch beurteilte, dann durch Thomas Huxley verworfene ‘Wirbel- 
theorie” half doch als Hypothese die weiteren Studien zur Anatomie der 
Schidelknochen vorwirtstreiben.'® Diese Forschungen, sagt Goethe, 
befestigten ihm zuerst das Vertrauen, “daf die Natur kein Geheimnis 
habe, was sie nicht irgendwo dem aufmerksamen Beobachter nackt vor 
die Augen stellt” (Jub. A., xxx, 11). 


16 So in dem spatesten seiner Fragmente (1776), das von Tierschideln handelt: Morris, 
v, 339. 

7 Briefe an Charlotte von Stein, ed. J. Petersen, 1 (1923), 381, 382, 631. 

18 Versuch iiber die Gestalt der Tiere (1790). W. A. 1. 8, 272. 

19 Vgl. R. Magnus, Goethe als Naturforscher (Leipzig, 1906), 105-163.—Ueber Goethe’s 
Beziehungen zum Anatomischen Institut der “'niv. Jena vgl. H. Boker, Sudhoffs Archiv f. 
Geschichte d. Medizin, xx1x (1937), 123. 
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Morphologische und aesthetische Studien gingen von nun an neben- 
einander her, ihre Ergebnisse berichtigten und erginzten sich in lebendiger 
Wechselwirkung. Wihrend des Aufenthaltes in Rom stand das Interesse 
fiir die menschliche Gestalt durchaus im Mittelpunkt von Goethe’s 
zeichnerischen Bemiihungen wie seines Suchens nach dem Geheimnis der 
antiken Kunst. Die anatomischen Kenntnisse waren dabei von Nutzen; 
aber er verstand jetzt, daZ die Gestalt einer Statue sich nicht von den 
kérperlichen Einzelheiten aus begreifen lie. Hier wollen die Teile nichts 
hei®en, “wenn sie nicht zugleich eine edle, schéne Form darbieten” (Jub. 
A., xxv, 189). Wahrend des zweiten rémischen Aufenthaltes giaubte er, 
dem Geheimnis des menschlichen Kérpers durch Modellieren besser bei- 
kommen zu kénnen. Nun kamen ihm die “aus Pik auf den Propheten in 
den Winkel geworfenen” physiognomischen Ideen gut zustatten (xxvu, 
97). Diese praktischen aesthetischen Studien nahmen ihn zeitweise ganz 
in Anspruch (185). Die morphologischen Probleme, die dabei immer be- 
stimmter auftauchten, erschienen freilich zunichst wie ein Labyrinth; 
ein Faden mute gesponnen werden, der herausleitete: die Idee des 
Typus (186). Beim Abschied faSte er zusammen: “‘Man fiihlt, das Wiir- 
digste, womit man sich beschaftigen sollte, sei die menschliche Gestalt, 
die man hier in aller mannigfaltigen Herrlichkeit gewahr wird” (264). An 
der Betrachtung der antiken Statuen war es ihm aufgegangen, daf es sich 
bei der Gestalt der Naturorganisationen, der Morphae, und der Form 
des Kunstwerks um das gleiche Phaenomen und Problem handle. Denn 
dies, so vermutete er, war das Geheimnis der griechischen Statuen: daS 
die antiken Kiinstler “nach eben den Gesetzen verfuhren, nach welchen 
die Natur verfahrt” (xxv1, 195). Durch das Suchen nach diesem Gesetz 
wurde Goethe’s Naturforschung wie seine Kunstphilosophie von jetzt an 
beherrscht. 

In Rom hatte Goethe schlieflich eine besondere Erfahrung, die sein 
altes physiognomisches Interesse mit dem neuen, morphologischen 
verkniipfte. In der Akademie San Luca bewahrte man einen Schidel, der 
als der des Raffael galt. Goethe fand, er sei “von der schénsten Bildung” 
und wohl der echte (18. Marz 1788). Ausfiihrlicher berichtet er an einer 
andern Stelle der ‘Italienischen Reise’ iiber “diese héchste Reliquie” 
(April 1789, Jub. A., xxvm, 272): 


Ein wahrhaft wundersamer Anblick! Eine so schén als nur denkbar zusammen- 


2 Car] August hatte ihn gebeten, einen Abgu& zu beschaffen, der dann durch Reiffen- 
stein angefertigt und nach Weimar geschickt wurde: Briefwechsel des GroBherzogs C. A. mit 
Goethe, t (Berlin, 1915), 118, 127, 123, 391.—Otto Harnack, Zur Nachgeschichte der ital. 
Reise (Weimar, 1890), 14 (Schriften d. Goethe-Gesellschaft, v).—Goethe selbst hatte 
spiter diesen oder einen andern Abgu& in seinem Besitz; er befindet sich noch im Goethe- 
haus (224). 
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gefa8te und abgerundete Schale, ohne eine Spur von jenen Erhéhungen, Beulen 
und Buckeln, welche, spater an andern Schideln bemerkt, in der Gallischen Lehre 
zu so mannigfaltiger Bedeutung geworden sind. Ich konnte mich von dem An- 
blick nicht losreissen und bemerkte beim Weggehen, wie bedeutend es fiir Natur- 
und Kunstfreunde sein miifte, einen Abgu& davon zu haben, wenn es irgend 
mdglich ware. Hofrat Reiffenstein, dieser einflussreiche Freund, gab mir Hoff- 
nung und erfiillte sie nach einiger Zeit, indem er mir wirklich einen solchen 
Abgu& nach Deutschland sendete, dessen Anblick mich noch oft zu den mannig- 
faltigsten Betrachtungen aufruft. 


Daf diese Stelle nicht in Rom, sondern spater in Weimar formuliert 
worden ist, wiirde schon aus der Erwahnung von F. J. Gall folgen. 
Goethe wurde erst um 1803 mit dessen Schidellehre bekannt. Er hatte 
offenbar den Abguf vor sich, als er den Schiidel beschrieb. Was fiir 
“mannigfaltige Betrachtungen” es waren, zu denen er durch den Anblick 
immer wieder angeregt wurde, kann man sich leicht vergegenwirtigen. 
Das Entziicken iiber die Form fiihrte zu Einsichten, die weiter und tiefer 
reichten und schlieBlich hinleiteten zu dem grofen, allgemeinen Geheim- 
nis der Harmonie des Innern und Aeufern, in der alles Organische exi- 
stiert. Als Goethe in der “‘Italienischen Reise” zuerst von seinem Besuch 
in St. Luca erzahlt, sagt er iiber die Reliquie:: “Ein trefflicher Knochen- 
bau, in welchem eine schéne Seele bequem spazieren konnte” (Jub. A., 
xxvul, 245). Da ist schon die Situation des Schiller-Gedichts, und hier 
auch schon der Blick auf jenes Meer, “das flutend strémt gesteigerte 
Gestalten,”’™ 

Die osteologische Forschung hatte das erste, physiognomische Inter- 
esse nicht verdringt, sondern in sich aufgenommen. Als Goethe aus 
Frankreich heimkehrend im Dezember 1792 in Miinster im Kreis der 
Fiirstin Gallitzin sich aufhielt, stellte man ihm die Frage, wie es méglich 
sei, da er sich von osteologischen Einsichten etwas fiir physiognomische 
Probleme verspreche? Die immer noch nach Lavater’s Methoden ver- 


%1 Der Schidel war freilich nicht der des Raffael Sanzio. Das stellte sich im September 
1833 heraus, als man das Grab R.s im Pantheon dffnete. F. Overbeck, der deutsche Maler, 
wohnte diesem Akt bei und berichtete dariiber in einem Brief an Ph. Veit. Das Skelett, vor 
allem der Schadel, wurde in guter Erhaltung vorgefunden, ein Abgu& davon angefertigt; 
vgl. J. D. Passavant, Rafael von Urbino (Leipzig, 1839), 1, 558 ff. Die Berichte iiber eine 
friihere Oeffnung des Grabes waren tibrigens gleich als Erfindungen erkannt worden. Eine 
Beschreibung des echten Schidels bei P. E. Visconti, Storia del ritrovamento delle spoglie 
mortali di Raffaelo Sanzio (Roma, 1833), 23. Eine Abbildung bei C. G. Carus, Symbolik d. 
menschl. Gestalt (Leipzig, 1853), 139. Der Schidel, den Goethe bewunderte, war der des 
Stifters der seit 1539 bestehenden ‘Congregazione dei virtuosi de] Panteon,’ eines Kanoni- 
kus der Rotonda. Um die Reliquie eines Mannes von Geist, der nicht unbedeutend gewesen 
sein mag, handelte es sich also doch. Carus wundert sich freilich, wie “diese Herren” 
Phrenologen einen Schidel von so “gemeinem Ausdruck” fiir den des groGen Malers hatten 
halten kénnen. 
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fahrenden Dilettanten konnten nicht verstehen (was Lavater doch 
wuBte), “da Muskel- und Hautgestalt und ihre Wirkung von dem ent- 
schiedenen inneren Knochenbau durchaus abhingen miife.” Das brachte 
Goethe recht zum BewuStsein, wie viel weiter sein eigenes, noch un- 
zeitgemafes Wissen schon reichte ... die Einsicht némlich: “Da hier 
nicht etwa bloss ein regelloser Schein wirken kénne, sondern da® das 
AeuBere, Bewegliche, Verinderliche als ein wichtiges, bedeutendes 
Resultat eines innern entschiedenen Lebens betrachtet werden miisse”’ 
(Jub. A., xxvi1, 190). Diese grundlegende Erkenntnis hatte er kurz vor- 
her in seiner ersten morphologischen Abhandlung, dem “Versuch iiber die 
Gesiait der Tiere” schon ausgesprochen. Wieder ist von Schideln die 
Rede. Es kénne nicht bestimmt und oft genug gesagt werden, daf die 
Natur “diesen Hauptteil des tierischen Gebaudes” nach einem einzigen 
Muster und auf die gleiche Weise, wenn auch in mannigfaltigen Abwand- 
lungen, bilde (Jub. A., xxxrx, 125). Ueberall liege das eine, gleiche Bil- 
dungsprinzip zu Grunde. 

Von einer neuen Seite her wurde Goethe’s osteologisches Interesse 
durch F. J. Gall angeregt. Da die Physiognomik auf die bleibende Form 
des Gesichts gerichtet war und sie auf der Grundlage des innern Kno- 
chenbaus zu erfassen suchte, so schien Gall’s Phrenologie einer verwand- 
ten Fragestellung zu entstammen. Hier wurde vorausgesetzt, die geistige 
und charakterliche Verschiedenheit der Individuen miiSe zusammen- 
hingen mit der individuellen Schadelform. Aus der Form des Schidels 
schlo8 Gall auf die geistigen Anlagen. Er meinte, an der Oberflaiche des 
Gehirns lagen Organe, in denen die einzelnen psychisch-intellektuellen 
Fahigkeiten lokalisiert sind. Diese Organe glaubte er von Aufen, an den 
Buckeln und Hervorwiélbungen des Schidels erkennen zu kénnen. Da 
war wieder die Frage nach dem Zusammenhang zwischen Innen und 
Aufen, Geist und Leib, Charakter und Physis. Aber es handelte sich 
doch um ein andersartiges Problem, das nicht ins Gebiet der Charaktero- 
logie gehérte. Hier wurde von physischer Beschaffenheit auf psychische 
Anlagen geschlossen. Gall war Mediziner, sein Forschungsgebiet die 
Gehirnanatomie. In der Oeffentlichkeit machte ihn aber seine phrenolo- 
gische Theorie beriihmt. Die Idee, es gebe auf ere, feste Anzeichen fiir 
bestimmte, dauernde Geistes- und Charakterziige, faszinierte die Dilet- 
tanten; die phrenologische Spielerei verdringte zu Beginn des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts die aus der Mode kommende Physiognomik. Goethe wurde vor 
1803 damit bekannt. Eine dramatische Verspottung (“Der Schidel- 
kenner,” von J. J. Willemer) ablehnend, meinte er, solche Versuche, “der 
Natur irgend ein Geheimnis abgewinnen zu wollen,” hatten zuweilen 
wohl auch eine lacherliche Seite, die gelinden Spott verdiene. Aber er 
méchte “nicht gern die Gall’sche wunderliche Lehre, der es denn doch 
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so wenig als der Lavater’schen an einem Fundament fehlen méchte, dem 
Gelichter preisgeben.”™ Zwei Jahre spiter traf Goethe mit Gall zusam- 
men. Er berichtet selbst tiber seinen Umgang mit dem interessanten 
Mann.” Auf die phrenologische Lehre geht er dabei nur fliichtig ein. Ihr 
gesundes “Fundament” sieht er darin, daS hier versucht wurde, “ge- 
wisse Tendenzen mit dem Vorwalten gewisser Organe in Bezug zu setzen”’ 
—gewif eine vorsichtige Formulierung. Aber mit Wiarme redet er von 
den Belehrungen, die er Gall auf dem Gebiet der Anatomie des Gehirns 
verdankte.™ Seiner phrenologischen Lehre gegeniiber hat er auch spater- 
hin “eine Art von kiihler Anerkennung” (Mébius) bewahrt, und die 
Gall’sche Bestimmungsmethode gelegentlich anzuwenden sich nicht 
gescheut.* 


IV 


Physiognomik und Phrenologie gingen davon aus, daf zwischen dem 
Innen und Aussen der héher organisierten Wesen, vor allem des Men- 
schen, ein Zusammenhang bestand. In ihm schien sich das Geheimnis der 
individuellen Eigenart fassen zu lassen. Diese Annahme und die darauf 
gegriindete charakterologische Forschung war Goethe’s eigenen Be- 
miihungen der Idee und Richtung nach nah verwandt. Aber ihre Frage- 
stellung wie ihre Antworten geniigten ihm nicht. Er suchte eine grund- 
sitzlichere, allgemeinere Lésung—eine, die tiberall galt, die aus dem We- 
sen der gesamten Naturorganisation folgte: das Urphinomen des Zusam- 
menhangs von Wesen und Erscheinung, Geist und Materie. Das hie&, 
das Problem als ein morphologisches sehen. Goethe’s eigene Forschung 
fiihrte ihn endlich zu dem letzten Gesetz, das er in seinen reifen natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Schriften und den dichterischen Werken seines Alters 
auszusprechen vermochte. In dem Abschnitt der “Annalen,” der die 
Begegnung mit Gall erzahlt (er ist zu Beginn der 20er Jahre geschrieben), 
hei®t es: “Denn das Gehirn bleibt immer der Grund und daher das 
Hauptaugenmerk, da es sich nicht nach der Hirnschale, sondern diese 


# An J. J. Willemer, 24. Jan. 1803. Der Brief ist auch abgedruckt in den “Annalen” 
(1803). Jub. A., xxx, 113.—1806 veréffentlichte tibrigens Kotzebue ein Lustspiel “Die 
Organe des Gehirns.’ 

In den “Annalen.” Jub. A., xxx, 155-159. 

™ Ueber Goethe und Gall vgl. vor allem den vortrefflichen Aufsatz von A. Rollett, 
Aus dem Zeitalter der Phrenologie, Dé. Reoue, vm. 1 (1882), 360. Ferner P. J. Mobius, 
Goethe, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1909), 213-260.—Im August 1805 hielt Gall auch in Jena und 
Weimar Vorlesungen; vgl. L. Geiger, Aus Alt-Weimar (Berlin, 1897), 92 ff. Ein Weimarer 
Zeitgenosse schreibt dariiber an einen auswirtigen Freund: “Seitdem sprechen alle unsere 
Damen von Organen und betasten den Hirnschidel.” 

% So bei der Beschreibung der Schidel, die in einem praehistorischen Massengrab bei 
Weimar gefunden worden waren: Kunst u. Aliertum, u, 1. 1818.—W. A. 1. 49, m1, 152 ff. 
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nach jenem zu richten hat.” Es ist ein Grundsatz aller Organisation, da8 
die Vorgiange des Lebens nicht auf der Oberflache sich abspielen kénnen, 
sondern daf die schaffende Kraft eine Hiille braucht, durch die sie 
gegen die Einwirkung der Elemente geschiitzt wird und “ihr zartes 
Wesen bewahre, damit sie das, was ihrem Innern specifisch obliegt, voll- 
bringe. . . . Alles was zum Leben hervortreten, alles was lebendig wirken 
soll, mu® eingehiillt sein” (W. A. m. 6, 14). Aber Rinde, Haut, Schale 
sind doch eben nur Hiillen und Hiilsen. Nichts an sich, sondern erst durch 
ihren Zusammenhang mit dem in ihnen geborgenen, schaffenden Lebens- 
prinzip kénnen sie fiir den philosophierenden Morphologen héhere Be- 
deutung bekommen. Im Innern wirkt die schaffende Kraft, und von Innen 
heraus, aus dem organisierenden Zentrum, der “Entelechie,” wird die 
materielle Gestalt aufgebaut. Das tatige Element in der Natur wirkt auf 
der Materie als Unterlage, immer ist eins mit dem andern gleichzeitig da 
(Jub. A., xxxrx, 336). Es wird nicht bestimmt, sondern es herrscht, be- 
stimmt selbst: das ist die idealistische Grundiiberzeugung, die der me- 
chanistischen Erklarungsart die Behauptung vonr frei schaffenden, un- 
bedingten Weltgeist entgegensetzt. Auf den besonderen Fall angewandt, 
will das sagen: das Gehirn ist das kérperliche Organ des Geistes; die 
Beschaffenheit des individuellen Gehirns entspricht der Beschaffenheit 
des geistigen Habitus des Individuums. Weiter entspricht der Schidel, 
die feste Hiille um das zarte Organ, in ihrer Form der Beschaffenheit des 
Gehirns. Da ist ein notwendiger Zusammenhang, vom Innern aufsteigend, 
vom Unmateriellen des organisierenden Geistes in die vergleichsweise 
weiche Form des Gehirns, endlich in die feste Form der Hirnschale.. . 
kein kausal-mechanischer, teleologischer, sondern ein morphologischer 
Zusammenhang. Von Innen nach Aufen realisiert sich der schaffende 
Geist in der einzelnen Gestalt. Die Ueberzeugung, daf so alle Organismen 
entstehen, da% dies das morphologische Grundgeheimnis sei, blitzt als 
Ahnung schon in AeuSerungen aus Goethe’s Jugend und seiner reifen 
Zeit auf.* In der Spiatzeit, als aus Ahnung und Intuition schliefSlich 
sicheres Kennen und Wissen geworden ist, hat er dies “‘heilig dffentliche 
Geheimnis” mehrmals sentenziés ausgesprochen. “Denn das ist der 
Natur Gehalt, Da& aufen gilt, was Innen galt.—Natur hat weder Kern 
noch Schale, Alles ist sie mit einem Male.—Nichts ist drinnen, nichts ist 
draufen; Denn was innen, das ist aufen.””?” 

Auf den Umschlag einer seiner Sammlungen von morphologischen 
Abhandlungen schrieb Goethe als Motto: “Das Skeleton ist iiberhaupt 
das wichtigste und giiltigste physiognomische Zeichen, welch ein schaf- 

% Solche Auesserungen findet man zusammengestellt in der oben genannten Schrift von 


Chr. Sarauw, Goethes Augen, 159 f. 
37 Zahme Xenien v1.—Die Gedichte “Allerdings” und “Epirrhema.” 
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fender Geist und welch eine geschaffene Welt sich im irdischen Leben 
durchdrangen.”** Das Knochengeriist, vor allem sein wichtigster Teil, 
der Schadel, gilt ihm als “eminenter Fall” des allgemeinen Gesetzes und 
kann darum als Symbol dienen fiir das allgemeinste, das Grundphanomen 
des urspriinglichen, ewigen Miteinander und Ineinarder von Geist und 
Materie, Stoff und Form. So finden wir auf allen Stufen seines morpho- 
logischen Schauens und Forschens Goethe immer wieder in dieser Situa- 
tion: das Skeleton, den Schidel betrachtend und um das letzte, geheime 
Gesetz des Entstehens und Vergehens, der Bildung und Umbildung or- 
ganischer Gestalten befragend. Im Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schidel taucht 
das Motiv zum letztenmal auf. 

Die geistige Lebenskraft materialisiert sich in festen Gebilden. Dieser 
Vorgang wird normiert durch ein bewegliches Formprinzip. Das innere 
Gesetz, die schaffende Idee, auf welche die Erscheinungen und ihre Ver- 
wandlungen sich zuriickfithren lassen, vorgestellt als schematisch verein- 
fachtes Gebilde—das einheitliche Musterbild also, nach dem die orga- 
nischen Gestalten geformt sind, nennt Goethe Typus. Durch diese Vor- 
stellung laisst sich das Grundphanomen des schaffenden Lebens erfassen. 
Alle Organismen sind “geeinte Zwienatur”’; in ihnen verwirklicht sich 
eine unsichtbare, ideelle Norm als materielle Gestalt. In einem Gedicht, 
dem Goethe den Titel “7Jypus’’ gegeben hat,” wird das Skeleton als 
materialisierte Typus-Norm gedeutet: 


Es ist nichts in der Haut, 

Was nicht im Knochen ist. 

Vor schlechtem Gebilde jedem graut, 
Das ein Augenschmerz ihm ist. 


Was freut denn jeden? Bliihen zu sehn, 

Das von innen schon gut gestaltet. 

Aufen mag’s in Glatte, mag in Farben gehn: 
Es ist ihm schon voran gewaltet. 


Schénheit der Erscheinung kann nur sein, wo das Innengeriist wohl 
gebildet ist. Das ist nicht wie Ursache und Wirkung, sondern beides 
ist urspriinglich miteinander da, zwei Pole, die sich gegenseitig bedingen 
und deren Synthese die lebendige Gestalt ist. Innen und AuSen, Knochen 


% W. A. m. 13, 522, und im Aufsatz tiber “Die Faultiere” (1821), 8, 225. Es handelt 
sich um ein Zitat aus einer Schrift des Naturphilosophen J. P. Troxler, Blicke in das 
Wesen des Menschen (Aarau, 1812), 190. 

2 Es ist 1827 verdffentlicht, mag also etwa zur gleichen Zeit wie das Gedicht auf 
Schiller’s Schidel entstanden sein. Diintzer weist auf die “Einleitung in die Propylien” 
hin; vgl. z.B. Jub. A., xxx, 109: “Die menschliche Gestalt kann nicht blo8 durch das 
Beschauen ihrer Oberflache begriffen werden; mann muf ihr Inneres entbléGen” usw. 
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und Haut, Schidel und Physiognomie—vom Geheimnis dieser Zweiein- 
heit spricht das Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schaidel. Noch bedarf der Ausdruck, 
daB die schaffende Natur das Feste immer wieder zu Geist verrinnen 
148t, einer Deutung. “Nicht gedacht kann werden Unverinderlichkeit 
der Gestalt” (W. A. 11. 13, 229). Die Idee ist stets hdéher als jeder indi- 
viduelle Organismus. Die Entelechie, die sich in der Individuation des 
einzelnen Gebildes realisiert hat, kehrt wieder in das unendliche, uner- 
schépfliche Lebens-Reservoir zuriick, einer neuen Geburt harrend. Vom 
Himmel zum Himmel, ewig wechselnd, in die Wirklichkeit tretend und 
wieder aus ihr zuriicktretend, “vom All ins All zuriick,” ein ewiges Ver- 
binden und Trennen—das ist der Lebensvorgang, den die Dynamik der 
polaren Spannung zwischen Materie und Geist, Stoff und Form in Gang 
halt. Der Schadel, der vor Goethes Auge steht, wird ihm fiir dies Un- 
geheure ein Symbol, fiir das Allgemeinste, fiir die “unaufhaltsam vor- 
schreitende, von Leben zu Leben, ja durch Vernichtung zum Leben hin- 
eilende Organisation” (W. A. 11. 6, 186). 


Vv 


Wenn es einen Kern von aesthetischen Motiven gibt, der sich durch 
den Wechsel und Wandel der Kulturen und Zeitalter hin erhilt, so ge- 
héren dazu sicherlich die Situationen, in denen der Mensch sich den 
Zeichen des Todes gegeniiber sieht. Wo ihm sichtbar, mit unausweich- 
licher Brutalitét vor Augen gestellt ist, was am Ende von seinem Dasein 
bleibt: das enthiillte, diirre Geriist der einst bliihenden Gestalt. Immer 
wieder sind Skelett und Schédel Symbole der unser Selbstgefiihl und unser 
Verlangen nach Ewigkeit herausfordernden Tatsache geworden, da wir 
vergehen wie alle andern Geschépfe. Ob man den diisteren Bildern stand- 
halt, sie gar mit Absicht aufsucht, oder ihnen ausweicht und sie zu ver- 
hiillen sucht, wird stets abhingen von der Deutung, die man dem Tod 
und seinem Verhiltnis zum Leben gibt. Die antike Literatur und Kunst 
kannte nicht die schreckende Personifizierung des Todes als Knochen- 
mann. Denn hier war der Tod ein reines Ende; was danach kam, ein 
Schattendasein nur, traurig und ohne Kompensation fiir das verlorene 
Leben. Der Grieche hatte kein Verlangen, sich in eine so hoffnungslose 
Gewifheit zu vertiefen und das Leben durch Bilder des Grauens zu 
verdiistern. Thanatos erscheint bei Homer und Euripides in menschlicher 
Gestalt. Auch die rémischen Poeten malen ihn nicht anders. Auf Bild- 
werken ist er euphemistisch verhiillt in der Maske gefliigelter Jiinglinge, 
als Erote, der die Fackel léscht, freundlicher Zwillingsbruder des Schlafes. 
Erst in rémischer Zeit findet man gelegentlich Larven in der Form von 
Skeletten. So fehlt denn in der antiken Dichtung auch das Motiv des 
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Schidels. Selbst wo es, wie in einer Ode des Horaz (1, 28), durch die Situa- 
tion angeboten ist, wird es nicht aufgegriffen.*° 

Erst die neue Deutung, welche die christliche Doktrin dem Tode gab, 
fiihrte dazu, da% Skelett und Schadel als Symbole und Embleme ge- 
braucht wurden. Durch Christi Opfer war die Gewalt des Todes ge- 
brochen. Aber da er, wie Paulus und Augustin lehrten, zu den bésen 
Miachten gehérte, die durch den Siindenfall in die Welt gekommen waren, 
blieb er der schreckliche Herr des irdischen Daseins bis zum Tage des 
Gerichts, auf den er drohend hinwies. Aus den asketischen Bewegungen 
des spiten Mittelalters tauchen die Bilder der Verwesung und des Todes 
zuerst auf, die seitdem aus der Vorstellungswelt des abendlaindischen 
Christentums und seiner Kunst nicht mehr verschwunden sind. Die 
Totenténze vor allem stellten den Knochenmann als Herrn aller 
Menschen und Stinde dar. So erscheint er auch in Villon’s “Grand Testa- 
ment.”’ In den stoischen Deutungen der Renaissance, die den Tod als 
eine hinzunehmende Tatsache des Lebensprozesses zu fassen suchten, 
verlor das Schreckensbild seine diistere Macht. Von Petrarca bis zu Mon- 
taigne und dem Elisabethanischen Drama reicht die Haltung einer 
ruhigen Fassung gegeniiber dem Tod, der hier nicht mehr der Herr des 
Lebens ist. Die Gegenreformation aber gab den letzten Dingen ihren 
unverséhnlichen Ernst zuriick. Im Tridentinum wurde die Lehre, da8 
der Tod der “Sold der Siinde”’ sei, ausdriicklich erneuert. Jetzt brauchte 
man auf Bildern, Statuen, Grabdenkmilern allenthalben Leichnam, 
Skelett und Schadel als allegorische Embleme und Symbole. In der aske- 
tischen und devotionalen Praxis des erneuerten Katholizismus wurde der 
Menschenschidel ein gebrauchliches Requisit. Gewisse Heilige, wie 
Maria Magdalena, Hieronymus, Franziscus, Franz Xaver, Karl Bor- 
romeus werden fast immer mit Schideln dargestellt. Greco, Zurbaran, 
Rubens, Caravaggio haben den heiligen Franziscus gemalt, wie er, im 
Gebet versunken, einen Schidel betrachtet, den er in der Hand hilt. Der 
Spanier Montafies hat den hl. Bruno so dargestellt. In der Literatur des 
Barockzeitalters erscheint immer wieder der Tod als Herr des Lebens. 
Die Dramen der Jesuiten, wenn sie das Martyrium christlicher Glaubens- 
helden vorfiihren, suchen den Zuschauer durch Szenen qualvollen Ster- 
bens zu erschiittern. Hier, wie bei Vondel oder in den Dramen der deut- 
schen Lutheraner Gryphius, Lohenstein, Hallmann, waren Leichen und 
abgeschlagene Képfe beliebte Biihnen-Requisiten. Die diistere Melodie 
des “Vanitas Vanitatum” ertént in England, wenn auch mit gedimpftem 
Pathos, aus den Gedichten des John Webster, James Shirley, John 

* Fir Hinweise auf Werke, die fiir den hier versuchten Ueberblick in Betracht kommen, 


habe ich F. Baldensperger, J. N. D. Bush, Howard Mumford Jones, E. K. Rand, G. W. 
Sherburn, und Theodore Spencer zu danken. 
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Donne, Thomas Dekker und Francis Beaumont. In Deutschland schil- 
dert Angelus Silesius (“Sinnliche Beschreibung der Vier Letzten Dinge,” 
1675) die Schrecken des Sterbens, sucht Gryphius, nach dem Muster des 
Jesuiten J. Balde, die “ars moriendi” durch den Anblick der Verwesung 
und der Gebeine zu erlernen (“Kirchhofsgedanken,” 1657), mahnt Daniel 
Czepko in einer “Rede aus seinem Grabe” (1660), die Gruft als Symbol der 
Eitelkeit alles Irdischen zu betrachten. Das alles gehért einer Haltung an, 
welche das asketische Christentum des spiiten Mittelalters und seinen 
“memento mori’’-Kultus an der Schwelle der modernen Welt noch ein- 
mal zu erneuern suchte. 

Mit dem Sieg des klassischen Ideals verschwand zunichst die Grab- 
und Verwesungs-Poesie. Aber neben den hellen Lebensglauben der Auf- 
klarer trat in protestantischen Lindern, zumal in England, wo die Geist- 
lichen unter den Autoren anfangs die Mehrheit bildeten, eine neue Dich- 
tung des Todes. Es wurde Mode, in der Einsamkeit der Nacht, auf stillen 
Kirchhéfen sich hinzugeben an Betrachtungen, die den Schauder vor 
den Symbolen der Verginglichkeit in philosophische Melancholie und 
sentimentalische Riihrung verwandelten. Intime Empfindsamkeit und 
eine allgemeine Gefiihlsseligkeit der religiésen Haltung verstanden das 
Schreckensbild des Todes als ruhig ernste Mahnung an das unvermeid- 
liche Ende. “The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” Die Englander 
James Hervey und Thomas Gray stellten die Muster dieser “maniére 
noire,” der sentimentalischen Griber-Literatur auf. Vor allem aber 
Edward Young, dessen “Night Thoughts” (1742-45) iiberall Nachahmer 
fanden: Klopstock, Cronegk, Creuz und Hiélty in Deutschland, Sébastien 
Mercier und Baculard d’Arnaud in Frankreich, Ugo Foscolo in Italien. 
Die deutsche Romantik hob in den Hymnen des Novalis die Stimmung in 
die Sphaere christlicher Todesmystik. Die makabre Mode hat dann noch 
einen Nachklang in Thomas L. Beddoes’ Totentanz-Drama “Death’s 
Jest-Book”’ (1827), in der rhetorischen Romantik von Théophile Gau- 
tier’s “‘Comédie de la Mort” (1838) und Victor Hugo’s “L’épopée du ver” 
(1859). 

Goethe ist von diesen makabren Stimmungen und Moden in allen 
Stadien seines Lebens véllig unberiihrt geblieben. Young’s Ansicht vom 
Tod als der Krone des Lebens war ihm durchaus fremd. Die Marter- 
bilder der italienischen Barockmaler (wo man, wie er sagt, “immer auf 
der Anatomie, dem Rabensteine, dem Schindanger’’ ist) stiessen ihn 
ebenso ab, wie die Dramen im “genre sombre” des Baculard d’Arnaud, 
“worin der fiirchterliche Apparat von Gewélben, Sargen und Ménchs- 
kutten den Mangel des grossen furchtbaren Tragischen ersetzen soll” 
(Jub.A., xxxrv, 156). Seine Abneigung gegen das Kruzifix entstammt der 
gleichen Gesinnung. Er findet, an Zeichen des Todes fehle es nicht, man 
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solle sie nicht aufsuchen, in ihre Betrachtung sich nicht verlieren auf da8 
der Lebende seiner héchsten Bestimmung unverwirrt treu zu bleiben 
vermdge: zu leben und zu wirken. Er dachte wie Spinoza, da die echte 
Weisheit eine Meditation des Lebens, nicht des Todes zu sein habe. Im 
Saal der Vergangenheit, den Wilhelm Meister am Ende seiner Lehrzeit 
betritt, ist “jede Erinnerung an Tod und Grab” vermieden. “Gedenke 
zu leben!’ Wenn Goethe Tod und Tote darzustellen hat, so sucht er 
das Schreckliche gern in eine Atmosphaere der Verklirung zu heben. Sc 
bei Mignons Totenfeier, in den “Waklverwandtschaften,” so schlieBlich im 
“Faust.” Das Toteutanz-Motiv hat er spat erst in einer Stimmungs- 
Ballade behandelt (“Der Totentanz,’’ 1813). Das ist ein virtuoses Stiick, 
entstanden aus dem Vergniigen an einer Sage, die der Sohn ihm erzahlt 
hatte. Goethe gehért, wenn man auf das Bleibende sieht, einer Denk- 
weise an, die ihn mit andern grofen Geistern des 18. Jahrhunderts ver- 
bindet (Leibniz, Shaftesbury usw.). Fiir sie ist Tod nicht ein Ende, 
sondern Verwandlung, Uebergang—‘“die Wirkung einer ewig jungen, 
rastlos dauernden Kraft,” wie Herder sagt. Einmal nur erscheint in 
Goethe’s Dichtung das Motiv der Betrachtung des Schiidels, eben in 
dem hier behandelten Gedicht. Die Gelegenheit konnte nicht nieder- 
driickender sein: das war nicht eine anonyme Reliquie, es war der Ueber- 
rest des naichsten Freundes, des gréSten unter den Menschen, mit denen 
Goethe Lebensgemeinschaft gehabt hatte. Wie er die Gefahr tiberwindet, 
da dieser Eindruck seinen Glauben an das Leben (“wie es auch sei’’) 
erschiittere, sagen die letzten Verse. Goethe antwortet dem Symbol der 
Verginglichkeit mit einem enthusiastischen Lob der ewig schaffenden 
Gott-Natur. Wie sehr er in dieser Haltung Repraesentant des modernen, 
des lebensglaubigen Menschen ist, mag durch einen Vergleich deutlicher 
hervortreten. Nur einmal noch (wenn man von den unbedeutenden “Lines 
inscribed upon a cup formed from a skull” des zwanzigjahrigen Byron ab- 
sieht) hat, soviel ich weiss, ein groBer Dichter des Abendiandes eben dies 
Motiv behandelt: Shakespeare, in dem Drama, das Goethe aufs héchste 
bewunderte. Die melancholischen Betrachtungen, die Hamlet tiber Yor- 
ick’s Schidel anstellt, nehmen das Renaissance-Motiv vom Nachruhm 
auf. Dem grofen Individuum war er der edelste Gewinn des Daseins, den 
kein Tod zu zerstéren vermochte. Ist Hamlet noch so sicher? Der grofe 
Alexander zu Staub, zu Lehm verwandelt und so ein Bierfa& stopfend: 
“Imperious Casear, dead and turn’d to clay” . . . das Vanitas-Motiv des 
Barock klingt an; aber es hat hier nicht Macht genug, die Seele zu ver- 
wirren. Das ist freilich alles. Kein Bild von Unsterblichkeit hebt die 
diistere Atmosphaere der Schidelstatte auf. Bei Goethe aber dient eben 
dies makabre Motiv dazu, die triumphierende Macht der ewig schaffen- 
den Natur zu offenbaren. Fiir sie ist Vernichtung ein Weg zu neuem 
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Werden, der Tod ein Schritt nur im unendlichen Gang der immer zum 
Leben hineilenden Organisation. Die Reliquie wird zur Hieroglyphe des 
Lebensgeheimnisses. 

VI 


Bei seiner ersten Veréffentlichung am Schluss der “Wanderjahre” von 
1829 hat das Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schidel keine Ueberschrift. Niemand 
konnte die Veranlassung ahnen oder die volle Beziehung der Verse er- 
fassen. Wollte Goethe ihr tief persénliches Element verhiillen? Im Tage- 
buch spricht er einfach von “Terzinen.” In der Handschrift stand “Zum 
17. September 1826,” dann “25. September 1826,” an welchem Tage die 
Verse niedergeschrieben wurden. In einem Brief an Zelter nennt Goethe 
das Gedicht spiter (24. Oktober 1827) “Die Reliquien Schillers.”’ Die 
“Nachgelassenen Werke’ druckten es 1833 unter der, wohl von Ecker- 
mann herriihrenden Ueberschrift “Bei Betrachtung von Schillers Schidel’’ 
ab. Der allein authentische Titel wire also etwa “Schillers Reliquien.””™ 

Da& Goethe durch Weglassung des Titels wirklich die persénliche Be- 
ziehung verhiillen wollte, darf man annehmen. In Weimar und aufer- 
halb hatte man an der Oeffnung der Gruft und der Exhumierung der 
darin aufgefundenen Gebeine Anstof genommen. “Man stére die Ruhe 
der Toten,” hie& es, “der kiinftig Sterbende kénne noch im Grabe nicht 
versichert sein, Ruhe zu behalten.” In Leipzig hatte man sogar sich ver- 
wundert, “wie das gesittete Weimar mit seinen grofen Geistern so 
huronenmaGig verfahren kénne?”® Daf Wilhelm Meister bei seinen 
Studien als Wundarzt dhnlichen Schwierigkeiten begegnet,* wird im 
Roman erzihlt. Die Angehérigen wollten “‘die geschmiickten beruhigten 
Glieder geliebter Personen” nicht dem Messer des Anatomen ausgeliefert 
sehen (Jub.A., xx, 64). So mochte es ratsam erscheinen, Empfindungen 
zu schonen, die wohl konventioneller Art, aber doch nicht ohne achtbaren 
Grund waren.* 

Wenn dem Gedicht bei seiner ersten Veréffentlichung ein Titel fehlte, 
so ist es hier (und, aus gutem Grunde, mur hier) noch durch eine andere 
Merkwiirdigkeit ausgezeichnet. Da stehen, als Zusatz, die Worte: “‘Jst 


81 So in der Jub. A. (1, 379) und in H. G. Graf’s chronologischer Ausgabe der Gedichte.— 
Die Ausgaben des Verlags Cotta, Loeper (m, 247) und die “Festausgabe des Bibliogr. 
Instituts” (m, 126) behalten Eckermann’s Ueberschrift bei. Die W. A. gibt keinen Titel. 

# Julius Schwabe, I.c., 48, 67. Hecker, 179. 

% Wie schon Charlotte in den “Wahlverwandtschaften” (u, 1). 

* Goethe selbst spricht in dem Brief, mit dem er dem GroSherzog den Bericht iiber die 
Niederlegung des Schidels auf der Bibliothek tbersendet, von “dieser bedenklichen 
Angelegenheit,” der man durch den feierlichen Akt “einen schicklichen Abschluf zu geben” 
versucht hatte. Briefwechsel des GroBherzogs Carl August mit Goethe, hgb. v. Hans Wahl, m 
(Berlin, 1918), 238. Brief v. 28. Sept. 1826. 
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fortzuseizen.” Am SchluG, in Klammern gesetzt und eng, ohne Zwischen- 
raum an den letzten Vers angeschlossen, stellen sie sich dem Lesenden 
noch auf eine andere Weise als zum Gedicht gehérend dar. Wahrend der 
gesamte Prosatext dieses Bandes in Fraktur gedruckt ist, steht das Ge- 
dicht in Antiqua da (wie das Gedicht “Vermdchinis” am Schlu& des 2. 
Bandes). Dadurch ist es schon in seiner materiellen Erscheinung gegen 
den vorangehenden Inhalt abgesondert und herausgehoben. In der 
gleichen Schrift sind auch die beiden Worte des Zusatzes gedruckt. Auf 
was sonst also, als auf das Gedicht, sollten sie sich beziehen? Aber dai 
ein Gedicht “fortzusetzen” wire, ist als asthetische Vorstellung unbehag- 
lich, als Ereignis gewif nicht haufig, wenn auch nicht unbekannt. Hélder- 
lin hat einige seiner Oden erweitert. Es gibt von Gedichten Brentano’s 
erweiterte Fassungen; er und A. v. Arnim haben Liedern, die sie in das 
“Wunderhorn” aufnahmen, ganze Strophen hinzugedichtet. Aber die 
weitere Ausfiihrung eines Gedichts ist keine Fortsetzung. Man hat ver- 
mutet, daf die letzte, den Rhythmus wechselnde Strophe von “Selige 
Sehnsucht” spater angefiigt wurde. Dann mag man an die Erweiterung 
der Marienbader Elegie zur “‘Trilogie der Leidenschaft” erinnern; aber 
man wird sie nicht als eine Fortsetzung des Mittel- und Hauptstiicks 
auffassen. Wenn sich auch Beispiele fiir einen derartigen Vorgang bei- 
bringen lieBen, eine grofSe Seltenheit wird er stets bleiben. Ein gutes Ge- 
dicht ist als ein ideelles Ganzes konzipiert, und zu einem Ganzen geformt; 
da lasst sich nichts anstiicken, auSer wenn es sich um Verse gedanklichen, 
beschreibenden oder erzihlenden Charakters handelt, (wie etwa bei den 
““Geheimnissen’’). Unter Goethes Gedichten ist mir kein Fall bekannt, wo 
ein Fragment dargeboten wird mit der Ankiindigung, es solle spater 
fortgesetzt werden. Immerhin, was vorher nicht geschah, kann jederzeit 
ein erstesmal sich ereignen. Ich will noch erértern, ob die Struktur dieses 
Gedichtes eine Fortsetzung méglich erscheinen lat oder vielleicht sogar 
fordert. Hier sollen zunachst nur die auferen Beweisstiicke besprochen 
werden. 

Das Gedicht auf Schiller’s Reliquien ist, wie gesagt, zuerst am Schluf 
der zweiten Fassung der “Wanderjahre” veréffentlicht worden. Wie es an 
diese Stelle kam, erzihlt Eckermann. Unter dem 15. Mai, 1831, berichtet 
er, daS das Manuskript fiir den geplanten dritten Band des Romans sich 
wahrend des Druckes als zu knapp erwies. Da habe Goethe dem Gehilfen 
zwei Manuskript-Biindel mit ungedruckten Prosa-Aufzeichnungen tiber- 
geben, “Ausspriiche iiber Naturforschung, Kunst, Literatur und Leben,” 
und ihn beauftragt, daraus Material fiir 6-8 Druckbogen zusammenzu- 
stellen. Dadurch sollte die Liicke am Ende des dritten Bandes ausgefiillt 
werden. Goethe habe gemeint, dies Material hinge zwar mit dem Roman 
nicht unmittelbar zusammen, sei aber doch dem Geist Makariens ver- 
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wandt, ur.d darum mindestens nicht ohne innere Beziehung. Eckermann 
erzahlt weiter, er habe dann das Ganze in zwei Hauptgruppen unter 
dem Titel “Jm Sinne der Wanderer” und “Aus Makariens Archiv” 
geordnet. Goethe sei damit sehr zufrieden gewesen (so auch im Gespriich 
vom 15. Februar 1829: “Goethe empfing mich mit groBem Lobe wegen 
meiner Redaktion der naturhistorischen Aphorismen fiir die Wander- 
jahre”’).* “Und da Goethe gerade zu dieser Zeit zwei bedeutende Ge- 
dichte vollendet hatte, eins auf Schillers Schddel, und ein anderes: Kein 
Wesen kann zu nichts zerfallen, so hatte er den Wunsch, auch diese Ge- 
dichte sogleich in die Welt zu bringen, und wir fiigten sie also dem 
SchluBe der beiden Abteilungen an.” Als die ‘““Wanderjahre” erschienen, 
habe ihre bunte Gestalt Befremden erregt. “Auch wurden die beiden Ge- 
dichte so wenig verstanden, als es geahnet werden konnte, wie sie nur 
méchten an solche Stelle gekommen sein.” Goethe habe dazu gelacht 
und ihn ermichtigt, bei der Herausgabe des Nachlasses diese Beigaben 
wieder vom Roman zu trennen. Er solle sie “dahin stellen, wohin sie 
gehéren.” So hat denn Eckermann das Gedicht auf Schiller’s Reliquien 
ein Jahr nach Goethes Tod im VII. Band der “‘Nachgelassenen Werke” 
(p. 71) innerhalb der Abteilung ‘‘Vermischte Gedichte” abgedruckt. 
Auch die andern Beigaben zu den “Wanderjahren” sind, zuerst in der 
Quartausgabe (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1837), andern Abteilungen 
zugeteilt worden.® Diese Lésung ist, als der Sache und dem Willen des 
Dichters gema6, von allen spiteren Herausgebern angenommen worden. 

Widerspruch dagegen hat erst Max Wundt in seinem Buch iiber 
“Goethes Wilhelm Meister und die Entwicklung des modernen Lebensideals”’ 
(Berlin, 1913) erhoben. Er behauptet (493 ff), die Angaben Eckermanns 
seien falsch und versucht nachzuweisen, daf Goethe nicht erst wihrend 
des Druckes, sondern schon unter der Arbeit am Roman daran gedacht 
habe, Fragmente “aus dem Archiv der Seherin” mitzuteilen. Die Beweis- 
fiihrung, die Wundt nach der Veréffentlichung der ersten Ausgabe seines 
Buches fortgesetzt hat *’ scheint an sich biindig zu sein. Sie ist auch von 
Julius Petersen, dem wir die scharfsinnige Untersuchung iiber die Ent- 
stehung der “Gesprache’”’ verdanken, angenommen worden." Nun wir 
genauer als zuvor wissen, wie die “Gespraiche mit Goethe” entstanden sind, 
wird man gewiS im einzelnen Fall abzuwigen haben, wieweit E.’s An- 


% Das wird bestatigt durch Goethe’s Tagebuch: 14. Februar 1829: Eckermanns Redak- 
tion sei “sehr woh!” » 

% Vgl. W. A. 1. 25, 0, S. xxv. 

*” Max Wundt, Aus Makariens Archiv. Zur Entstehung der Aphorismensammlungen in 
den Wanderjahren, Germanisch-R ische Monatsschrift, vu, (1915), 177.—Vgl. ferner 





das Vorwort zur 2. Auflage von Wundt’s Buch (1932). 
% Die Entstehung der Eckermannschen Gespriche und ihre Glaubwiirdigheit, (Frankfurt, 
1925), 104. 
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gaben zuverlassig sind.** Aber grade dies Gesprich wird fiir die Haupt- 
tatsachen in beiden Teilen (die Vorgiinge bei der Redaktion der “‘Wan- 
derjahre,” die in das Jahr 1829 gehéren, und die 1831 getroffenen Ab- 
machungen tiber die Herausgabe des Nachlasses) durch Eintragungen in 
Goethe’s Tagebuch bestatigt.“° Eckermann’s eigenes Tagebuch kann 
nicht herangezogen werden, weil es am 2. Mai 1831 abbricht.“ In- 
zwischen ist aber ein Dokument aufgetaucht, das die VerlaBlichkeit auch 
der einzelnen Angaben des fraglichen Gespriichs in besserem Licht er- 
scheinen la8t. H. H. Houben hat einen Brief aufgefunden, den E. am 
13. Marz 1833 an den Kanzler v. Miiller richtete.“* Dieser Brief erzahlt 
den Hergang in derselben Weise und in den wichtigsten Punkten in fast 
gleichem Wortlaut, wie der Text der “Gespriche.” Er hat E. als Konzept 
fiir die Druckfassung gedient. E. rechtfertigt darin das von Cotta bean- 
standete Verfahren, wonach er die beiden, schon in der Ausgabe der 
“Wanderjahre” in der A.l.H. veréffentlichten Aphorismen-Samm- 
lungen, im 1x. Band der “Nachgelassenen Werke” noch einmal unter 
den gesammelten “Maximen und Reflexionen” abgedruckt haben wollte. 
“Nach Darlegung dieser Umstinde,” meint er, “wird man sich nun 
hoffentlich itiberzeugen, daf$ mein Verfahren nicht allein an sich ver- 
niinftig, sondern auch den mir gewordenen Instruktionen vollkommen 
gem4& ist” (37). Der Brief enthalt zwar sonst kein neues Material gegen- 
iiber der Fassung der “Gesprache,” aber er macht doch psychologisch 
die Annahme, der Verwalter habe hier willkiirlich gehandelt, recht un- 
wahrscheinlich. Eine einfache und einleuchtende Annahme wiirde die 
Frage nach der Zuverlissigkeit des Gesprichs vom 15. Mai 1831 in 
einem fiir Eckermann giinstigeren Sinn beantworten. Was immer Goethe 
anfanglich in Hinsicht auf diese Aphorismen® geplant haben mag: warum 


% Es wire zu bedauern, wenn die philologische Kritik der “Gespriche” dazu fiihrte, daf 
man den authentischen Charakter des Buches iiberhaupt zu bezweifeln sich gewéhnte. 
Die Berichtigungen, die H. H. Houben auf Grund neuer Dokumente fiir eine ganze Reihe 
von J. Petersen’s Feststellungen machen konnte (Nachwort zu s. Ausgabe der “Gespriiche” 
[1925], 669 ff.; dann: J. P. Eckermann (Leipzig, 1925-28], 1, 366, 377, 444; m, 121, 130, 
651), sollten mahnen kein absolutes Vertrauen in die Ergebnisse der Indizien-Kritik zu 
setzen. Das gilt besonders fiir das Operieren mit Daten. Houben (m, 655) meint mit 
Recht, daf chronologische Verschiebungen oder sogar Fehler, die gedankliche Echtheit 
eines Gespriches nicht in Frage stellen miiSen.—Ueber die Liickenhaftigkeit von Goethe’s 
Tagebiichern vg]. auch H. H. Houben, F. Soret (Leipzig, 1929), 738. 

 Tagebuch 14. Februar 1829 u. 15. Mai 1830.—Petersen beriicksichtigt das bei seiner 
allgemeinen Klassifizierung der Gespriiche (141) nicht. 

“ H. H. Houben, J. P. Eckermann, 1, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1925), 576. 

J. P. Eckermann, 1 (Leipzig, 1928), 33 ff. 

“ Solche Aphorismen oder “Collectaneen,” wie Goethe sie in einem Schema fiir das 
Kapitel 1, 10 nennt (W. A. 25, m, 221), hatten sich bei ihm damals in groSer Menge 
angesammelt. Sie sind nicht alle in den beiden Sammlungen der “Wanderjahre” mitgeteilt 
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soll er nicht seine Absicht spater geindert und dann die Bestimmung 
getroffen haben, die Eckermann zweimal als “Instruktion” des Dichters 
iiberliefert hat? Goethe hatte zunichst einmal darauf verzichtet, im 
Text des Romans selbst (im 10. Kapitel des 1. Buches) solche Fragmente 
mitzuteilen, wie er es (nach dem Vorbild der “Wahlverwandtschaften’’) 
beabsichtigt hatte. Es ist gewif nicht unméglich oder auch nur unwahr- 
scheinlich, daZ er, nachdem seit dem Erscheinen des Romans zwei Jahre 
verflossen waren, auch iiber die beiden Sammlungen anderer Meinung 
geworden war. “Integrierende Bestandteile” des Romans (wie Wundt 
sie nennt) waren sie ohnehin nicht, sondern noch loser mit dem Ganzen 
verkniipft als einige der eingeschobenen Novellen.“ 

Aber wie immer es mit dem Verhiltnis der beiden Sammlungen von 
Reflexionen zum Roman bestellt sein mag, fiir unsere Untersuchung 
haben diese Erérterungen nur Bedeutung, insofern sie den Weg bereiten 
fiir die Diskussion iiber die Beziehung des Schiller-Gedichts zu den 
“Wanderjahren” und iiber die Bedeutung des Zusatzes “Ist forizusetzen.” 
Auch in diesem Fall bezweifelt Wundt die Mitteilung Eckermann’s 
(501). Wieso, fragt er, kann Goethe 1829 den Wunsch gehabt haben, das 
Gedicht “sogleich in die Welt zu bringen,” da es doch schon drei Jahre 
vorher gedichtet worden war? Die 1828 erschienenen Gedichtbiande der 
A.l.H. hatten, meint Wundt, bequemere Gelegenheit geboten, es 
mitzuteilen. Da wire zundchst zu sagen: sind wir so sicher, da das 
Gedicht 1826 wirklich vollendet wurde? Die Tagebuch-Eintragungen 
vom September 1826 enthalten alles, was wir tiber die Entstehung wissen, 
und sie sprechen nicht eindeutig von Vollendung. Man sollte freilich 
denken, daf$ es damals schon so ausgefiihrt wurde, wie es vorliegt. Aber 
von Gewifheit ist keine Rede; es ist, wenn auch nicht wahrscheinlich, 
so doch nicht unméglich, da Goethe dem Gedicht wirklich erst “zu 
dieser Zeit,” also 1829, die letzte Form gegeben hat. Ebensowenig be- 
sitzen wir ein Zeugnis dariiber, warum Goethe grade dies Gedicht, wenn 
es wirklich schon 1826 fertig war, zuriickgehalten hatte. Aber da er es 
einmal getan hatte, ist es nicht einleuchtend genug, daf er jetzt die 





worden. Einige stehen schon in einer friiheren Fassung (1825) des genannten Kapitels 
(W. A. 25, 1, 58-62), andere schickt Goethe am 5. Oktober 1828 an Zelter. Die Notizen, 
schreibt G., lagen “unzihlig” vor ihm, er méchte sie gern ordnen. Daf G. die iibrigen 
unveréffentlichten Aphorismen mit den in den “Wanderjahren,” den vorher schon in 
“Kunst und Altertum’” und in den naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften abgedruckten, in 
einem spitern Band vereinigt zu sehen wiinschte, ist sicherlich héchst wahrscheinlich. 
Vgl. Max Hecker’s Einleitung zu seiner Ausgabe in den “Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft,” 
xxi, (1907). 

“ Was heift tiberhaupt “integrierend” bei einem Werk, von dem der Autor selbst 
gesagt hat, daG in ihm die Einzelheiten “durch das Ganze mehr zusammengehalten, als in 
dasselbe verschmolzen sind” (An Géttling, 3. Dezember 1828)? 
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nachste Gelegenheit zur Veréffentlichung nutzen und es endlich publi- 
zieren wollte, zusammen mit dem 1829 entstandenen “Vermdchinis’’; 
und grade, weil die Gedichtbainde der A.|.H. inzwischen heraus waren? 
SchlieBlich ist das Gedicht ja nicht ohne eine tiefer gegriindete innere 
Beziehung zum Roman und den Aphorismen-Reihen. Insofern es, wie 
jene, von Geheimnissen der Naturorganisation und auf gleiche Weise 
spricht, kann es mindestens Anspruch darauf machen, nicht weniger 
“eines Sinnes” mit dem Ganzen zu sein, als andere Teile. Das durfte fiir 
den Dichter als hinreichende Rechtfertigung gelten. Die michtig re- 
denden Schlufverse erscheinen, so verstanden, wie ein grofartiges 
Finale, ein letzter Schlu& fiir alle praktische und spekulative Weisheit, 
die in dem vorausgehenden Buch auf mancherlei Weise ausgesprochen 
ist. 

Wundt glaubt einen andern Grund dafiir vorbringen zu kénnen, 
warum das Schiller-Gedicht grade an dieser Stelle gedruckt wurde. Die 
Terzinen, meint er (346), stiinden am Schlu& des zweiten Meister- 
Romans als “ein schénes Zeugnis der Pietit, mit der Goethe bei der 
Vollendung des Meisters seines grofen Freundes gedachte, des ersten 
Lesers der Lehrjahre, unter dessen aneifernder Kritik dieser erste Teil 
des Romans seine Vollendung erreicht hatte.” Eine Vermutung, nichts 
weiter, die sich durch kein dokumentarisches Beweisstiick sichern laBt. 
Aber sie hért sich gut an, sie spricht zu unserm Gefiihl und hat darum 
einen héhern Rang als Eckermanns praktische Erklirung. Auch kénnten 
beide Motive nebeneinander bestanden haben. Es gibt aber einen Gegen- 
grund, der Wundt’s Erkliérung héchst unwahrscheinlich macht. Was 
wire das fiir eine sonderbare Kundgebung von Pietét und dankbarem 
Gedenken, die zwar 6ffentlich veranstaltet wird, aber auf eine so ver- 
hiillte Weise, dass sie nur dem Dichter selbst verstandlich sein konnte 
und den paar Vertrauten, denen er die verborgene Beziehung zu Schiller 
deutlich gemacht hatte; also grade denjenigen Lesern, die keines Zeug- 
nisses fiir Goethes unverindertes Gedenken bedurften. Was Wundt 
(immer in gereiztem Ton) vorbringt, um Eckermann’s Angaben auch 
hier zu entkriaften, ist nichts als kritische Spekulation. Dem gegeniiber 
hat Eckermann’s Erziahlung, wie es kam, da das Gedicht auf Schiller’s 
Schiidel an einer so merkwiirdigen und zugleich auffallenden Stelle 
veréffentlicht wurde, den Vorzug, die einzige dokumentarische Erklarung 
zu sein, die wir besitzen. Ich wiiSte nicht, warum wir sie anzweifein 
sollten. Da daneben fiir Goethe noch andere, kompositorische Griinde 
in Betracht kamen, ist sehr wahrscheinlich. Davon wird er E. nichts 
gesagt haben. 

Aber nun der merkwiirdige Zusatz “Ist fortzusetzen.” Die angefiihrten 
Bedenken Asthetisch-kritischer Natur haben die Forscher veranlaft, 
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seine Beziehung auf das Gedicht zu bezweifeln, wenn sie auch durch das 
Druckbild gegeben scheint. Man hat daran erinnert, wie locker die Form 
der “‘Wanderjahre’’ ist. Goethe selbst nennt sie ein “‘wunderliches Opus,” 
eine “collektive Arbeit, gewissermaSen nur zum Verband der dispara- 
testen Einzelheiten unternommen,” ein “‘bedenkliches Unternehmen,” 
ein “Aggregat,” das keine systematische Einheit habe, in dem es auf 
die Einzelheiten ankomme. Das Buch, so formuliert er treffend, sei nicht 
aus einem Stiick, aber doch “in einem Sinne.” Ist der Schlu® der Er- 
zihlung nicht genau so “offen,” wie in den “Lehrjahren”? Hat der Held 
nicht die letzte Probe, die der praktischen Tiichtigkeit, in der neuen 
Gemeinschaft erst noch zu bestehen? Man durfte daran erinnern, da8 
Schiller schon eingewandt hatte (ohne freilich damit eine Fortsetzung 
vorzuschlagen), Lehrjahre seien ein Verhaltnisbegriff und forderten als 
Korrelat die Meisterschaft (8. Juli 1796); und da& Goethe auf diese 
kritische Bemerkung des Freundes, wie auf andere (es fehle die “philo- 
sophische Bildung”), geantwortet hatte (12. Juli 1796), er habe wohl 
Lust zu einer Fortsetzung des Werkes. Daf ihn solche Plaine bald nach 
dem Abschlu8 der “Lehkrjahre’’ beschaftigt haben, beweist eine (schon 
von Wundt angefiihrte) Briefstelle. Als Goethe seinem Verleger Cotta 
den Plan zu den “Propylien” vortrigt (Brief v. 27. Mai 1798), legt er 
eine Liste der teils fertigen, teils auszufiihrenden Arbeiten bei, die in der 
Zeitschrift erscheinen sollen. Darunter befinden sich auch “Briefe eines 
Reisenden und seines Zéglings, unter romantischen Namen, sich an 
Wilhelm Meister anschlieBend” (W.A. rv. 13, 166). Man hat dann daran 
erinnert, daf der Dichter spater wirklich an einen dritten Meister- 
Roman gedacht zu haben scheint. Dem Kanzler von Miiller gegeniiber 
(8. Juni 1821) spricht er von einer “Trilogie’’ und wie schwierig es sei, 
den dritten Teil, die ““Meisterjahre” auszufiihren.“ So haben denn die 
neueren Kommentatoren, die den Zusatz iiberhaupt erwéhnen,“ ihn 
nicht auf das Gedicht bezogen. H. Diinizer (Goethe’s lyrische Gedichte, 
2. Aufl. [Leipzig, 1877], m1, 375) glaubt, er meine nur die Mitteilungen 
“Aus Makariens Archiv.” Dieser Ansicht ist auch K. Heinemann (Goethe- 
Kalender (Leipzig, 1926], S. 81). Die W.A. (1. 3, 399) sagt: der Zusatz 
scheine sich auf den Roman, nicht auf das Gedicht zu beziehen. So 
meint W. Creizenach in seiner Einleitung zu den “Wanderjahren” (Jub. 
A., xIx, xx), der Zusatz stehe wohl in Zusammenhang mit dem Plan 


Unter dem Titel “W. Meisters Meisterjahre” erschien eine Persiflage, (2 Bde, Quedlin- 
burg u. Leipzig, 1824), durch die ein Unbekannter die “Falschen Wanderjahre” des F. W. 
Pustkuchen fortsetzte. 

“ Keine Aeusserung dariiber bei Loeper, im Gedicht-Band der Jub. Ausgabe, in der 
“Festausgabe des Bibliographischen Instituts” (m1, 440) und in H. Baumgart’s Buch, 
Goethes lyrische Dichtung, 1 (Heidelberg, 1933), 324. 
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zu einem dritten Teil. Am ausfiihrlichsten aufert sich H. G. Graf, Goethe 
tiber seine Dichtungen, u, 908. Er ist der Meinung, der Zusatz beziehe 
“sich gewiB nicht auf das Gedicht, schwerlich auf die Aphorismensamm- 
lung “‘Aus Makariens Archiv,” sondern wahrscheinlich auf den Roman 
als Ganzes, insofern die den “Lehrjahren” folgenden “‘Wanderjahre”’ als 
Fortsetzung, als dritten, abschlieBenden Teil die (leider nicht ausge- 
fiihrten) “Meisterjahre” fordern.” 

Dagegen hat Max Wundt in seinem Buch (347) Einspruch erhoben. 
Er findet es eine der Unbegreiflichkeiten, die auch sonst fiir die Inter- 
pretation der “Wanderjahre” bezeichnend seien, da man das “Ist fort- 
zusetzen’’ mit dem Roman in Verbindung gebracht habe. Schon der 
Druck beweise, da der Zusatz sich auf das Gedicht beziehe (das nimmt 
auch Hecker an: s. Buch, 160). Von einem dritten “Meister”? kénne 
iiberhaupt nicht wohl die Rede sein. Auch deute die Eintragung in 
Goethe’s Tagebuch (26. Sept. 1826): ‘‘Weitere Beachtung der Terzinen,” 
darauf hin, da der Dichter schon damals an eine Fortsetzung gedacht 
habe. Diese Eintragung bildet die letzte Erwaihnung des Gedichts im 
Tagebuch; sie folgt auf die unter dem gleichen Datum stehenden Ein- 
tragungen: “Friih die Terzinen weitergefiihrt.... Die Terzinen abge- 
schrieben.” Was heiSt “Weitere Beachtung’”’? Wenn das wirklich be- 
deutet, daf Goethe an dem Tage, als er das Gedicht abschlof, schon 
eine Weiterfiihrung plante, so hat er diese Absicht nie verwirklicht. 
Wundt hat sich drum zunichst auf den Standpunkt gestellt, die Ter- 
zinen hitten als ein unvollendetes Gedicht zu gelten (501). Im Vorwort 
zur 2. Aufl. seines Buches weist er dann auf einen Entwurf hin, den die 
W.A. veréffentlicht hat (1. 5, m, 408). Es handelt sich um das eilig 
niedergeschriebene, schwer zu entziffernde Fragment eines Gedichts in 
Terzinen, das beginnt: 

So nah der Freund von der und jener Seite 
Und immer ich gebunden an der Stelle. 


Es folgen acht weitere Verse. Auf der andern Seite des Blattes steht der 
Entwurf zu einer Zahmen Xenie, die 1827 zuerst gedruckt wurde. Die 
Handschrift diirfte also ins Jahr 1826 gehéren; dazu die Terzinen-Form: 
da8 der Entwurf mit dem Schiller-Gedicht in Beziehung steht, ist aus 
diesen f4uferen Griinden und wegen der Erwahnung des “Freundes” 
anzunehmen. Aber handelt es sich, wie Wundt will (und Hecker stimmt 
ihm darin bei) um einen Entwurf des “nicht ausgefiihrten Teils des 
Gedichts,” um einen Ansatz zur “Fortsetzung” also? Das ist durchaus 
unwahrscheinlich. Diese Verse hitten sich an das Gedicht nicht un- 
mittelbar anschlieBen kénnen. Sie lassen, soweit man der Entzifferung 
vertrauen darf, eine andersartige Konzeption erkennen. Hier hatte das 
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Persénliche, Biographische, die Erinnerung an die Lebensgemeinschaft 
mit Schiller den Ausgang und den Stoff gebildet. Davon aber ist im 
Gedicht nicht die Rede, wo die persénlich-sentimentalische Erfahrung 
aufgezehrt wird von der philosophischen Reflexion, zu der sich die 
Betrachtung erhebt. Nicht eine “Fortsetzung” haben wir in diesem 
Fragment vor uns, sondern, umgekehrt, eine Vorstufe des Gedichts, 
einen ersten Versuch, die erregende “Gelegenheit” zu gestalten. Diesen 
Weg hat der Dichter véllig verlassen. Das Gedicht, wie es dann gelang, 
ist in jeder Beziehung etwas Neues. Es kann, weil es eine héhere Be- 
trachtungsart enthalt, dem Entwurf nicht vorausgegangen, soncern nur 
gefolgt sein. 

Wir haben also drei verschiedene Erklérungen des Zusatzes. 

1. Die Behauptung, er beziehe sich auf die ‘“‘Wanderjahre’”’ und deute 
auf einen dritten Meister-Roman hin. Das ist der Standpunkt, den die 
Mehrheit der neueren Kritiker vertritt. Ich glaube, daS er unhaltbar 
ist. Zu seinen Gunsten la£t sich nur die eine AeuSerung geltend machen, 
die Goethe im Gesprach mit dem Kanzler von Miiller getan hat. Dagegen 
spricht der 4u8ere Befund, und er spricht meiner Meinung nach deutlich 
genug. Das Gedicht ist, selbst wenn man es mit Wundt auffaft als einen 
Akt der Dankbarkeit fiir den toten Freund, in ausgesprochenem Mafe 
eine Beigabe. Als “integrierender Bestandteil” des Romans kann es in 
keinem Fall gelten. Wie sollten da die Worte “Ist forizusetzen,’”’ die sich 
eng an das Gedicht anschlieBen und in der gleichen, abweichenden 
Schrift wie dieses gedruckt sind, auf den Roman zu beziehen sein—den 
Roman, der noch dazu vom Gedicht getrennt ist durch die Aphorismen- 
Sammlung “Aus Makariens Archiv”? Wenn Goethe wirklich damit den 
Roman gemeint hat, so wiirde das kein Hinweis, sondern eine Mystifi- 
kation sein. Auch das ware gewif méglich, aber doch in hohem Mafe 
a unwahrscheinlich und ohne Parallele in Goethe’s Werken. 
oH 2. Die Behauptung, der Zusatz beziehe sich auf die A phorismen- 
; ty Sammlung, die zwischen dem Roman und dem Gedicht steht. Das wire 
may schon eher méglich. Aber der dufere Befund widerspricht auch dieser 
Deutung. Andere Griinde (wie etwa Aeuferungen Goethes, er wolle 
ae grade diese Sammlung fortsetzen) lassen sich nicht beibringen. So wird 
ie man meiner Meinung nach auch diese Erklarung auszuscheiden haben. 

at 3. Die Behauptung, Goethe habe damit eine Fortsetzung des Gedichtes 
i 4 selbst gemeint. Das Druckbild begiinstigt diese Deutung aufs starkste. 

Die Notizen, die Goethe am Tage der ersten Niederschrift des Gedichtes 

macht, lassen sich ebenfalls zu Gunsten dieser Auffassung auslegen. 
- Gegen sie sprechen die erwahnten Bedenken allgemeiner, asthetischer 
Natur; ferner der Umstand, da sich fiir einen solchen Vorgang in 
Goethe’s Schaffen kaum eine Parallele finden diirfte. 
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Sehen wir zu, ob sich weitere Argumente nennen lassen, durch welche 
diese Auffassung gestiitzt wird. Wundt meint, das Gedicht verlange sogar 
eine Fortfiihrung. Von den 34 Versen seien nicht weniger als 30 darauf 
verwandt, die Umstiande zu erzihlen, die zu der einzigartigen Situation 
gefiihrt haben, und eine Beschreibung dieser Situation selbst zu geben: 
der Dichter im Beinhaus, vor sich eine Reihe von Schadeln; wie er den 
einen, ausgezeichneten Schidel entdeckt, ihn in der Hand hilt, dann 
seinen Blick aus dieser Umwelt des Todes hinaus wendet in die Welt des 
Lichts, des Lebens. Endlich die Betrachtung und ihre Frucht, die er- 
hebende Einsicht in das Gesetz der Gestalten schaffenden Natur... 
ganz knapp nur formuliert. Ja, so knapp, da man diese Formulierung, 
die als eine Art Pointe aus der tief bewegenden Situation herausspringt, 
“fragmentarisch” nennen méchte. Wundt findet das Ergebnis der Be- 
trachtung des Schadels so unvollstindig, “da ein vélliges MiSverhiltnis 
zu der breit ausholenden Einleitung entsteht, wie es der naive Leser 
sofort empfindet” (347). Dazu wire zu sagen, da® der “naive Leser” 
schwerlich als letzte Instanz in Fragen hoher Kunst gelten kann; dai 
ein Interpret, der entwickeltes Verstindnis besitzt, kein naiver Leser, 
eben darum aber virtuell zu einer besseren Einsicht fahig ist. Was nun 
die Struktur des hier besprochenen Gedichts betrifft, so scheint mir 
grade das Hervorbrechen der Reflexion am Schlu& héchst wirkungsvoll 
zu sein; denn dadurch erhalten die miachtigen SchluSworte eine umso 
gréGere dynamische Gewalt. Diese Struktur hat zugleich eine tiefe 
psychologische Wahrheit. Um eine Offenbarung handelt es sich, so 
driickt es das Gedicht selbst aus—um die Offenbarung eines letzten, 
ents.aeidenden Geheimnisses. Solche Einsichten aber vollziehen sich 
plétzlich; wieviel forschendes Bemiihen, denkendes Betrachten vor- 
hergegangen sein mag, die Enthiillung des Geheimnisses selbst ist ein 
Ereignis des gesegneten Augenblicks. Die eigentiimliche Struktur des 
Gedichts ist schlieflich auch als stilistisches Phinomen ganz in der Art 
von Goethe’s Altersdichtung. Sie findet sich mehrfach in seinen spatesten 
Gedichten (“Und wenn mich am Tag die Ferne,” Dornburger Mondlied, 
Der Bréutigam). Auch da vertreten, wie ich es auszudriicken versucht 
habe, in solchen emphatischen Schlu8versen “hingeworfene Lakonismen 
ganze Sitze.”*7 Selbst Goethe’s letzte Prosadichtung, die “‘Novelle”’ (im 
Oktober 1826 begonnen), schlieSt mit einer plétzlich hervorbrechenden 
Idee. Eckermann berichtet Goethe’s Worte dariiber (18. Januar 1827): 
“Um fiir den Gang dieser Novelle ein Gleichnis zu haben, so denken Sie 
sich aus der Wurzel hervorschieSend ein griines Gewiichs, das eine Weile 
aus einem starken Stengel kraftige griine Blatter nach den Seiten aus- 


 Vgl. meinen Aufsatz “Goethe’s Altersgedichte,” Euphorion, xxxm (1932), 105; 
besonders 114 f., 127, 131. 
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178 Goethe’s Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schadel 


treibt und zuletzt mit eine Blume endet.—Die Blume war unerwartet, 
tiberraschend, aber sie mute kommen; ja das griine Blatterwerk war 
nur fiir sie da und wire ohne sie nicht der Miihe wert gewesen.”’ Diese 
Satze enthalten zugleich die schénste Erklirung fiir den Aufbau des 
Gedichts auf Schillers Schidel. Auch hier ist der lapidare Schlu8, der 
das “offenbare Geheimnis”’ enthiillt, solch eine Blume, die iiberraschend 
und doch innerlich notwendig aus dem Blatterwerk der “durchaus realen 
Exposition” hervortritt. An der Struktur des Gedichts kann man einen 
fragmentarischen Charakter nicht aufzeigen. Es ist in sich vollendet, 
denn es schépft die “‘Gelegenheit” in ihrer ideellen Bedeutung voll- 
staindig aus. Sonst hatte Goethe es auch nicht aus der Hand und zum 
Druck gegeben. 

Noch ein anderes Argument ist fiir die Beziehung des Zusatzes auf 
das Gedicht geltend gemacht worden. Es geht von der metrischen Form 
aus. Goethe’s Gedicht ist in Terzinen geschrieben. Diese Strophe, die 
gelegentlich schon in der Barocklyrik vorkommt, ist gleich den andern 
romanischen Formen erst durch die Romantiker in der deutschen Dich- 
tung heimisch geworden, und zwar im Zusammenhang mit den durch 
A. W. Schlegel begonnenen Versuchen, Dante zu iibersetzen. Bei 
Goethe kommt die Terzine dreimal vor: in den Uebersetzungsversuchen, 
die er seiner Besprechung von Streckfuss deutschem Dante beifiigt 
(28 Verse aus Inf. XII: Jub. A., xxxvm, 60), im Gedicht auf Schiller’s 
Schadel und in der Anfangsszene des 2. Teils vom “‘Faust” (Vers 4679- 
4727). Wann diese Partie niedergeschrieben worden ist, la8t sich nicht 
mit Bestimmtheit sagen. O. Pniower (Goethes Faust (Berlin, 1899], 196) 
weist sie dem Friihjahr 1826 zu. Vielleicht ist sie auch erst um die gleiche 
Zeit wie das Gedicht entstanden.*® Goethe hatte im August 1826 die 
kurz zuvor vollendete Dante-Uebersetzung von A. F. K. StreckfuS 
gelesen und dabei bewundert, mit welcher Leichtigkeit: “sie sich in dem 
bedingten Silbenma& bewegte.”® Sie hatte ihn, wie erwahnt, zu eigener 
Uebertragung einiger Verse und einer kurzen Charakteristik von Dante’s 
Geist und Kunst angeregt die er durch Zelter dem Uebersetzer mitteilen 
lieB (An Zelter, 6. September 1826*'). Auch las er bei dieser Gelegenheit 


 Vgl. Jakob Minor, Newhochdeutsche Metrik, 2. Aufl. (StraSburg, 1902), 472.—Andreas 
Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte, ut (Berlin, 1929), 169. 

 Goethe’s Tagebuch, 11. Jan. 1827: “Dr. Eckermann. Demselben die Terzinen vorge- 
legt.”—Das kann sich sowohl auf das Gedicht als auf die Faust-Szene beziehen. Vgl. 
Pniower, a.a.0.; Grif, Dramat. Dichtungen, 11, 378. 

® Tagebuch, 11. August 1826. An Zelter, 12. August 1826. 

" Ueber Goethe’s Beziehung zu Streckfuss: Goethe-Jahrbuch, 1887, 130.—E. Sulger- 
Gebing, G. «. Dante (Berlin, 1907), 26 ff., 55 ff.—A. Farinelli, Bulletino della Societd 
Dantesca Italiana, xvi (1908), 80.—Den ersten Band, die Uebersetzung des “Inferno,” 
besa& Goethe seit Juli 1824; vgl. W. A. m1. 9, 337. 
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wieder im italienischen Original.” An demselben Tage, da er das Schiller- 
Gedicht niederzuschreiben begann, hatte er die Uebersetzung von neuem 
zur Hand genommen,® vielleicht um so leichter in den Terzinen-Ton 
hineinzukommen. Bei Gelegenheit einer andern deutschen Dichtung in 
Terzinen (“Canovas Tod,” von E. C. F. v. Schenk [1823]) hatte er die 
Bemerkung gemacht, daf diese Form immer “einen grofen, reichen 
Stoff zur Unterlage haben” miifSe.“ Hier im Gedicht, wie im “Faust,” 
bot sich ein Stoff dieser grofen Art dar, und Goethe wihite die seltene 
Versform, fiir die er friiher einmal wenig Neigung gezeigt hatte. Damals 
(1798) hatte er daran gedacht, Stanzen zu brauchen; sie waren ihm aber 
“gar zu obligat und gemessen periodisch” erschienen. Er fragt Schiller 
(Brief vom 21. Februar 1798), was er von der Versart halte, in der ein 
von A. W. Schlegel fiir den Musenalmanach 1798 eingesandtes Gedicht 
verfa8t war: der Terzine? Er habe daran gedacht; es gefalle ihm aber 
bei naherer Ansicht nicht, “weil es garkeine Ruhe hat und man wegen 
der fortschreitenden Reime nirgends schlieSen kann.” Schiller antwortete 
damals (23. Februar 1798), es komme vor allem auf den Gegenstand an. 
“Im allgemeinen gefallt mir dieses Metrum auch nicht, es leiert gar zu 
einférmig fort, und die feierliche Stimmung scheint mir unzertrennlich 
davon zu sein.’”’ Offenbar hat Goethe dann seinen Einfall aufgegeben; 
denn da die Faust-Terzinen damals schon entstanden seien, wird man 
nicht annehmen diirfen.* 

Mit dieser friihsten von Goethes AeuSerungen iiber die Terzine bringt 
nun James Taft Hatfield das Schiller-Gedicht in Beziehung (Goethe’s 
Poem ‘Im ernsten Beinhaus.’ In PMLA, xxxvt (1921), 429). Trotzdem 
Goethe 1798 doch Abneigung gegen diese Versart ausdriickt, glaubt 
Hatfield allen Ernstes, es sei wahrscheinlich, da& damals das Gedicht 
zuerst entworfen wurde. Er nimmt ferner an, da® der spitere Zusatz 
“Ist fortzusetzen”” in Zusammenhang stehe mit der Bemerkung, die 
Goethe im Brief an Schiller iiber die nie endende Reimkette der Terzinen- 
Strophe macht. Ein auf den Inhalt des Gedichts gegriindetes Argument 
soll die solide Grundlage dieser Datierung bilden. Der Schauplatz des 
Gedichts ist ein Beinhaus. Hatfield meint, ein solches Gebiude habe es zu 


® Tagebuch, 2. September 1826: “Dictirte einiges, auf StreckfuGens Bemiihungen im 
Uebersetzen beziiglich.—Dante’s 12. Gesang, Original und Uebersetzung.” Ferner: 3. und 
4. September. 

 Tagebuch, 25. September 1826: “Streckfussens Fegefeuer und Paradies Dante’s. .. . 
Nachts Terzinen.” 

* Unterhaltung mit dem Kanzler v. Miiller, 29. September 1823. 

% Faust, hgb. v. R. Petsch, 2. Ausgabe (Leipzig, 1925), 665. 

% Loeper, Goethes Gedichte (Berlin, 1883), 1, 532, meint freilich, die Méglichkeit ciner so 
friihen Entstehung bleibe, um dieser Briefstelle willen, “fiirs erste offen.” Erich Schmidt 
(J. A. xrv, 300) nimmt 1826 als Entstehungszeit an. 
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180 Goethe’s Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schaidel 


Goethe’s Zeit in Weimar nicht gegeben. Aber wohl gebe es diese Hauser 
bis auf den heutigen Tag in der Schweiz. Die Gebeine, vor allem die 
Schidel, die aus gerdumten Gribern stammen, werden da reihenweise auf 
Brettern aufgestellt. Auf einer seiner Schweizerreisen, meint Hatfield, 
habe Goethe das Gedicht konzipiert. Er erinnert daran, daf Goethe bei 
seiner zweiten Reise das Beinhaus in Murten besuchte. 1826 habe dann 
die Wegraumung von Schillers Reliquien den AnstoS zur Vollendung 
gegeben. 

Aber mit diesem Argument ist nichts auszurichten. Beinhauser hat 
es in allen Gegenden Deutschlands gegeben. Goethe wird sie auf siid- 
deutschen Friedhéfen dfter gesehen haben.*’ In der ersten Fassung des 
“Gotz” (1771) werden gefangene Ritter von den Bauern “ins Beinhausel”’ 
gesperrt (Jub. A., x, 227). In der Schweiz hat er sie dann mehrfach 
angetroffen.®* Das Beinhaus in Murten war freilich das eindrucksvollste 
Beispiel: da hatte man die Gebeine der Burgunder aufgehiuft, die in 
der beriihmten Schlacht (1476) gefallen waren. Es sollen mehr als 20,000 
gewesen sein.®* Es mag gewif sein, da Goethe, als er den beschreibenden 
Eingang des Gedichts schrieb, dieses eindrucksvolle Beispiel vor Augen 
hatte. Der Vers: “Und derbe Knochen, die sich tétlich schlugen” kénnte 
auf solche Erinnerungen zuriickgehen. Aber muf der Mensch sich nur 
im Krieg schlagen und seiner Haut wehren? Wenn dem Dichter das 
Erinnerungsbild von Murten auftauchte, so kann das gewifS 1826 so 
gut und so michtig geschehen sein, wie 1798. Ein solches Argument ist 
psychologisch zu bedenklich, um fiir die Datierung des Gedichts benutzt 
werden zu kénnen. Ebenso unwahrscheinlich ist es, daf die Bemerkung 


5? Reiches Material bei Hugo Griin, Der deutsche Friedhof im 16. Jh. Hessische Blatter 
Stir Volkskunde, xxtv (1925), 92-97.—Oft waren es abgesonderte Kapellen, wo die Toten- 
schidel in einer Krypta aufgestellt wurden; G. Hager, Ma. Kirchhofskapellen in Altbayern. 
Zschr.f.Christl. Kunst, xu (1899), 161. In Siiddeutschland nannte man diese unterirdischen 
Raume “Karner, Garner, Karner (Carnarium)”; Adelung, Wérterbuch, 1 (1774), 735. 
Grimm, WB, u, 607. A. Schmelier, Bayer. WB, 1 (1828), 66.—Die “memento mori”— 
Propaganda der Gegenreformation suchte die alte Sitte zu férdern. In protestant. Gegenden 
wurde sie im 17. Jh. als “papistischer Brauch” verpént, die Gebaude wurden meist andern, 
profanen Zwecken zugefiihrt; Hessische Blatter f. Volkskunde, tv (1905), 208; v (1906), 71. 

58 Es gab Beinhduser in Altdorf, Disentis, auf dem Seelisberg, in Dérfern des Kantons 
Uri usw.; Schweizer Volkskunde, xv (1925), 20. Goethe war auf allen drei Schweizerreisen 
in Altdorf. 

5 Goethe an Charlotte von Stein, 9. Okt. 1779: “Wir kamen tiichtig im Regen nach 
Murten, ritten aufs Beinhaus und ich nahm ein Stiickchen Hinterschidel von den Bur- 
gundern mit.”—Das Murtener Beinhaus war 1755 renoviert worden; es wurde 1798 durch 
burgundische Soldaten der franzis. Armee zerstirt; G. F. Ochsenbein, Die Urkunden d. 
Belagerung u. Schlacht bei Murten (Freiburg, 106), 520-523. Wilhelm Bode, Goethes 
Schweizer Reisen (Leipzig, 1922), 82. Eine Abbildung, nach der Radierung von Salomon 
Gessner, bei W. Bode, Die Schweiz, wie Goethe sie sah (Leipzig, 1922), Tafel 46. 
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von 1798 iiber die Struktur der Terzinenform, die Hatfield heranzieht, 
irgendetwas zu tun hat mit dem “Ist fortzusetzen.”” Kann man im Ernst 
meinen, Goethe habe seine Inspiration durch das Metrum bestimmen 
lassen? Man braucht sich nur anzusehn, wie er die Terzine behandelt 
hat. Es gehért zu ihrer Eigenart, da& die Reime von einer Strophe in die 
nichste iibergehen (aba bcb cdc usw.). Soll das Strophenende hérbar 
sein, mu es durch einen syntaktischen Einschnitt markiert werden, 
d.h. Strophen-Enjambement mu vermieden werden (was Goethe, im 
Gegensatz zu Dante, iiberall tut). Die ‘endlose” Kette klingender Reime 
aber wird zum Abschlu& gebracht, indem ein vierter Vers an die letzte 
Strophe angefiigt wird, der mit ihrem Mittelvers reimt. Das ist seit 
Dante der Gebrauch. Ihm folgt Goethe in diesem Gedicht® und widerlegt 
so sein erstes Bedenken, “‘daf{ man wegen des fortschreitenden Reims 
nirgends schlieSen kann.” Das Gedicht ist metrisch geschlossen, an eine 
Fortsetzung um der Strophenform willen war nicht zu denken. Weder 
seine architektonische noch die metrische Form kann den Zusatz recht- 
fertigen. 

So giibe es denn fiir diesen Zusatz keine befriedigende Erklarung? Ich 
glaube, es gibt eine. Goethe hat sich einmal dariiber geduSert, warum er 
seine naturphilosophischen Ideen in Gedichten auszusprechen unter- 
nahm. Die Poesie, so meint er, wisse “das Wechselleben der Weltgegen- 
stinde” am besten auszudriicken (Jub. A., xt, 207), weil sie, in Bildern 
und Gleichnissen redend, Geistiges und Kérperliches vergleicht. “‘Poesie 
deutet auf die Geheimnisse der Natur und sucht sie durchs Bild zu 
lésen” (Maximen, No. 1002). Seit den Tagen, da Goethe sich durch 
Schelling in seinen Anschauungen iiber Polaritaét und Identitat bestatigt 
fand, schwebte ihm der Plan zu einem grofen Naturgedicht vor, fiir 
dessen Form Lucrez als Anregung diente. Er hat diese Idee mit Schiller 
und Schelling, der als Mitarbeiter in Betracht gezogen wurde, erwogen.™ 
Das Unternehmen erschien dann als zu gigantisch; eine Behandlung nach 
gesonderten Hauptideen und in einzelnen Gedichten empfahl sich als 
bessere Lisung. Diese Gedichte sollten zu einem Zyklus verbunden 
werden.® Der Plan ist in einer weniger festen Form verwirklicht worden. 
Auf Riemer’s Anregung hin hat Goethe 1821 seine “in Druck und 
Manuskript zerstreuten naturwissenschaftlichen Gedichte” in der Ab- 

Ein verstaindiger Zeitgenosse, der Bojardo-Uebersetzer C. G. Regis, schreibt 1833, 
dies Gedicht zeige, “da& Goethe im Grunde weit Dantesker war, als sein etwas kabler 
Aufsatz tiber den StreckfuGischen Dante merken lat” (Goethe-Jahrb., 1908, 552). 

* Mitteilungen dariiber in den Tagebtichern (18. Jan., 8. Mai, 4. Okt. 1799) und Briefen 
d. Jahres 1798/99 (W.A. IV. 13, 200, 213; 14, 9). Vgl. R. Haym, Die romantische Schule 
[1914], 695; dichts, Preuss. Jahrb., cvt (1901), 44; Otto Kein, Die Universalitat d. Geistes 
im Lebenswerk Goethe’s und Schelling’s (Berlin, 1933), 407. 

 Sulpiz Boisserée’s Tagebuch, 3. Okt. 1815. 
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182 Goethe’s Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schidel 


teilung “Gott und Welt” zusammengestellt und “nach Bezug und Folge” 
geordnet.™ In dieser Gestalt wurden sie in der A.l.H. (mm, 1828, 79) 
als ein Ganzes dargeboten, wenn sie auch keinen Zyklus im strengen 
Sinne bildeten. In dem Brief, durch den Goethe sich bei Riemer fiir die 
Anteilnahme an seinen “Naturgedichten” bedankt, heift es: “Ich werde 
selbst fast des Glaubens, daf es der Dichtkunst vielleicht allein gelingen 
kénne, solche Geheimnisse gewissermafen auszudriicken, die in Prosa 
gewohnlich absurd erscheinen, weil sie sich nur in Widerspriichen aus- 
driicken lassen, welche dem Menschenverstand nicht einwollen.”” Der 
poetische Ausdruck vermag eine andere Schicht des Verstehens zu er- 
reichen als die abstrakte Formel; was in wissenschaftlicher Prosa als 
ein dem Verstand Unbegreifliches dasteht, wird durch die anschauliche 
Sprache des Gedichts fiir die intuitive Phantasie faSbar. Goethe’s 
Naturgedichte sind weder lehrhaft noch allegorisch; sie umkreisen mit 
symbolisierenden Bildern, mit Begriff und Gefiihlsausdruck jeweils eine 
einzelne, besondere der Ideen, in denen der schauende Denker die 
Hauptziige und Grundkriifte der Weltorganisation repraesentiert sieht. 
Es sei seine Art nicht, sagt Goethe, Abstraktes in allegorischer Einklei- 
dung auszusprechen. “‘Wollte ich jedoch einmal als Poet irgendeine Idee 
darstellen, so tat ich es in kleinen Gedichten, wo eine entschiedene Ein- 
heit herrschen konnte und welches zu iibersehen war.” Als Beispiel 
nennt er die Metamorphosen-Gedichte und ‘‘Vermichtnis” (Eckermann, 
6. Mai, 1827). 

Zu diesem Typus gehért auch das Gedicht auf Schiller’s Schadel. Es 
ist das letzte von Goethe’s naturphilosophischen Gedichten. Er selbst 
hat es nicht mehr den andern, gleichartigen zugeordnet. Unter den andern 
Naturgedichten nimmt es dadurch einen besonderen Platz ein, daf es 
als einziges sich nicht auf eine umkreisende, wiederholte Symbolisierung 
der thematischen Idee beschrankt. Alle diese Gedichte sprechen tiber- 
persénliche Weltweisheit aus, Erkenntnisse, die durch den abstrahieren- 
den Geist gewonnen wurden, ohne uns die Erfahrungen mitleben zu 
lassen, denen sie entstammen. Das Schiller-Gedicht aber erzihlt die 
Gelegenheit selbst, der es entsprossen ist; es l4Gt uns dann die innere 
Bewegung des Dichters mitleben, wir erheben uns schlieflich mit ihm 
zu der Idee, welche die Frucht dieser besonderen Erfahrung ist. Kein 
anderes von Goethe’s Naturgedichten ist so persénlich, so gegenstand- 
lich, sosehr Gelegenheits-Dichtung in seinem Sinne (in ‘“Wiederfinden” 
ist die Gelegenheit nur das Stiick Erdboden, von dem der Geist sich zu 
seinem Flug in den Raum der Metaphysik aufschwingt). So ist dies 
Gedicht auch in seiner Struktur verschieden: es steht, wie schon erértert 


* An Riemer, 28. Okt. 1821.—Annalen, 1821: Jub. A., xxx, 354f. 
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wurde, der inneren Form nach den lyrischen Altersgedichten nahe. Aus 
dem lyrisch-erzihlenden Hauptteil, dem Ausdruck anbetenden Staunens 
entfaltet sich am Ende die Blume des verstandenen und formulierten 
Lebensgesetzes. Wie eine machtige Summe unendlicher, nun sich krystal- 
lisierender Erfahrungen steht es da, groSartig eindrucksvoll in seinem 
Lakonismus. Aber dem denkenden Geiste ist das Geheimnis der Gott- 
Natur, die groBe Norm der Gestaltenwelt, hier nur vorgewiesen. Die 
“eigene Sinnesweise” des Lesers nicht, sondern nur die Deutung des 
Adepten, dem die “Schrift” der Natur verstandlich ist, vermag in den 
“heiligen Sinn” selbst einzudringen. 

Hier in den letzten Versen war ein durch die besondere, heftig bewe- 
gende Erfahrung bestatigtes, von ncuem offenbartes Lebensgeheimnis 
als Begriff formuliert. Aber es war nicht, wie in den andern Naturge- 
dichten, ausfiihrlich beschrieben, umschrieben. Was sich dem Wissenden 
nach unendlichem Bemiihen in einem begiinstigten Augenblick offenbart, 
kann in seiner ganzen Bedeutung dem Uneingeweihten durch die sum- 
marische Formel nicht faSbar werden. In der Strophe, die Goethe einer 
seiner wissenschaftlichen Veréffentlichungen (“Zur Naturwissenschaft 
iiberhaupt,” 1, 1817), dann der Abteilung “Gott und Welt” als Motto 
vorgesetzt hat, heiSt es: “Stets geforscht und stets gegriindet, Nie 
geschlossen, oft geriindet.” Das gilt auch fiir das Terzinen-Gedicht. 
Seine kiinstlerische Form ist gerundet, dem Gehalt nach ist es ein Gan- 
zes, keiner “Fortsetzung” bediirftig. Aber die Verkiindigung, in die es 
miindet, ist nicht “‘geschlossen.” Die Idee wird nur angedeutet, nicht 
gedeutet, ausgedriickt, nicht ausgelegt. Darum: “‘Jst fortzusetzen” .. . 
das Gedicht nicht, aber die Auslegung des groSen Weltgeheimnisses, das 
in der Schlu8-Formel sichtbar wird. 

Kari ViétToR 

Harvard University 











XII 
KEATS, ROBERTSON, AND THAT MOST HATEFUL LAND 


EATS’S second ode to Fanny Brawne, the important poem (bio- 

graphically considered) beginning “What can I do to drive away 
Remembrance from my eyes,” contains a striking passage which has 
never been correctly interpreted. The poem as a whole shows Keats in 
an agitated state of mind. He is so enslaved by his thoughts of Fanny 
Brawne, he says, that he can neither regain his “old liberty” nor “mount” 
in his verse ‘‘above The reach of fluttering Love.” At this point he writes: 


More dismal cares 

Seize on me unawares,— 

Where shall I learn to get my peace again? 

To banish thoughts of that most hateful land, 
Dungeoner of my friends, that wicked strand 
Where they were wreck’d and live a wrecked life; 
That monstrous region, whose dull rivers pour, 
Ever from their sordid urns unto the shore, 
Unown’d of any weedy-haired gods; 

Whose winds, all zephyrless, hold scourging rods, 
Iced in the great lakes, to afflict mankind; 

Whose rank-grown forests, frosted, black, and blind, 
Would fright a Dryad; whose harsh herbaged meads 
Make lean and lank the starv’d ox while he feeds; 
There bad flowers have no scent, birds no sweet song, 
And great unerring Nature once seems wrong.’ 


“The later lines,” Sir Sidney Colvin thought (that is, the lines I have 
just quoted), “figure direfully the obsession that now seems to make him 
think of even his friendships as wrecked and darkened, and of love as a 
ghastly error in nature, no joy but a scourge that blights and devas- 
tates.’ Sir Sidney’s “now” refers to the autumn of 1819; Sir Sidney 
follows Lord Houghton in believing the poem was written in October.* 
Professor Ernest de Selincourt agrees with Houghton and Colvin as to 
the date, and with Colvin in his interpretation of the poem as a comment 
on Keats’s love and friendships.‘ 


1 These are vss. 28-43 of the poem, usually called simply To . It was first published 
by Richard Milnes, later Lord Houghton, in his Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats, in 1848, 1, 34-35. No manuscript is known. 

2 John Keats (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917), p. 378. 

8 Colvin, op. cit., p. 374; Houghton, op. cit., 1, 33. 

4 The Poems of John Keats, 5th ed. (London: Methuen and Co., 1926), pp. 531-532 and 
p. 550. 
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Although Professor C. L. Finney disagrees with these authorities and 
with Amy Lowell’ as to the date of the poem, assigning it to “a few days 
before April 28, 1819,’* he agrees with them in believing that Keats was 
referring to “that ‘hateful land’ of love... .”’ He adds the suggestion 
that Keats was thinking of ‘“‘Spenser’s description of the Rock of Vile 
Reproach, the rock of sensual pleasures (Faerie Queene, 11. xii. 7 and 8): 


On whose sharp cliftes the rib of vessels broke, 
And shivered ships, which had been wrecked late, 
Yet stuck, with carcases exanimate 

Of such, as having all their substance spent 

In wanton joyes and lustes intemperate, 

Did afterwardes make shipwrack violent, 

Both of their life, and fame for ever fowly blent. 

A daungerous and detestable place, 

To which nor fish nor fowle did once approch, 

But yelling meawes, with seagulles hoars and bace, 
And cormoyraunts, with birds of ravenous race. . . .’”* 


But Keats spoke of a “land,” not a Rock. Keats’s land is a “monstrous 
region” flowing with “dull rivers” and marked by “great lakes,” “‘rank- 
grown forests,” and “harsh herbaged meads.” It is not in any sense a 
dangerous cliff. Further, there is nothing in Spenser’s description about 
the “winds, all zephyrless,” the “starv’d ox,” and the “bad flowers.” 
And, while it is true that Keats in 1818 and 1819 was distressed by the 
love affairs of Bailey, Reynolds, and Haslam, it is a little difficult to 
believe he thought of these persons as “carcases exanimate.”’ It should 
be observed also that Keats himself speaks only of “that most hateful 
land” and never says it is a land “of love.” 

On the basis of evidence which I shall offer, I am able to give reasons 
for supposing that Keats was not thinking of Spenser’s lines; that the 
“friends” who were “‘wreck’d and live a wrecked life” were not Bailey, 
Reynolds, e al., but Keats’s brother George and his wife Georgiana; 
that the “hateful land” was what Keats thought the United States to 
be like after reading William Robertson’s The History of America; and 
that the passage under discussion in the second ode to Fanny has nothing 
to do with love or with friendship as the term is ordinarily used. Before 
pres:nting the evidence leading to these conclusions, it is necessary to 
sketch briefly some of the events which preceded the writing of the ode. 
After this, and after showing how Keats used Robertson in the ode, 


5 John Keats (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), 1, 375-376. 
* The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936), 1, 
xvi. 7 Ibid., m1, 592. ® Ibid., 1, 592-593. 
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I intend to discuss the date of the poem and then to indicate Robertson’s 
influence upon La Belle Dame sans Merci and upon the most important 
“philosophical” passage in Keats’s letters. As a whole this study will 
show that Keats’s brother George was dearer to him, that George’s going 
to America was more disturbing, and that Robertson’s influence upon 
Keats was stronger, than has been generally realized. 

In the letter of May 21-25, 1818, in which he first told Bailey of 
George’s intention of emigrating to America, Keats also spoke of his 
brother’s marriage. Keats’s emotional reaction to this event was ab- 
normally intense. “I have this morning,”’ he said: 


such a Lethargy that I cannot write. . . . I am now so depressed that I have not 
an Idea to put to paper—my hand feels like lead. ...I feel no spur at my 
Brothers [sic] going to America, and am almost stony-hearted about his wedding.® 


In another letter to Bailey, of June 10, 1818, Keats wrote: 


My Love for my Brothers from the early loss of our parents and even for earlier 
Misfortunes has grown into a[n] affection “passing the Love of Women.””?” 


There would seem to be little doubt but that Keats loved George with 
more than ordinary fraternal love and that he was deeply affected by the 
thought of being separated from his brother, both by George’s marriage 
and by his plans to leave England. 

Toward the end of June, 1818, George and Georgiana sailed for the 
United States. At the end of July, Keats was already expecting news of 
them. He wrote to his other brother Tom, on July 26, “(Have you heard 
in any way of George?’ On September 22, 1818, Keats wrote to 
Reynolds, “I have not heard from George.” Shortly before October 16, 
good news came from America," but thereafter for a long time no letters 
came and troubles multiplied. Endymion had been condemned, Keats 
was ill, he was not allowed to see his sister, and on December 1, Tom 
died. No letter came from America. On February 11, 1819, Keats wrote 
to his sister, “I am in expectation every day of hearing from George— 
I begin to fear his last letters Miscarried.”"* Keats expressed his dis- 
appointment and alarm again on February 27," again on March 13,"* 
again on March 31.” Finally, on April 12, 1819, Keats revealed to his 
sister how very worried he was: 


I have written nothing, and almost read nothing—but I must turn over a new 
leaf—One most discouraging thing hinders me—we have no news yet from 


*M. B. Forman, ed., The Letiers of John Keats (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935), p. 147. 

10 Tbid., p. 152. 1 Tbid., p. 202. 3 Tbid., p. 219. 18 Thid., p. 224. 

4 Tbid., p. 283. 6 Tbid., p. 284. 18 Ibid., p. 286. 1? Tbid., p. 289. 
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George—so that I cannot with any confidence continue the Letter I have been 
preparing for him."* 


This, I take it, means that Keats feared George was lost, or ill, or dead. 

It was with such thoughts very near the surface of consciousness that 
Keats began the second ode to Fanny Brawne (assuming for the moment 
that the poem was written in April, 1819). After he had composed a few 
lines, his worries about George suddenly flooded in upon him. ‘More 
dismal cares,” he wrote, “Seize on me unawares.” This is a plain an- 
nouncement in the poem that Keats was turning to something “more 
dismal” than his worries about love and about his inability to write. At 
this time in Keats’s life, only his fear for the safety and well-being of his 
brother and Georgiana could have been thus described. 

On April 15, 1819, Keats again took up his journal letter to George. 
“This is the 15th of April,” he said—‘‘you see what a time it is since 
I wrote—all that time I have been day by day expecting Letters from 
you. I write quite in the dark—”*® A week or so later, Keats said in the 
same letter, “I have been reading lately two very different books, 
Robertson’s America and Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV.’° The passage 
continues: 


It is like walking arm and arm between Pizarro and the great-little Monarch. 
In How lementable [sic] a case do we see the great body of the people in both 
instances: in the first, where Men might seem to inherit quiet of Mind from 
unsophisticated senses; from uncontamination of civilisation; and especially 
from their being as it were estranged from the mutual helps of Society and its 
mutual injuries—and thereby more immediately under the Protection of Provi- 
dence—even there they had mortal pains to bear as bad; or even worse than 
BaliJliffs, Debts and Poverties of civilised Life. ... Let the fish Philosophise 
the ice away from the Rivers in winter time and they shall be at continual play 
in the tepid delight of Summer.” 


By “reading Robertson’s America” Keats meant re-reading it. In this 
instance the testimony of Charles Cowden Clarke (who was often un- 
reliable) may perhaps be trusted. Clarke said in his recollections that 
Keats as a schoolboy (probably in 1809 or 1810) read ‘“Robertson’s 
histories of Scotland, America, and Charles the Fifth.’ Clarke’s testi- 
mony on this point is supported by the investigations of Professor J. W. 
Beach, who has shown that when Keats wrote his Chapman’s Homer 
sonnet (in October, 1816) his chief source was Robertson’s America.” 
Thus, certainly for more than two years in April, 1819, and probably 


18 Tbid., p. 291. 8 Tbid., p. 318. % Tbid., p. 334. % Tbid., pp. 334-335. 
2 “Recollections of Keats,” Atlantic Monthly, vm (January, 1861), 87. 
% “Keats’s Realms of Gold,” PMLA, xirx (1934), 246-257. 
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for nine or ten years, Keats had known Robertson’s America, not well, 
not as a scholar would know it, but as a poet; and he had used this 
history in writing a remarkable poem. Now, in April, 1819, Keats had 
been re-reading the book. The reference to Pizarro (if Keats is referring 
to Francisco rather than Ferdinand or Gonzalo Pizarro, as I think he is, 
since it was Francisco who accompanied Balboa, and it was Balboa’s 
exploit that supplied the climax for the Chapman’s Homer sonnet)—the 
reference to Pizarro suggests that Keats had read both volumes of 
Robertson’s work, especially 1, 194, 204, 206, and m, 148 ff. Keats’s 
reference to the fish that cannot “Philosophise the ice away from the 
Rivers in winter time” suggests that he had read the first volume and 
perhaps the notes attached to it.“ Why Keats was re-reading Robertson’s 
work in April is obvious. He was reading everything on America which 
came in his way, to discover what sort of place George had gone to; and 
what Keats read in Robertson, instead of reassuring him, increased his 
alarm. 

Taking the details of the passage in the second ode in order, we find 
first that Keats wished to forget “that most hateful land, Dungeoner of 
my friends.” Robertson pictures North America as hateful: 


As we advance towards the northern provinces of America, Nature continues to 
wear the same uncultivated aspect, and in proportion as the rigour of the climate 
increases, appears more desolate and horrid. ... No wonder that the colonies 
sent from Europe were astonished at their first entrance into the New World. 
It appeared to them waste, solitary, and uninviting.* 


One may enquire whether Keats would refer to his brother and his sister- 
in-law as his “friends.” The fact is that Keats was accustomed to do so. 
He wrote to Georgiana’s mother on August 6, 1818, ““My brother George 
has ever been more than a brother to me, he has been my greatest 
friend.’’* And Keats was thoroughly accustomed to the Elizabethan use 
of “friend” as a term of the greatest affection (consider Juliet’s “love, 
lord, ay, husband, friend,” with the last word as the climax). 

He continues in the ode with a reference to that “wicked strand” 
where his friends were “wreck’d and live a wrecked life.” The meaning 
of these words will be discussed later in considering the date of the poem. 
Then he refers to “that monstrous region” with its “dull rivers... 

% See The History of America (2 vols., Dublin: Whitestone, etc., 1777), 1, 250-253, for a 
general account of the frozen lakes and rivers; and Note xxix, 1, 448: “Newfoundland, part 
of Nova Scotia and Canada, are the countries which lie in the same parallel of latitude with 
the kingdom of France; and in all of them the water of the rivers is frozen during winter to 
the thickness of several feet. . . . ” This fact was surprising to both Robertson and Keats; 
in England and Scotland the larger streams seldom or never freeze. 

% Tbid., 1, 257-258. % Forman, ed. cit., p. 208. 
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Unown’d of any weedy-haired gods.” Robertson repeatedly speaks of 
what seemed to be the almost unnatural immensity of the continents of 
North and South America and their mountains and rivers. “When we 
contemplate the New World,” he wrote, “the first circumstance that 
strikes us is its immense extent.”*” The passage continues: 


Next to the extent of the New World, the grandeur of the objects which it pre- 
sents to view is most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature seems here to 
have carried on her operations with a bolder hand, and to have distinguished the 
features of this country by a peculiar magnificence. The mountains of America 
are much superior in height to those in the other divisions of the globe. . . . 
From those lofty mountains descend rivers proportionally large, with which the 
streams in the ancient continent are not to be compared, either for length of 
course, or the vast body of water which they roll towards the ocean. The Marag- 
non, the Orinoco, the Plata, in South America, the Missisippi [sic] and St. 
Laurence [sic] in North America, flow in such spacious channels, that, long 
before they feel the influence of the tide, they resemble arms of the sea rather 
than rivers of fresh water.** 


All this must have seemed “monstrous” to Keats, in all the various 
meanings of the term. Robertson has much to say about the rivers; 
always they are huge, and their mouth is like part of the sea.”* This may 
be why Keats said they were “unown’d of any weedy-haired gods,” who 
might prefer a shady little stream, with quiet pools. But there may be 
another reason. Robertson has a great deal to say of the lack of religion 
among various Indian tribes. “Accordingly,” he says, 


several tribes have been discovered in America, which have no idea whatever of 
a Supreme Being, and no rites of religious worship. Inattentive to that mag- 
nificent spectacle of beauty and order presented to their view [etc.].*° 


He pictures the Indian as unimaginative, not at all the sort of person to 
have or indulge mythopeic tendencies. 

“The winds,” Keats went on to say, were “zephyriess. . . .” Zephyrless 
may possibly have two references, for both of which there is authority in 
Robertson. It may mean either that the winds blow always from the 
east, or that when they blow from the west they are not mild like Zephyr. 
In speaking of the winds of South and Central America Robertson says, 
“Tn all that portion of the globe, the wind blows in an invariable direction 
from east to west.’””*! I have noticed four earlier passages in which Robert- 
son made the same statement or expressed the same idea;” Keats could 
scarcely have missed it. It may be that Keats remembered Robertson’s 


7 Robertson, op. cit., 1, 248. % Tbid., 1, 249. 
3 See, for example, idem., 1, 212-213. * Ibid., t, 381.  Tbid., 1, 254. 
® See idem, 1, 85, 114, 132, 136. 
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numerous references to easterly winds and did not realize that Robertson 
was not then speaking of the winds of North America. Keats, as I have 
said, did not read The History of America as a scholar would read it. One 
recalls his saying in the Chapman’s Homer sonnet that “stout Cortez” 
first saw the Pacific, though Robertson plainly and rightly says it was 
Balboa.* But possibly Keats meant “zephyrless” in the second sense. 
In describing the winds of North America Robertson says: 


Over all the continent of North America, a north-westerly wind and excessive 
cold are synonymous terms. Even in the most sultry weather, the moment that 
the wind veers to tuat quarter, its penetrating influence is felt in a transition 
from heat to cold, no less violent than sudden.™ 


By “zephyriess,” then, Keats may have meant that in North America 
the western winds are bitter, and I am inclined to think that this is 
what he meant; so interpreted, this detail agrees with the whole desolate 
picture. 

Keats writes that the zephyrless winds were “iced in the great lakes.” 
Robertson has much to say about the icy coldnes of North America: 


There, cold predominates. The rigour of the frigid zone extends over half of that 
which should be temperate by its position. Countries where the grape and the 
fig should ripen, are buried under snow one half of the year; and the lands 
situated in the same parallel with the most fertile and best cultivated provinces 
in Europe, are chilled with perpetual frosts, which almost destroy the power 
of vegetation.* 


He also speaks explicitly of the greatness of the lakes: 


The lakes of the New World are no less conspicuous for grandeur than its moun- 
tains and rivers. There is nothing in other parts of the globe which resembles the 
prodigious chain of lakes in North America.* 


Next, in his poem, Keats refers to the “rank-grown forests, frosted, 
black, and blind.” Robertson wrote: 


In the southern provinces, where the warmth of the sun, the moisture of the 
climate, and the fertility of the soil, combine in calling forth the most vigorous 
powers of vegetation, the woods are so choked with its rank luxuriance, as to be 
almost impervious, and the surface of the ground is hid from the eye under a 
thick covering of shrubs and herbs and weeds. . . . As we advance towards the 
northern provinces of America, Nature continues to wear the same uncultivated 
aspect. . . . There, the forests, though not encumbered with the same exuberance 
of vegetation, are of equal extent; prodigious marshes overspread the plains, and 
few marks appear of human activity in any attempt to cultivate or embellish 
the earth.” 

% Tbid., 1, 204. % Ibid., 1, 254. % Ibid., 1, 252. 

% Tbid., 1, 250. 37 Ibid., 1, 257-258. 
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I have already quoted Robertson’s remark that in these forests “cold 
predominates,” and the vegetation is “chilled with perpetual frosts” in 
the more northern areas. Keats’s adjectives “rank-grown,” “frosted,” 
and “blind” correspond to Robertson’s “rank luxuriance,” “chilled with 
perpetual frosts,” and “impervious.” 

The most striking images in Keats’s second ode to Fanny are those 
toward the end of the passage I have quoted. The “harsh herbaged 
meads,” Keats wrote, “Make lean and lank the starv’d ox while he 
feeds.”’ In parallel passages Robertson said: 


The same qualities in the climate of America which stinted the growth, and 
enfeebled the spirit, of its native animals, have proved pernicious to such as 
have migrated into it voluntarily from the other continent, or have been trans- 
ported thither by the Europeans. . . . Most of the domestic animals, with which 
the Europeans stored the provinces wherein they settled, have degenerated with 
respect to bulk or quality. . . .¥* 


To this he added a note: 


In North-America, where the climate is more favourable, and similar to that of 
Europe, the quality of the grasses which spring up naturally in their pasture- 
grounds is not good. ... These circumstances contribute more, perhaps, than 
any thing peculiar in the quality of the climate, to the degeneracy of breed in 
the horses, cows, and sheep, in most of its provinces.*® 


Robertson’s “The quality of the grasses... is not good” corresponds 
to Keats’s “harsh herbaged meads,” and Robertson’s statement that 
animals “have degenerated with respect to bulk” corresponds to Keats’s 
image of the ox growing lean while he feeds. 

In the hateful land, Keats wrote, che birds have “no sweet song.” 
Robertson said: 


The American birds of the torrid zone, like those of the same climate in Asia and 
Africa, are decked in plumage, which dazzles the eye with the vivid beauty of 
its colours; but nature, satisfied with cloathing them in this gay dress, has denied 
most of them that melody of sound, and variety of notes, which catches and 
delights the ear.*° 


The birds of North America, Robertson said, sing sweetly, but he added, 
“The number of birds is less than in other countries, and the traveller 
is struck with the amazing solitude and silence of its forests.”“* Perhaps 
Keats took his phrase “birds [have] no sweet song” from Robertson’s 
description of the birds of South America, for Keats, like Robertson, 
immediately after speaking of the birds, speaks of Nature: “And great 


* Tbid., 1, 260-261. %® Ibid., Note xxxv, 1, 455-456. 
 Tbid., 1, 262. ® Loc. cit. 
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unerring Nature once seems wrong.” This line may be an echo of one 
of Pope’s,® but the direct influence was apparently Robertson’s. 

Thus it appears that every detail used by Keats in this passage in the 
second ode to Fanny (except possibly the wreck and the “bad flowers” 
without scent)® is to be found in Robertson’s work. The History of 
America depicts the “hateful land,” the “monstrous region,” the “dull 
rivers .. . Unown’d of any weedy-haired gods,” the “winds, all zephyr- 
less,” the “great lakes,” the “rank-grown forests,” the “harsh herbaged 
meads,” the “starv’d ox,” the birds with “no sweet song,” and the 
reference to “Nature” with which Keats’s passage ends. Since it is 
known that Keats was reading Robertson at the time when he wrote 
the ode (if it was written in April) and had been familiar with Robertson 
perhaps for nine or ten years, and since there are numerous parallels 
between the poem and the history, many of them close parallels, the 
conclusion would appear to be inescapable that this passage in the poem 
was based on the history. 

Most scholars date the second ode to Fanny “October, 1819”; Pro- 
fessor Finney, as we have seen, dates it “a few days before April 28, 
1819.” There are reasons for both dates. The discovery that Keats was 
following Robertson and that the “friends” whom he refers to were 
George and Georgiana gives a lead which at first glance may seem to 


make it probable that the poem was written in October. In the poem 
Keats called the Settlement: 


Dungeoner of my friends, that wicked strand 
Where they were wreck’d and live a wrecked life. 


In October Keats knew that his brother and Georgiana were literally 
the victims of a business transaction involving a wrecked boat, for in 
his letter of September 17-27, 1819, he had written to them: 


Your present situation I will not suffer myself to dwell upon—when misfortunes 
are so real we are glad enough to escape them, and the thought of them. I cannot 


* In An Essay on Criticism, Part 1, vs. 70, Pope speaks of “Unerring Nature.” There are 
several quotations or adaptations from Pope’s work in Keats’s letters. 

* So far as I have noticed, Robertson does not say specifically that the “bad flowers” of 
America are without scent, as Keats does in his poem. But Robertson frequently mentions 
“shrubs and herbs and weeds,” never says anything of “good” flowers with a fragrant odor, 
and in fact indicates the presence of very unpleasant smells: “When any region lies neg- 
lected and destitute of cultivation, the air st. gnates in the woods, putrid exhalations arise 
from the waters,” etc., 1, 258, These details appear three pages after Robertson’s discussion 
of the coldness of North America, two pages before his discussion of the degeneracy of such 
imported European animals as oxen, and three pages before his discussion of the birds with 
“no sweet song.” The position of the details about “herbs and weeds,” therefore, suggests 
they were the source of Keats’s image of the “bad flowers.” 
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help thinking Mr Audubon a dishonest man. . . . In truth I do not believe you 
fit to deal with the world, or at least the american world.“ 


In explanation of this passage M. B. Forman quotes Speed’s statement, 
“Audubon, the naturalist, sold to George Keats a boat loaded with 
merchandise, which at the time of the sale Audubon knew to be at the 
bottom of the Mississippi River.” Thus, in October Keats had reason 
to think of America and Americans as “wicked” and of George and his 
wife, in their misfortune, as “wreck’d.” 

Professor de Selincourt, unaware of this reason for dating the poem 
October, placed it in this month (wrongly, I think) because it “has the 
same subject” as the sonnet The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone,“ 
and because it seemed to him to throw light “on the really tragic side of 
Keats’s passion” for Fanny Brawne.*’ Possessed of these poems, de 
Selincourt wrote, “we have no need and should have no inclination to 
dwell on the agony of the love letters.”* But de Selincourt assumed that 
Keats’s second ode to Fanny was a bitter comment on his love affair; he 
supposed the “hateful land” and the “hell” were the land of love. We 
have seen reasons for thinking, however, that the reference of these 
terms is the Settlement in America and that the “friends” were not 
Bailey, Reynolds, and Haslam, but George and Georgiana. Moreover, 
Keats is not bitter toward Fanny Brawne. He calls her “my brilliant 
Queen.” He complains that he has lost his liberty and his ability to 
wiite, but the “more dismal cares” do not come from his relation to her. 
They are the product of his fears for George’s safety. If “the shadows of 
this hell” were gone, he says, he could love Fanny Brawne more passion- 
ately. He will do so anyway! 


Say they are gone,—with the new dawning light 
Steps forth my lady bright! 

O, let me once more rest 

My soul upon that dazzling breast! 


One good reason, in short, for suspecting that the poem was not written 
in October is precisely that it does not have the bitterness of some of 
the letters written then. 

In this matter I agree with Professor Finney, who gives several reasons 
for placing the poem in April, 1819: 
Keats composed the ode one evening in April 1819, it is evident, while he was 
living in one half of Wentworth Place and Miss Brawne was living in the other 

“ Forman, ed. cit., pp. 398-399. 

“ Ibid., p. 399, n.1. S. C. Arthur, Audubon (New Orleans: Harmanson, 1937), p. 92, ac- 


cepts the story of the transaction as a fact, except that the boat was at the bottom of the 
Ohio, not the Mississippi. Op. cif., p. 550. * Tbid., p. 532. ® Loc. cit. 
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half; for at the beginning of the ode he said that he had seen Miss Brawne an 
hour ago and at the end he imagined that he saw her step forth into the garden 
the next morning. The last two verses . . . refer to the nympholeptic dream of 
Miss Brawne which he expressed on April 16 in the sonnet As Hermes once took 
to his feathers light. And the phrase in the third verse—“‘Touch has a memory” — 
is a reminiscence of his conversation with Coleridge on April 11.* 


In addition to these good reasons given by Professor Finney for believing 
the poem was written in April, I may suggest that since Keats was read- 
ing Robertson early in that month, it is likely the poem was written 
then.®° Moreover, the line “And no birds sing” in La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, also written in April, appears to be related both to passages al- 
ready quoted from Robertson’s history and to “birds [have] no sweet 
song,” in the second ode to Fanny. I shall not take space to do more than 
mention two other considerations (though many verbal parallels might 
be brought forward) arguing that this ode was written in April rather 
than in October. In October Keats had already heard three times from 
George, and George had no doubt given him an accurate account of his 
experiences and observations in the United States. It is unlikely, there- 
fore, that in October Keats would rely upon Robertson’s account rather 
than George’s. And, finally, the form of the second ode is close to the 
form of the Ode to Psyche, written in April, especially in the use of short 
lines. In May Keats wrote the Ode to a Nightingale, the Ode on Melan- 
choly, the Ode on a Grecian Urn, and the Ode on Indolence; in September 
he wrote the Ode to Autumn. The first of these, the Nightingale ode, is 
like Psyche and the second ode to Fanny in its use of the short line. 
Thereafter Keats did not use a short line in his odes. It appears unlikely 
that after developing an ode form to which he adhered from May to 
September, he should suddenly go back in October to the light form he 
had used in April. 

Thus there are numerous reasons for believing that the second ode to 
Fanny was written in April. I regard the correspondence between Keats’s 
line “‘where they were wreck’d and live a wrecked life” and the fact that 
George had been tricked by Audubon into buying a wrecked boat, as a 


© Op. cit., 1, 593. 

% This statement should not be taken to mean that Keats forgot Robertson after April, 
1819. The historian’s influence appears, for example, in the Vision or revised Hyperion, on 
which Keats was working in August and September, 1819. See the Vision, 1, 2-6, and 
especially 1, 271-274: 

As I had found 


A grain of gold upon a mountain’s side, 
And twing’d with avarice strain’d out my eyes 
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strange coincidence, but no more than that. For many months Keats 
had feared that George’s life was wrecked. In May, 1818, he wrote to 
Bailey: 

You know my Brother George has been out of employ for some time—it has 
weighed very much upon him, and driven him to scheme and turn over things 
in his Mind—the result has been his resolution to emigrate to the back Settle- 
ments of America . . . he is of too independent and liberal a Mind to get on in 
trade in this Country—in which a ggnerous Man with a scanty recourse must 
be ruined.™ 


In June Keats wrote, again to Bailey: “I have two Brothers one is 
driven by the ‘burden of Society’ to America the other, with an exquisite 
love of Life, is in a lingering State.” The picture of George as a failure 
in England, one of the unemployed “driven” to the wilds of America 
in a somewhat desperate attempt to find a place for himself, is perhaps 
enough to explain why Keats spoke of George as wrecked in “that most 
hateful land.” 

Reasons have been given for supposing that Keats used Robertson’s 
history of America not only in the Chapman’s Homer sonnet, but in the 
revision of Hyperion (see note #50 above) and in the second ode to 
Fanny, and that this second ode was written in April, 1819. La Belle 
Dame sans Merci was composed impromptu as part of the same journal 
letter to George Keats from which I have quoted frequently, and dated 
“Wednesday Evening,” April 28, 1819. A little further along in the 
same letter and, so far as one can tell, on the same day, Keats said he had 
been reading “Robertson’s America.” Under these circumstances one 
would not be surprised to find echoes of the history in the ballad. 

The setting of La Belle Dame is a lake shore, where the sedge has 





To search its sullen entrails rich with ore, 

So [etc.]. 
A point which Robertson makes repeatedly is that the Indians were content to pick up 
grains of gold in the streams and on the mountain sides, but the Spaniards were eager to 
open gold mines. “To penetrate into the bowels of the earth, and to refine the rude ore, 
were operations too complicated” for the Indians, Robertson says, 1, 120. “Bowels” may 
possibly have suggested “entrails” to Keats. Of the Mexican Indians Robertson writes, 
“The utmost effort of their labour in search of it [gold] was to wash the earth carried down 
by torrents from the mountains, and to pick out the grains of gold which subsided. . . . 
Thus, though the Spaniards had exerted all the power which they possessed in Mexico, and 
often with indecent rapacity .. . in hopes of satiating their thirst for gold,” etc., m. 69. 
Here we find the “grain of gold upon a mountain’s side” and the “avarice.” See also Robert- 
son, I, 94, 96; 1, 14, 138, 177, 320, 328, 329. 

® Forman, ed. cit., pp. 146-147. To avoid overuse of sic I have refrained from indicating 

all of Keats’s numerous peculiarities of spelling and punctuation. ® Tbid., p. 152. 
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withered and no birds sing. Robertson, as we have noticed, refers fre- 
quently and strikingly to the great lakes of America. Only two pages 
after one description of the lakes, he says the cold winds “almost destroy 
the power of vegetation.” Sedge grows in marshes, and Robertson says 
that in America “prodigious marshes overspread the plains.”™ More- 
over, Keats’s short line “And no birds sing” corresponds to Robertson’s 
statement already quoted that in North America “The number of birds 
is less than in other countries, and the traveller is struck with the amazing 
solitude and silence [italics mine] of its forests." Keats’s verse, of course, 
is similar to Browne’s line in Britannia’s Pastorals, “Let no bird sing” 
(u, 1, 245). But the meaning is different. In essence Robertson says the 
woods are silent because no birds sing and Keats says that no birds sing; 
and this is quite different from what Browne says, Leé no bird sing. In 
one of her poems Edna St. Vincent Millay writes, “Let fall No burning 
leaf”; and this again is quite different from saying that no leaf falls. 
Keats’s line, then, is different in meaning from Browne’s but similar in 
meaning to two passages in Robertson. Moreover, Keats had just been 
reading Robertson’s statement, he had used it (I believe) in the second 
ode to Fanny which was probably written in the same month as La Belle 
Dame, and he was at the time experimenting with the short line. There- 
fore it appears to me likely that he was more indebted to Robertson than 
to Browne for ore of the finest lines in his poetry. 

For the thirteenth line of La Belle Dame Keats first wrote, “I met a 
Lady in the Wilds.”® In October, 1818, when he wrote a poem to the 
unborn child of George and Georgiana Keats, he spoke of it as a “little 
child Of the western wild.” These facts suggest that he was accustomed 
to think of America as “the wilds” and that he was unconsciously draw- 
ing upon Robertson’s description of “the wilds” for the setting of the 
ballad. Later in the poem Keats referred to the “cold hill side.” This 
again may be reminiscent of Robertson’s numerous details concerning 
the cold in North America, some of which I have already quoted.’ The 
fact is that Keats had just been reading Robertson and that the atmos- 


8 Op. cit., 1, 252. 

4 Ibid., 1, 258. “Withered” came from Keats’s personal observation. In March, 1819, in 
the same journal letter in which La Belle Dame appears, Keats wrote, “I go among the 
Fields and catch a glimpse of a Stoat or a fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass.” 
See Forman, ed. cit., p. 316. Surely we have in Keats’s ballad a combination of personal 
observation and details taken from Robertson’s history. 

% Forman, ed. cit., p. 330. . % Tbid., p. 237. 

8? The “cold hillside” may also be reminiscent of the “Panorama of the Ships at the north 
Pole” which Keats saw shortly before writing La Belle Dame. See Forman, ed. cit., p. 329. 
This experience, I believe, reinforced the impressions that Keats had got from reading 
Robertson’s book. 
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phere of that part of Robertson’s history which deals with North America 
is as desolate and chill as the atmosphere of Keats’s poem. It may be also 
that the lines 
She found me roots of relish sweet 
And honey wild and manna dew 


echo passages in Robertson, such as this: 


As the barren country through which they passed afforded hardly any pro- 
visions, they were reduced to feed on berries, roots, and the stalks of green 
maize... .5 


“Honey dew,” of course, appears in both Spenser and Coleridge; it would 
seem to be possible that here Keats’s reading in Robertson reinforced 
his reading in the poets. Robertson, I think, gave Keats the setting and 
the atmosphere, and possibly one or two of the details, for his most 
magical poem. 

Near the beginning of this study I quoted some of Keats’s remarks 

which served as an introduction to his most famous “philosophical”’ 
discussion,® that of the Vale of Soul-Making. Keats says he has been 
reading Robertson’s America. As he continues he shows unconsciously 
that he has been deeply influenced by Rousseauistic ideas. In a state of 
nature, Keats says, that is, specifically, in America, 
Men might seem to inherit quiet of Mind from unsophisticated senses; from 
uncontamination of civilisation; and especially from their being as it were 
estranged from the mutual helps of Society and its mutual injuries—and thereby 
more immediately under the Protection of Providence. . . .” 


But Robertson had opposed Rousseau. Some philosophers, Robertson 
said, and he named Rousseau in a footnote, 


have supposed that man arrives at his highest dignity and excellence long before 
he reaches a state of refinement; and, in the rude simplicity of savage life, dis- 
plays an elevation of sentiment, an independence of mind, and a warmth of 
attachment, for which it is vain to search among the members of polished so- 
cieties. 


This view, Robertson said, is mistaken. He proposed to examine the 
matter exhaustively under nine headings, and he did so thoroughly and 
with admirable caution, quoting the authority of the most reliable in- 


5* Robertson, op. cit., 1, 96. See also 1, 325. 

® Forman, ed. cit., pp. 334-337. I quote the term “philosophical” because, in spite of 
Professor A. C. Bradley’s high praise of the discussion, in the Keats Memorial Volume and 
again in A Miscellany (London: Macmillan, 1929), pp. 189-206, it seems to me chiefly inter- 
esting from a psychological point of view. * Forman, ed. cit., pp. 334-335. 

© Robertson, op. cit., 1, 287. ® Tbid., 1, 288-289. 
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vestigators he could find. He devoted some 130 pages of his text to the 
discussion, and numerous long footnotes. His general conclusion is that 
while savage tribes differ greatly and while each tribe has its virtues as 
well as its vices, still the savage is lazy, stupid, hard, and brutal; and 
savage life is wretched. Keats was impressed. Even in the state of nature, 
he wrote (continuing the passage quoted above, in the same letter in 
which he referred to Robertson): 

even there they had mortal pains to bear as bad; or even worse than BaliJliffs, 
Debts and Poverties of civilised Life—The whole appears to resolve into this— 
that Man is originally “a poor forked creature” subject to the same mischances 
as the beasts of the forest, destined to hardships and disquietude of some kind 
or other.* 


Thus Keats gave up his Rousseauistic conception and accepted Robert- 
son’s more realistic view. 

The central point of Keats’s discussion of the Vale of Soul-Making is 
to be found in his question, “Do you not see how necessary a World of 
Pains and troubles is to school an Intelligence and make it a Soul? 
A Place where the heart must feel and suffer in a thousand diverse 
ways!’ Man “must suffer,” Keats wrote; “he is born to suffer,” Robert- 
son said, and he summarized the “thousand diverse ways”: 


But, whatever be the situation in which man is placed, he is born to suffer... . 
If luxury engenders and nourishes distempers of one specious [sic] the rigour 
and distresses of savage life bring on those of another. . . . In the savage state, 
hardships and fatigue violently assault the constitution. In polished societies, 
intemperance undermines it. It is not easy to determine which of them operates 
with most fatal effect, or tends most to abridge human life.* 


There would be little point in comparing two expressions of such a 
common idea, except that Keats had just been reading Robertson. And 
it may not be fanciful to suppose that, while Keats knew from experience 
the civilized world is hard, he hoped against hope, until he read Robert- 
son, that George would find some sort of Utopia in America. After reading 
the history he gave up this hope. But, one can imagine Keats saying, 
there must be some escape, some compensation; and he decided that the 
very hardness of the world brings its own compensation. Those who 
have suffered greatly will have their reward; intelligence will acquire 
identity, will become ‘‘personally itself,” and will be transmuted into 
Soul. 

Thus it has been shown that Robertson’s influence on Keats may have 
begun in his childhood, perhaps in 1809 or 1810, and that it appeared 


63 Forman, ed. cit., p. 335. * Tbid., p. 336. % Robertson, op. cit., 1, 306-307. 
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strongly in 1816 and even more strongly in 1819, exerting its force from 
April to September. Robertson’s influence appeared in the Chapman’s 
Homer sonnet, in the second ode to Fanny, in the Vision, in La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, and in the most philosophical passage in Keats’s 
letters. In essence Robertson’s influence was opposed to sentimentality 
and to the doctrines of Rousseau. But Keats did not read Robertson 
primarily for philosophical reasons. He read him to find what sort of 
world his brother George had gone to; and he discovered “‘that most 
hateful land, Dungeoner of my friends.” The “friends,” I have shown 
reasons for thinking, were George and Georgiana Keats, and the “hateful 
land” was the land they had been “driven” to, as it is described in 
Robertson’s history. 
H, E. Briccs 
University of Minnesota 











XIII 
FANNY KEATS: BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


N the last letter he is known to have written, John Keats' mentions 
“my sister—who walks about my imagination like a ghost—she is 

so like Tom.” This sister, Fanny, remained more or less a ghost until 
Mrs. Adami published an interesting biography of her in 1937.? 

Letters written to Fanny Keats by her poet-brother, by George Keats, 
and by Fanny Brawne are plentiful, but letters written by her during the 
years in which she lived in England are great rarities; so great, indeed, 
that not one is quoted in the biographies of Keats from Lord Houghton’s 
(1848) to Blanche C. Williams’s (1943), and only one—to Mrs. C. W. 
Dilke—by Mrs. Adami.’ Recently the Harvard Keats Collection has 
acquired from an American descendant of George Keats a remarkably 
interesting letter which Fanny dispatched to Louisville in May, 1826, 
as well as two unpublished letters from Charles Wentworth Dilke to 
George Keats that touch upon her affairs.‘ With the permission of the 
Harvard College Library these and other letters are printed below. 

James Howell, in 1619, spoke of receiving “a She-Letter, for two more 
were enwomb’d in her Body.’® Fanny’s might be similarly described. 
One side of the page is almost covered with a transcript of stanzas from 
Shelley’s Adonais, part of Fanny’s own words being written between 
the columns of stanzas and at right angles to them; on the other side 
Adonais is completed, and in the remaining space Fanny finished her 
own remarks and left room for a brief, formal note by her new husband, 
Valentin Llanos Gutierrez. 

One cannot help regretting that in transcribing Adonais Fanny failed 
to comment on the poem and its allusions. Apparently she had a copy 
of the first, Pisa, edition (1821), which she had intended to send to 
George by a Mr. Sunderland or some other personal messenger. When, 


1 The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (New York, 1935), p. 527 (November 30, 
1820). 

2 Marie Adami, Fanny Keats (London, 1937). 

* Rosa Llanos y Keats wrote to F. H. Day, February 25, 1891: “I should like very much 
to know what has become of the letters of my Mother to my uncle John. I am sure he pre- 
served them, and I have not found them amongst the corespondence of my dear Mother.” 
To the same correspondent on June 9, she expressed her belief that “my uncle John did not 
destroy my Mothers letters.” 

* Those of the dates February 12, 1833, and September, 1838, quoted below. All the let- 
ters I mention, except those of John Keats and Fanny Brawne, are in the Harvard Keats 
Collection. I have attempted to quote them exactly, though I have substituted s for / and 
» for media] u. I am indebted to Professor William A. Jackson for various suggestions and 
to Miss Mabel A. E. Steele, of the Houghton Library, for kindly verifying my transcripts. 

5 Epistolae Ho-Elianae, ed. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1890), 1, 39. 
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after a considerable period of time, none turned up, she felt obliged to 
copy “the wished-for article’ and to equip it with the latest news. She 
made no effort at all to follow Shelley’s printed text closely in capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation; she changed such incorrect forms as it’s to its, 
thier to their; misread various words—for example, unto (1.9) as into, 
earth (4.9) as death, past (12.9) as pass, Into a (15.8) as Into, lightning 
(25.7) as lightening; and without a word of explanation omitted stanzas 
19-24. What she thought of “‘Shelley’s monody”’ is, unfortunately, not 
told. 

Mrs. Adami (pages 107-109) points out that Fanny Keats never saw 
her brother George after 1820; that she was indeed estranged from him 
“by hearing... that George had taken money from John when he 
should not have done so’’;* that “she did not write to George when John 
died, nor for a whole year after”; and that only in 1824 did she come to 
realize “that the accusations against him were unfounded.”’ Mrs. Adami 
(pages 118, 119) also gives details of how in 1823 George had applied to 
the Court of Chancery for a distribution of the bequests made in 1805 
by his grandfather John Jennings: “a capital sum sufficient to bring in 
an income of £50 to his daughter Frances Rawlings, and £1,000 to his 
four grandchildren to be divided equally between them when Fanny the 
youngest came of age... . Between . . . 1810 and 1823 both investments 
were untouched and accumulating interest.” Fanny came of age in June, 
1824, and the Court of Chancery granted George £1,147 and Fanny 
“her own share and those of her two other brothers, making in all 
£3,375.” Mrs. John Jennings had created in 1810 a trust fund of £8,000 
for her four Keats grandchildren. Controlled by their guardian Richard 
Abbey, much of this had been spent by 1824. Abbey’s dealings with this 
trust were likewise investigated by the Court of Chancery. When its 
proceedings were finished in 1825, Fanny’s share “can hardly have 
amounted to less than £600 or £700.” Presumably Abbey had also en- 
couraged George to expect almost as much, had “most shamefully,” as 
Fanny writes, deceived him. In her letter she tells him, “There is some 
property of yours in the Bank standing in my name, being your share of 
Tom’s and John’s property out of Chancery, after paying all debts.” 

All these financial affairs were prominent in Fanny’s mind as she 
wrote. She had never liked Abbey or his wife. John had known of her 
dislike, and his letters to her deal with it sympathetically and tactfully. 
On the contrary, George, Mrs. Adami remarks (page 107), had “never 


*On January 6, 1821, however, George wrote to her: “I am informed you feel disap- 
pointed at not hearing from me, the date of this will show you, you were not forgotten, nor 
will you ever be forgotten altho you may not hear from me very frequently . . . writing 
letters instead of being as formerly a pleasure is now become a task.” 
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lost an opportunity of commending ‘that excellent man Mr. Abbey,’ 
assuming that most of her troubles in his household were imaginary.” 
One can readily understand, then, the satisfaction with which in 1826 
Fanny gave her frank opinions of her former guardian, evidently believ- 
ing that at last George would not object to her description of Abbey as 
“that consummate villain,” as a man not honest from principle but 
“merely because he had no occasion to rob being at the time you were 
in England possessed of considerable property.” 

Mrs. Adami (page 124) could find “no records of Fanny’s life for the 
first two years after her marriage.” The letter to George, however, is 
itself a valuable record. Especially interesting are Fanny’s enthusiastic 
comments on the Spanish husband she had married barely two months 
earlier, on March 30, 1826.7 She had been introduced to Valentin Llanos 
by Fanny Brawne before October 8, 1821.* ““M* Valentine Llanos, the 
gentleman Miss Keats married,’’ Dilke explained to R. M. Milnes on 
December 28, 1846, “is a Spaniard, & came to this country for his 
education.” Both his novels are “fiercely political & hence it has always 
been assumed that he was one of the expatriated. It is possible that the 
revolution prevented his return, & compelled him to get a living by 
teaching languages—but he was certainly in this country before the 
Revolution & received the information relating to it, which is to be 
found in his novels, from others.” Perhaps for 1826 and a bride Fanny’s 
“encomiums” were not too much “exagerated.” Fanny Brawne, at any 
rate, had been favorably impressed by the Spaniard. In a letter of 1821, 
for example, she tells Fanny that Llanos “‘is everything that a Spanish 
Cavalier ought to be...he is extremely gentlemanly and well be- 
haved.”’® Again, in November, 1823, she mentions a Hampstead party 
where Llanos was “the beau of the room.”!® Years later C. C. Clarke 
described him as “a man of liberal principles, very attractive bearing, 
and of more than ordinary accomplishments”; and other writers give 
equally favorable accounts. Dilke and George Keats, however, as time 
passed by held far less flattering opinions. 

Undoubtedly what first aroused the interest of both Fanny Brawne 
and Fanny Keats in Llanos was the fact that he had seen John Keats 


7 Rosa Llanos y Keats wrote to F. H. Day on June 9, 1891: “I find a letter of M* Dilke to 
my dear Mother in 1826, the address to Lewis Esq™* Beaufort Row Chlesea [sic]. This was 
the year my Mother was maried, and as I remember having heard her speak of her friends 
Mr’ and M* Lewis, I think she must have been living with them when she maried. I think 
my Mother left the house of M* Abley [sic] very short time before her mariage.” Presuma- 
bly this passage accounts for Mrs. Adami’s undocumented comments on pp. 122 f. 

® Fred Edgcumbe, Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats (New York, 1937), pp. 44f. 

* The same, pp. 46f. 10 The same, p. 91. 

1 C. C. Clarke and Mary C. Clarke, Recollections of Writers (London, 1878), p. 122. 
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during the poet’s last days in Rome. That the two men were acquainted 
has hitherto been known only from a statement made in 1825 by Gerald 
Griffin:” ““My Spanish friend, Valentine Llanos, was intimate with him 
[Keats], and spoke with him three days before he died.” Mrs. Adami 
(page 113) knew of no reference by either Fanny Brawne or Fanny Keats 
to this association, but in this letter Fanny Keats tells George that 
Llanos “was also known to our dear John.” 

Fanny provides other information of interest. She refers to miniatures 
of Tom and George Keats and to a bust of John made by Frederick 
William Smith, all unmentioned by the poet’s biographers.” She speaks 
in the warmest terms of James Rice, her solicitor,“ and of Dilke, her 
trustee, both of whom, old friends of John Keats, had loyally helped her 
in her dealings with Abbey. Fanny Brawne’s letters to her had ended 
in June, 1824; but here Fanny Brawne and Mrs. Brawne are mentioned 
so casually yet familiarly as to show that Mrs. Adami (page 117) is 
correct in saying that the two girls “were meeting often enough for 
letters to be unnecessary.””® 


12 Daniel Griffin, The Life of Gerald Griffin, 1843 (Dublin, 1857), pp. 146. 

%3 In a letter to Dilke, April 20, 1825, George laments that he has no “Picture, bust, 
Cast” of John. A miniature of George, painted by Severn, is reproduced in M. B. Forman’s 
edition of Keats’s Poetical Works (New York, 1938), volume 1, facing p. Ixxvi. 

4M. B. Forman (The Letters of John Keats, p. xlviii) remarks that Rice, whose partner 
for a time was J. H. Reynolds, “was not alive at the end of 1833.” Actually, as early as 
February 12, 1833, Dilke wrote to George Keats: “Poor Rice . . . is dead—he was the best 
of all who formed the associates of my early life—the best man indeed I ever knew.” 

4% Mrs. Adami (p. 133) asserts that after the death of Mrs. Brawne in November, 1829, 
“Fanny apparently moved next door to stay with the Llanos family.” For this suggestion, 
which seems not to have been advanced elsewhere, no doubt she follows Rosa Llanos y 
Keats, who wrote to F. H. Day on February 25, 1891, “Fanny Brawn lived with my par- 
ents till they left Ingland for Spain.” Rosa added, ““M* Lindo the husband of Fanny lost 
his fortune, and when he died was very badly of.” Mrs. Adami (p. 234) also describes Day’s 
unsuccessful overtures in 1891 to Fanny Brawne Lindon’s son, Herbert, in regard to pub- 
lishing her letters. He can hardly have been surprised at his failure, for earlier still, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1889, Herbert Lindon had written to Day, requesting Day not to publish a photo- 
graph of his mother’s grave (her life, he said, ceased to be public property when she mar- 
ried), and flatly refusing him permission to reproduce her miniature. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Adami (p. 240) considers it “strange that a student so enthusiastic 
and pertinacious as Miss Lowell should be able to contrive to see only two of the thirty-one 
[Fanny Brawne] letters and to make so scanty a use of the whole.” Correspondence in the 
Harvard Keats Collection, however, shows that Miss Lowell did her best. In March, 1922, 
she visited the “anonymous” American possessor, F. H. Day, who withheld all information 
about the person addressed by Fanny Brawne as well as about how the letters came into his 
hands. After a second visit in May, she was promised some “neutral extracts,” but the 
“anonymous” owner took care that she should not learn ‘anything about the person to 
whom Miss Brawne wrote.’ Before 1925, when her biography of Keats was published, she 
had learned the name of Fanny Brawne’s correspondent, and evidently she had been fa- 
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In the letter that follows, Fanny Keats reveals herself as a warm- 
hearted, gossipy correspondent with a sense of humor. If other letters 
of hers were available, we should know far more than we do know today 
about Keats and his circle. 


[Addressed] M* George Keats 
Louisville 
Kentucky 
United States 
America 
(Postmarked] PAID 10 JU 10 1826 
May 31st 1826 

My dear George 


I hear M' Dilke received a letter from you a week, or two ago, as also M* Rice, 
and even that consummate villain Abbey, and yet not one line for your sister, 
does this proceed from indifference, neglect, or revenge for my not having written 
to you, if you wished to punish me I can assure you your silence has produced 
the desired effect, and now a truce to penance if you please and allow me to 
justify myself, and oblige you if I can to pronounce a verdict of not guilty. In 
your last you mentioned a M* Sunderland, by whom I hoped to have sent letters; 
but as you must be aware have never either seen or heard from him, had you 
not expressed a wish for Shelley’s monody" I should have written immediately 
by post but being unwilling to send a letter without the wished-for article I de- 
ferred writing from month to month always hoping that some opportunity would 
offer itself of forwarding it to you, for the future however I shall depend upon 
the post as my best and only friend. I must now communicate a piece of intelli- 
gence which I think will surprise you a little. I am married to a Spaniard of good 





vored with further extracts, not all of them “neutral”; for in her second volume (pp. 133- 
135, 385, 476, 489, 491 f., 529) she quotes from eight of the letters. 

To prolong this footnote by clearing up another matter: Mrs. Adami (p. 240) remarks 
that after 1925 nothing more was heard of the Fanny Brawne letters “until 1934, when a 
typed copy of the whole was presented to Harvard College Library by an anonymous donor. 
... ” She has overlooked the account given of them and Day in S. F. Damon’s Amy Lowell 
(Boston and New York, 1935), pp. 693 f. The volume in the Harvard Keats Collection, not 
presented but purchased on June 26, 1934, is very interesting indeed. It contains the rough 
first proofs (supposed to be unique), cut to page size and mounted, of twenty-one of the 
letters. They are arranged (to keep the numbers assigned to them in the Edgcumbe edition) 
in the following order: 1-10, 12, 14, 20, 21, 30, 11, 31, 26, 28, 29, 22. Then comes a design 
for a printed title-page, which is followed by typewritten copies of 13, 27, 16, 17, 23, 18, 19, 
24, 25, 15, 13, 27, 16, 17, 23, 18, 19, 24, 25, 15. The volume, then, contains all the letters, ten 
of them in two typewritten copies. At the end of Fanny Brawne’s extract from a letter of 
Severn, appended to No. 9, a printed footnote runs: “The folio is numbered 2, and the 
creases in the paper show that another had been folded within it, which was not among the 
letters delivered to me.—F. H. D.” 

16 George Keats asked Dilke on April 20, 1825: “What is thought of Shelly it appears he 
became in [ ] he wrote an elegy on his death which I have requested [ ] mea 
copy of.” The letter is torn. 
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family, and consequently well educated, he is an intimate friend of M"* Brawne 
and is highly respected and esteemed by the Dilke’s as indeed he is by the whole 
circle of his acquaintance, he was also known to our dear John. You will very 
naturally wish to know what kind of a monster he is and as I have so little room 
I must endeavour to give you an idea of his tout ensemble in as few words as 
possible. He is handsome, elegant and graceful in his manners and and [sic] de- 
portment, accomplished and possessed of considerable talent as may be seen 
by two works of which he is the author, called Don Estaban,'’ and Sandoval,'* 
and believe me you have as great reason to be proud of your brother as I have 
of my sister.’* I can safely say with what feelings you may imagine that under 
the canopy of heaven there does not exist a nobler minded or purer hearted being. 
My encomiums may perhaps be thought exagerated; but when M' Dilke writes 
he will probably mention Valentine when you will perceive that my picture is 
not-overeeloured: too highly coloured. We are doing every thing in our power to 
oblige Abbey to refund the money; but I fear we shall not be successful. I thought 
you knew he was not an honest man from principle, but merely because he had 
no occasion to rob being at the time you were in England possessed of consider- 
able property. I find he has deceived you most shamefully respecting the sum 
of money you were to receive out of the Court of Chancery, would to God you 
had sent the power of Attorney to M' Dilke or Rice. There is some property of 
yours in the Bank standing in my name, being your share of Tom’s and John’s 
property out of Chancery, after paying all debts. I cannot say the exact amount; 
but as M' Rice intends sending you a statement I shall refer you to him. When 
you write to M* Dilke I must beg of you to thank him most warmly for his great 
kindness to me, and also M* Rice who has interested himself very much for me. 
I believe you sent a power of Attorney to M' Rice, it has not yet arrived. 

You mentioned having a miniature of Tom’s, I should be delighted if you 
would get it copied for me or send it to England for that purpose the first oppor- 
tunity, my husband is at present copying John’s, and he talks of employing a 
young artist of some merit to make a bust, one has already been made by some 
one of the name of Smith;”° but I am told that it is not good, though it certainly 


7 Or rather, Don Estaban (1825). 18 Sandoval ; or, The Freemason (1826). 

19 Mrs. George Keats (Georgiana Wylie). George wrote Fanny, May 20, 1820: “You can- 
not fail to like M'*. Keats, she has good sense, an excellent temper, and good taste enough 
to dislike this country.” 

% Frederick William Smith, born August 25, 1797, exhibited busts at the Royal Academy 
from 1818 to 1828, winning its gold medal in 1821, and died at Shrewsbury on January 18, 
1835 (Samuel Redgrave, A Dictionary of Artists [London, 1874], pp. 380 f.; Dictionary of 
National Biography (London, 1898], tm, 16; Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts 
[London, 1906], viz, 176). Graves, to whom Mr. T. C. D. Eaves directed my attention, lists 
Smith’s “Bust of the late John Keates” as having been exhibited (catalog number 1023) 
at the Academy in 1822. Some of this information was given by H. B. Forman (Keats’s 
Poetical Works (London, 1883], 1, x1) on the strength of a notice in The London Magazine, 
May, 1822, which I have not seen. Forman remarks: “The probability is that the bust was 
executed after Keats’s death by the aid of the mask; but I have no knowledge on the sub- 
ject.” G. C. Williamson (The Keats Letiers, Papers,and Other Relics Forming the Dilke Be- 
quest in the Hampstead Public Library (London, 1914], p. 105), following Forman, says: 
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bears a very strong resemblance. I should very much like to have your miniature, 
given to me by John; but now in the possession of Mt H Wylie,” it was lent to 
him to copy. I would call upon him, but am not acquainted with his place of 
residence as Miss Brawne informs me he has left the Hampstead Road, perhaps 
you will be kind enough to mention my wish to him.” 

A short time since I accidently met with Charles Clark of Enfield, he is now 
a partner of Hunt’s the editor of the Examiner.“ Old Clark is dead™ and his 
wife is living at a small village near Bath, one of the Miss C’s married very well 
and the other resides with her mother.** Hodgkinson™ and Johnson are: prosper- 
ous I believe: the latter is not yet married—Frith is married and keeps a grocers 
shop in Bishopsgate St Beilby is married or ought to be to Sarah?’ who lived at 
Pancrass Lane when you were there,”* he has two or three children. Wilkinson”® 





“This bust has been entirely lost sight of, and none of the various writers upon Keats have 
been able to state where it now is.” It may or may not have been the bust which Keats’s 
publisher, John Taylor, on February 13, 1845, told Edward Moxon he owned. Fanny’s 
“young artist of some merit” was probably Patrick MacDowell, R.A. (1799-1870), whose 
first bust was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1822. According to Williamson (p. 110), 
on September 9, 1828, MacDowell made a bust of Keats “under the supervision of the 
poet’s sister Fanny . . . and Fanny Brawne.” It was bequeathed by Dilke to the Hampstead 
Public Library. * George Keats’s brother-in-law. 

® These remarks explain a passage, not annotated by Edgcumbe, of December 13, 1821, 
in the Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, p. 55: “I have not written to Mr. Wylie nor 
am I sure that I shall ever summon courage to do so— . . . so dont feel disappointed if you 
never get the picture at all—To be sure it is very dishonest of him to keep it.” 

% The publishing firm of Hunt and Clarke, 38 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, the 
former being Henry, son of John Hunt, was formed in succession to that of John and Leigh 
Hunt in 1826. It failed in 1829. See P. P. Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (London, 
1922), pp. 387, 416; M. B. Forman, The Letters of John Keats, pp. xxxvi f.; The Post-Office 
London Directory for 1827. 

* John Clarke, master of the Enfield school, where Keats studied for five years, died in 
December, 1820 (C. C. Clarke and Mary C. Clarke, Recollections of Writers, p. 29). 

% Mrs. John Clarke, Mary C. Clarke (My Long Life [New York, 1896], p. 49) writes, 
lived “at Frome, in Somersetshire, with her unmarried youngest daughter [Eliza]. . . . Her 
married daughter, Mrs. Towers, resided at some miles distant from her, at Standerwick.” 
Isabella Jane Towers was the author of The Children’s Fireside (1828). 

% Hodgkinson was Abbey’s junior partner, “whose name,”’ Keats said in 1819 (Letters, 
ed. M. B. Forman, pp. 376, 498), “I cannot bear to write,” and about whose illness in July, 
1820, he rejoiced. 

7 T have not identified Johnson, Frith, and the Beilbys. The only grocer named Frith 
listed in The Post-Office London Directory for 1827 (I have seen no others of appropriate 
date) is Robert James Frith, grocer and tea-dealer, 69 Shoreditch. N. I. White (Shelley 
[New York, 1940], 1, 17) mentions “a Mr. Beilby,” a friend of Shelley’s in 1818. There were 
also a publisher and a paper manufacturer of that name. 

%8 George Keats worked for Abbey and Cocks, wholesale tea-dealers, 4 Pancras Lane, and 
lived there until a quarrel with Hodgkinson drove him away around November 20, 1816 
(Amy Lowell, John Keats [Boston and New York, 1925], 1, 186). 

%® Writing to George on April 15, 1817, John (Leéters, ed. M. B. Forman, p. 18) urges him 
to tell “how you get on with Wilkinson’s plan.” Miss Lowell (John Keats, 1, 298) explains 
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is dead—This is poor news but I have none more interesting to communicate if 
our friends will not marry, and die, and thus afford me the employment of being 
the reporter for America it is no fault of mine. With best love to my sister and 
little neices, and earnestly requesting you to answer this soon I remain my dear 
Geo 
Your most affec Sister 
F. M. Llanos. 


Then comes Llanos’s note: 


My dear Sir and brother. 


The indissoluble engagements I have lately entered into with our dear Fanny 
render excusable the liberty I now take of writing to you, to assure you that 
though we are both strangers to each other, I shall feel a great pleasure in culti- 
vating your friendship and in subscribing myself your affect. brother and servant. 

V. Llanos. 


Writing to Dilke on October 18, 1826, George Keats gives a sort of 
commentary on Fanny’s letter: 


The Power of Attorney sent by Turner will I fear prove useless, the Lawyer 
who drew it out having ommitted the Christian names of R & R*° and the words 
jointly and severally. The one sent to Abbey was on a printed form sent by him 
to me to fill up and execute. I have not yet made up my mind if I shall forward 
another, or wait to hear from Rice if the one forwarded will or will not answer 
the purpose, I am rather inclined to the latter course considering that some mis- 
take may be made in any other we may manufacture here, the necessity of send- 
ing a Form cannot fail to occur to him as it did to Abbey. . . . Accept my warmest 
thanks for the trouble you have taken in my concerns and be assured that the 
obligation thus conferred shall never be forgotten . . . that you have been suc- 
cessfull and of so much service to Fanny and myself I know will be most gratify- 
ing to you . . . she begs me to express her gratitude. Expecting to receive from 
Rice an exact statement of all accounts I will make no observations on that you 
have sent—To reallize such sums would place me in a most commanding situa- 
tion, in this Country where money is so scarce. . . . Abbey is entitled to a con- 
siderable allowance on account of advances for Tom who spent at all times more 
than double the Interest of his money, he advanced some when Tom went to 
Lyons*' and subsequently to John & myself on account of the assistance we gave 
him, what would be a fair charge I don’t know. As you direct I have drawn on 
you for two Hundred and twenty five Pounds Sterling at 35 days sight.™... 
Best wishes to M™. D. & Charley and love to M™. Llanos. ... 


that the question “probably refers to some new business venture which George had started 
upon.” Miss Naomi J. Kirk, in her “Memoir of George Keats” (Keats’s Poetical Works 
[New York, 1938], 1, lxxxi), thinks it possible that George had “a temporary position in the 
law office of one Wilkinson. So much is hinted at in letters.” 

% Rice and Reynolds. #1 See Miss Lowell’s John Keats, 1, 172. 

* George told Dilke on March 25, 1828: “He [Rice] wrote on the 5“ April 1827 . . . in- 
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According to Mrs. Adami (page 134) Fanny gave her husband £2,000 
“to promote a bridle-bit patent,”* and he promptly lost the money; 
then Llanos disputed a bill presented by Rice and Reynolds, so that 
Dilke stepped in and placed Fanny’s “marriage settlement funds in the 
Court of Chancery.” Fanny, she says, “wrote for advice to her cautious 
brother George,” whose letters “show that he understood.” Some of 
them, on the contrary, show that the brother and sister were on none 
too cordial terms, and that the dispute with Reynolds was more serious 
than Fanny’s biographer makes out. It involved money owed to Fanny, 
and in it the Spaniard had the right, Reynolds the wrong, side. 

George wrote to Dilke on May 11, 1832: 


I cannot help seeing that my Sister neglects me, she never writes but when she 
requires something of me, she now complains that I have neglected her, and 
treated her with coldness when she was unprotected and without a home, inas- 
much as I did not urge her with sufficient ardour to come to America when she 
left Abbey, and arrange a plan through you to bring her out. I did invite her, 
and proposed to meet her at New York. Could I do more at a time when my 
circumstances were such as to render such a journey most inconvenient.* M* 
Llanos complains bitterly of Reynolds, and I fear Reynolds is to blame, and hope 
he will do justice without the horrors of a law suit, which Mr’ L. threatens as 
his only recourse. I have proposed Reynolds to divide with him the loss sustained 
in consequence of his inattention to his acceptance. I should not have renewed 
the question but that the money is now of importance to my Sister, who wants 
[sic] for a journey to Spain. I fear Llanos is doing badly, and has been imposed 
upon by some of his spanish Friends; I expected such a result from the extrava- 





forming me that my Sister was indebted to me £7.18.7 money and £341.11.9. stock.” He 
then sadly complains of how Rice had accepted his draft for £350 on October 5, 1827, and 
yet of how on January 7, 1828, it was protested for non-payment. The draft remained un- 
paid when he wrote again to Dilke on April 18, 1828, but in a letter of July 12, 1828, he 
thanks Dilke for his good offices with Rice and acknowledges a remittance for £450. 
George’s financial troubles continued, involving him in a serious misunderstanding with 
Dilke. Writing to him on November 14, 1829, George tried to explain his actions and for- 
mally renounced “any claim whatever” on Dilke. Some twenty years later (December 28, 
1846) Dilke went into considerable details to defend George’s conduct to Milnes against 
the charges of C. A. Brown, ending, “I doubt whether George received altogether more than 
£2300 or £2400” when the property was finally divided. As everybody knows, because of 
his explanation Milnes, in the Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats (London, 
1848, 11, 39-42) took pains to say that after Keats’s death his friends acknowledged “that 
they had been deceived by appearances and that they fully acquitted him [George] of un- 
fraternal and ungenerous conduct.” 

% It is recorded, as “bits,” to Valentine Llanos, No. 5734, December 15, 1828, in Bennet 
Woodcroft’s Alphabetical Index of Patentees of Inventions, From March 2, 1617... to 
October 1, 1852 (London, 1854), p. 342. 

* See Fanny’s letter of August, 1824 (Mrs. Adami, p. 108), in which she tells of having 
considered accepting George’s invitation to Louisville. 
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gant hopes expressed by my Sister when writing about the patent. Seeming short 
roads to wealth most frequently terminate in blind alleys. Has he not been too 
free with the character of spanish royalty to expect a quiet residence in Spain, 
particularly now that the portuguese war is likely to rouse the Spanish liberals. 
I; you think there is danger in his path oblige me by pointing it out to him... . 


On February 12, 1833, Dilke answered George, giving his version of 
the Llanos-Reynolds quarrel and his opinions of Llanos: 


You ask about the existing difference between Reynolds & Llanos. From the 
first I declined all interference. I do not see how it is possible that Llanos can be 
wrong, but unfortunately being right does not alter his position, or at all tend 
to a settlement.—I know too much of Reynolds affairs to intermeddle—they 
have been long desperate. I should not choose to say so if you were this side the 
Atlantic—When delay arises from total incapacity to pay money, there is no 
interference can serve, & as I had no chance myself, it would have been ridiculous 
to intermeddle for others.—You must not return this information to England— 
The Llianos must be aware of it—but my name would be authority & place me 
in a position of great difficulty.—As to advising Llanos about Spain, he is un- 
fortunately not the man to take advice or to think he wants it.—I believe him 
to be a very honorable man, but as weak as a child. There never was any specu- 
lation so silly as his patent bits—I was compelled to tell him so, because applica- 
tion was made to Rice & myself to lend the trust money—We had three sides 
of an argumentative letter to prove that the money was put in trust by your 
grandmother &c for the benefit of his wife & children & as this speculation was 
for the benefit of his wife & children we were bound &c. The Lynn Sister** was 
agreed on this, although when the scheme failed, the latter said it would have 
been very wrong & had totally forgotten that she had ever thought otherwise. 


Replying to Dilke on November 23, 1833, George Keats expresses his 
regret at hearing about the financial troubles of Reynolds, whom he had 
supposed to be well off, speaks of his intention to assist Fanny, and pays 
his own disrespects to Llanos’s lack of common sense: 


I am sorry to hear to the contrary [that is, about Reynolds’s poverty], altho’ 
it is certainly better that he should fail in his engagements in consequence of 
want of means than because he is too avaricious to disgorge from a full purse. 
I thought him strangely negligent of my just demands—he may be even now 
obtaining money from Abbey on my account, could you ascertain anything on 
that subject without disagreeable consequences. It is most likely that he has 
not honoured my order in favour of M"™. Llanos which I very much regret since 
I feel that when I am living in comparative ease and affluence she should not 
be needing. . . . I console myself however with the consideration that I shall 
probably be in a situation to help her if ever she should need assistance to live, 
now she says she wants money to travel. It seems almost impossible that the 
author of so many decent books that treat of character and human nature should 


% T do not understand “Lynn.” 
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be so very deficient in common sagacity as M* Llanos appears to be, a little 
friction among our acute Americans would be of service to him.... 


After the Llanos family went to Spain in 1833 George lost all touch 
with them. In a postscript to a letter of March 1, 1838, he confesses to 
Dilke: “I have not heard any thing of Fanny since she left London for 
Spain, I have been putting off endeavouring to learn about her till I 
could come to England, I feel most anxious to hear of her fortunes, Tell 
me if you have heard of her since she left London.” In September Dilke 
forwarded information that supplements Mrs. Adami’s (page 141). The 
only “documentary reference” she could find to the Llanos family during 
their first years in Spain comes from George Borrow’s Bible in Spain 
(1843)*—a reference to Llanos’s position as private secretary to the 
Spanish prime minister, Juan Alvarez y Mendizabal (1790-1853), who 
was raised to power by Maria Christina on September 14, 1835, and 
resigned on May 12, 1836.’ Dilke writes: 


Now of y* sister—She & her husband & family are still in Spain—He made a 
jump at fortune sometime since & was Secry to Mendizabel the Minister—The 
Minister fell & of course the Secry. From what I collect I conclude that he is 
well enough off although like most ex-ministers & ex secretaries he is not only 
[out] of place but out of humour—They do say, but no doubt that is a party 
libel that his brother, whom he got appointed commissr genl, has made a good 
deal of money—I only hope Llianos secured a portion—a per centage—As how- 
ever I am y* Sister’s Trustee I infer that money matters are not very urgent, 
as he draws at wide intervals only for the dividends. 


The same inference held good in 1846. On December 28 he writes to 
Milnes: 

While in office he [Llanos] contrived to buy some church property, & in this way 
or someway, has become a reasonably prosperous* gentleman. I infer so far, 
curiously enough, I have this day received a letter from him, wherein he request 
[sic] me to receive & pay the dividends due to M™ Llanos from June 1842! Now 
a man must be reasonably well off who leaves dividends unclaimed for four 
years & a half. 


So complete was the break between George Keats and Fanny Llanos 
that years passed before she even heard of his death at Louisville on 


% Dilke misquoted his words to Milnes (December 28, 1846): “Borrow, in his ‘Spain,’ 
mentions an interview with the Minister & speaks of the ‘fine intellectual head’ of the Sec- 
retary, a judgement in which I do not agree.” 

37 E. B. d’Auvergne, A Queen at Bay (London, 1910), p. 133; William Bollaert, The Wars 
of Succession of Portugal and Spain (London, 1870), m, 211. 

%8 Mrs. Adami (p. 142), quoting a few phrases from this same letter, reads “an uncom- 
monly prosperous,” which scarcely agrees with “reasonably well off.” 
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December 24, 1841. “Is it not strange,”’ Dilke, in the letter I have been 
quoting, asks Milnes, “that in his [Llanos’s] letter dated 6“ ins‘ he in- 
quires what news from George & his family? I presume there can be no 
doubt that George is dead.” Again in an undated letter of 1848, acknowl- 
edging a copy of the Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats 
(1848) sent him for Fanny Llanos, he told Milnes: 


The volumes intended for M* Llanos I have no means of forwarding to her. 
The last letter, the third of enquiry after George & his family, I received only 
six weeks since! It was dated Valladolid & there, I suppose, she is residing for 
the present. I am so ignorant of the authority on which George’s death was re- 
ported, that heretofore I evaded the subject. 


Presumably he told Fanny of her brother’s death shortly thereafter. 
Her next news from the American kinsfolk came from her nieces years 
later. 
Hyper E. ROLLINS 
Harvard University 
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XIV 


THE BEARING OF SCIENCE ON THE THOUGHT OF 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


RTHUR HUGH CLOUGH died at the age of forty-two just two 
years after the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species. The main 
body of his slender volume of work! was done by 1859, and it is barely 
probable that he knew Darwin’s epoch-making study or had even heard 
of it.2? But Darwin, one must remember, climaxed a period of continuing 
scientific research on the results of which speculation had abundantly 
fed. Clough’s adult years coincided with the last twenty years or so of 
this period. Such circumstances as the appearance of Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology or the impact on English religious thinking of Strauss and 
German higher criticism, on the one hand, and the emergence of the 
Oxford Movement with its appeal to the principle of authority, on the 
other, could not but evoke from sensitive and thoughtful minds some 
significant response. In the period that produced Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam, Clough’s response was equally or more significant. Though their 
inward struggles were not unlike, the resolution for Clough differs suffi- 
ciently from Tennyson’s to repay careful study of his thought.* I fancy 
that of the two Clough’s mind and the upshot of his speculation are the 
more congenial to the twentieth century. 

The effect of science upon the thinking of Clough may be traced down 
several paths—his interest in scientific investigation, the importance he 
assigned to the objective attitude, his rejection of authority, his ac- 
quaintance with German research and Biblical criticism, his evolutionary 
outlook, and finally his religious persuasions. 


1 Clough’s poems, letters, and essays are available in several editions. References here- 
after to other than the Poems (London, 1895), and Prose Remains, ed. by his wife (London, 
1888), are specifically indicated. With exceptions noted, letters are from the Prose Remains, 
henceforth designated by the initials P. R. 

2 Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared in 1859; the prospectus of Spencer’s Synthetic 
Philosophy in 1860. Clough died in 1861. Spencer records in his Autobiography (New York, 
1904), m, 70-71, having seen a good deal of Clough during September, 1860, and having 
“already seen a little of him previously in London.” Clough at the time was started on a 
futile search to regain his broken health and “took little share in general conversation.” 
Recent loss of his mother may sufficiently account for his reticence. I find no indication 
that Clough knew Darwin at all. 

8 Significant recent studies of Clough include: James Insley Osborne, Arthur Hugh Clough 
(London, 1919); Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London 
and New York, 1932); and Goldie Levy, Arthur Hugh Clough (London, 1938). My own 
reading having led to significant divergencies of interpretation, I offer this study as a con- 
tribution toward a juster appreciation of the poet. The consensus of criticism since Clough’s 
death has erred in overemphasizing his doubt and consequently making him out a failure. 
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Although in his work specific references to science are scattered, enough 
exist to show that he kept abreast of developments and that he con- 
sidered the scientific method an important avenue to truth. A letter 
that he wrote to his sister from Chester‘ reveals a boyish enthusiasm for 
scientific study, and, though not in itself of much importance, gives the 
first indication of an interest that was to persist and grow during his 
lifetime. As late as 1857, in a letter to Emerson, he told of attending 
lectures by the great scientists of the period—Owen and Faraday.' Ironic 
treatments in his poems referring emotions like rapture or hope to “lucky 
chance of happier-tempered coffee’”* or “‘mere idle motions of the blood’’”’ 
allude apparently to extravagant claims of mechanistic psychology. In 
the dispute between Mill and Whewell over the meaning of induction 
as a process of reasoning,*® Clough evidently felt that the former’s position 
was the stronger. He read Mill’s Logic with interest, finding it “stringent, 
if not sound” (sound, obviously, in the sense of orthodox).* He thought 
that Whewell, on the other hand, might rise to the episcopate on the 
strength of his “orthodox inductive philosophy.’”® Coming from Clough, 
this was favorable criticism of the one, and adverse criticism of the other. 
These facts alone, appearing incidentally in his letters and poems, give 
adequate evidence of a mind keenly alive to one important intellectual 
movement of the nineteenth century—the scientific. 

Of particular significance, however, is the place to which Clough as- 
signed Newton and his co-discoverers in the development of English 
literature. The spirit they represented, he said, speaking before an Ameri- 
can audience, must be as highly treasured as “Shakespeare’s intellectual 
or Milton’s moral sublimities”’: 


This austere love of truth; this righteous abhorrence of illusion; this rigorous, 
uncompromising rejection of the vague, the untestified, the merely probable; 
this stern conscientious determination without paltering and prevarication to 
admit, if things are bad, that they are so; this resolute, upright purpose, as of 
some transcendental man of business, to go thoroughly into the accounts of the 
world and make out once for all how they stand: such a spirit as this, I may say, 
I think, claims more than our attention—claims our reverence." 


* P.R., p. 57. 

5 Emerson-Clough Letters, ed. H. F. Lowry and R. L. Rusk (Cleveland, 1934), Letter 30, 
dated March 23, 1857. The lectures to which Clough referred were on Fossil Mammalia 
and Conservation of Forces. 

* “Dipsychus,” Poems, p. 152. 

7 “Seven Sonnets on the Thought of Death,” ibid., p. 322. 

* Vide John Stuart Mill, System of Logic (New York, 1873), p. 219 et al. 

* Letter to J. P. Gell, Oct. 8, 1843. 

© Letter to Charles E. Norton, Feb. 20, 1854. 

1 “Development of English Literature,” P. R., pp. 347-348. 
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At the same time, he insisted, must be recognized the inadequacy of 
“pure intellectual action”; an ear to the “plain calls of humanity” must 
be the moral equipment justifying the scientist’s calling and the phi- 
losopher’s search.” 

This creed of testing all things plainly ran athwart the basic assump- 
tions of the Tractarian movement, which during the early years of 
Ciough’s maturity was agitating Oxford and the Anglican Church. 
Coming as Balliol scholar fresh from the moral ministrations of Doctor 
Arnold of Rugby, Clough was at first attracted by the teachings of the 
new movement. It seemed to supply needed sentiment and warmth to 
the High Church, which all the while rested on an intellectual support 
that the Evangelicals lacked.” It answered, moreover, to that feeling for 
humanity which characterized the romantics, by holding up the ideal of 
a corporate life—the embodiment of the brotherhood of man in an ec- 
clesiastical organization. It promised a vital spiritual life to dispel the 
apathy which had stolen over cultivated adherents of the church. Pre- 
disposed by the habit of open-mindedness that Doctor Arnold inculcated 
in his best students,“ Clough, as he himself says, was drawn “like a 
straw... up the draught of a chimney’ by the ardor with which the 
Tractarians argued their cause. But their persistent dialectic began to 
pall on him, and by the end of his first year at Oxford he was writing to 
his friend J. N. Simpkinson, at Cambridge, that he hoped “to escape the 
vortex of philosophism and discussion (whereof Ward is the centre), as 
it is the most exhausting exercise in the world.”* Between him and the 
Newmanists disagreement was fundamental. Their appeal to the prin- 
ciple of authority’ and to the highly organized church of the patristic 
age and the seventeenth century as a model for religious life, given once 
for all,’* violated his “sense of perfect freedom of inquiry.”’® Clough 


2 Thid., p. 348. 

18 Vide V. F. Storr, The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century (Lon- 
don, 1913), pp. 81 ff., for enlargement of this point. 

4 Vide Arthur P. Stanley, Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold (New York, 1899), 
passim. % P. R., p. 15: Mrs. Clough’s Memoir. 

16 Dated 1839, ébid., p. 85. The parenthesis refers to William G. Ward. 

17 Newman’s Apologia (London, 1918), p. 288: “Liberalism [is] false liberty of thought 

.. the mistake of subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines which are in 
their nature beyond and independent of it, and of claiming to determine on intrinsic 
grounds the truth and value of propositions which rest for their reception simply on the 
external authority of the Divine Word.” 

18 Tbid., p. 93: “. . . we were upholding that primitive Christianity which was delivered 
for all time by the early teachers of the Church, and which was registered and attested 
in the Anglican formularies and by the Anglican divines.” He would return “not to the 
sixteenth century, but to the seventeenth.” 

9 Letter to J. P. Gell, November 25, 1844. 
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objected that “Newman falls down and worships because he does not 
know, and knows he does not know. I think others are more right who 
say boldly, we don’t understand it, and therefore we won’t fall down and 
worship it.”° For him the emphasis that the Oxford reformers placed on 
ritual still left the question, What shall I do? unanswered.” Clough knew 
that to attempt to duplicate a golden past was idle: 


. .. to pervert 
Ancient real facts to modern unreal dreams 
And build up baseless fabrics of romance 
And heroism upon historic sand.” 


Invoking authority and the glamour of the past, the Tractarians seemed 
to him thus fundamentally to have erred. 

Clough’s refusal to see in a Golden Age of the past more than a 
“modern unreal dream”’ was not a denial of the continuity of history. In 
fact, it was an affirmation of the principle. Clough was no provincial, 
immersed in the present. But for him the attitude proper to rational 
beings appeared to be that which seeks in the past a suggestive rather 
than prescriptive meaning. The Hegelian idea of development had un- 
doubtedly found fertile lodging in his mind; for, like Hegel, Clough looks 
upon the history of phenomena as a continuing process.” 

Just how extensively Clough acquainted himself with German thought 
would perhaps be impossible to say, but considerable acquaintance is 
indubitable. It is probably safe to assume that he read much more than 
his letters specifically record or his poems and essays indicate.™ A refer- 
ence to the new idealistic philosophy, in a criticism that he wrote for the 
North American Review, certainly grows from more than casual ac- 
quaintanceship. Pointing to the difference “between two totally differ- 
ent, repugnant, and hostile theories of life” represented by the poems of 


* Letter to his sister, May, 1847. 

21 “Review of Mr. Newman’s ‘The Soul’,” Poems and Prose Remains (London, 1869), 
1, 303. 2 “TDipsychus,” Poems, p. 152. 

%3 It is true that Newman tried to justify doctrinal innovations in the Catholic Church 
by the theory of development, which he expresses in biological terms, and thus to reconcile 
religious and scientific thought. [An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (Lon- 
don, 1846), esp. Chs. 1 and m.] But by invoking the dogma of papal infallibility to deter- 
mine the true course of growth, he employs a product of the development to exercise a 
function that could only be accomplished by an agency external to the process. Newman 
came to see, after he entered the Roman church, that the two ideas are incompatible, and 
abandoned the attempt. In many ways his essay remains, nevertheless, a lucid and highly 
suggestive study. 

% Clough refers specifically to Goethe, Schiller, Niebuhr, Kant, and Strauss.—As early 
as 1839, at the age of 20, he was reading German literature in the original. Letter to J. N. 
Simpkinson, December 21, 1839. 
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Alexander Smith and the Empedocles and Sirayed Reveler of his friend 
Matthew Arnold, he asks: 


. - » will the reader be content to bow down with us in this place, and acknowledge 
the presence of that highest object of worship among the modern Germans, an 
antimony? (That is, O unlearned reader, ignorant, not impossibly, of Kant and 
the modern German religion—in brief, a contradiction in terms, the ordinary 
phenomenal form of a noumenal verity; as, for example, the world must have had 
a beginning, and, the world cannot have had a beginning, in the transcendental 
fusion or confusion of which consists the Intelligible or unintelligible truth.) 
Will you be content, O reader, to plod in German manner over miles of a straight 
road, that seems to lead somewhere, with the prospect of arriving at last at some 
point where it will divide at equal angles, and lead equally in two opposite direc- 
tions, where you may therefore safely pause, and thankfully set up your rest, 
and adore in sacred doubt the Supreme Bifurcation?** 


The delightful edge of satire expresses Clough’s dissatisfaction with one 
tendency of Kantian and post-Kantian dialectic. 

At the same time he recognized the reasonableness of many practical 
conclusions derived by the dialectic method. Common sense, too, pointed 
the need for applying the canons of science to mythology, to the com- 
parative study of language, to secular history—and if to these, why not 
to Biblical history? With the most advanced research in this direction, 
Clough was in agreement. Not long after entering Oxford, he called it a 
“bulwark against Newmanism.”” The Oxford “‘way of reading and con- 
sidering Scripture—such a contrast to the German fashions’’?’—struck 
him as inadequate. Reading Niebuhr and Strauss at about this time must 
have contributed a good deal to his doubting frame of mind.”* Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome affected him much as it had previously inspired Doctor 
Arnold.”® But Clough went beyond his teacher. He was willing to submit 
the evidence of religion to the same tests of veracity that Niebuhr ap- 


% “Review of Some Modern Poems,” P. R., pp. 371-372. 

% Letter tc J. P. Gell, May 2, 1839. 37 Idem, May 8, 1838. 

8 Strauss’s Leben Jesu appeared in 1835, but was not translated into English in a popular 
edition until 1845. I think it highly probable that Clough read it in the original German. 
Thomas Arnold, “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Sketch,” Nineteenth Century, xtm (January, 
1898), 105, recalls: “He became acquainted after coming into residence at Oxford with the 
writings of the Tiibingen school, and seems to have held that the mythical theory of Strauss, 
and the New Testament chronology of Baur, were alike unanswerable. But on the spiritual 
side his Christianity was not so easily shaken.” 

2 Stanley writes (op. cit., 1, 53): “In the study of this work, which was the first German 
book he ever read, and for the sake of reading which he had learned that language, a new 
intellectual world dawned upon him, not only in the subject to which it related, but in the 
disclosure to him of the depth and research of German literature.” On the other hand, 
Arnold was apparently averse to examining the New Testament in the same spirit as 
Strauss had done. Witness Arnold’s letter to Thomas Burbidge, October 2, 1839. 
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plied to secular subjects. Strauss’s Life of Jesus convinced him that re- 
ligion needed to revise many of its traditional assumptions. By regarding 
all miracle as unhistorical and trying the Gospel record by standards of 
consistency, Strauss had reduced the life of Jesus to a mythical basis. 
In so doing, however, he had conformed to the Hegelian doctrines of the 
immanence of the universal Spirit and of the superiority of the Christian 
religion in its presentment of the supreme example of Spirit in Jesus. 
Both Niebuhr and Strauss applied to concrete subject matter the philo- 
sophical idea of development, one in the field of secular history, the other 
to sacred story. The critical acumen and wealth of erudition that went 
into their work were as stimulating to Clough’s receptive mind as the 
embodied results were alarming to orthodox opinion. 

In the controversy bred by the introduction of higher criticism into 
England, Clough was ready to recognize that belief is invalid unless it be 
in fundamental agreement with reason. He could sympathize, to be sure, 
with those who clung unquestioningly to the faiths of their fathers. Per- 
plexed indeed were the exploratory ways of doubt, and he could at times 
envy the serenity of mind that a closed faith may confer. Blessed are 
they that have not seen!—begins one brief poem in this mood.*® Yet to 
deny the validity of reason, he felt, would be to blaspheme the Giver of 
this divinest of gifts. Only by reason’s aid could religion come to ma- 
turity. Many continued to see in higher criticism of the Bible, as Van 
Mildert had in 1814, an assault on a work of which “it is impossible even 
to imagine a failure, either in judgment or in integrity.” Clough firmly 
rejected the traditional theory of verbal inspiration. 

However painful the transition, he knew that man must accommodate 
his life and religion to a genetic interpretation of history. More than a 
decade before Spencer formulated his philosophy of evolution or before 
Darwin set forth his experimentally verified theories of natural selection 
and human descent, Clough identified himself with the tendencies of 
modern thought. He has not often been grouped with his greater con- 
temporaries, Tennyson and Browning, as a poet who expresses evolu- 
tionary ideas;* yet the right of such association clearly is his. Like them, 
he sees man as product of all that has gone before, though in Clough’s 


%® Poems, pp. 189-190.—The poem ends significantly: 

O blest, unless ’tis proved by fact 
A dream impossible to act. 

* Quoted by Storr, op. cit., p. 177. 

* Cf. Edward Berdoe, “Browning as a Scientific Poet,” Browning Society’s Papers, Xxx; 
Lionel Stevenson, Darwin among the Poets (Chicago, 1932); Joseph Warren Beach, The 
Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New York, 1936), Chs. xv and 
xv1; and Tennyson’s In Memoriam, esp. liv—lvi, cxviii, cxx, cxxiii. 
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work the idea does not often come to the surface in concrete expression. 
This fact, I presume, accounts for the failure generally to identify Clough 
in any way with the scientific movement. Less justifiable is the conclusion 
at which Osborne arrives in his biographical study of Clough. A “firm 
belief in some theory of evolution,” says he, might have made Clough 
a true pragmatist. Lacking this, he had naught to substitute for the 
God of his youth. 


He had no training in science, and little that was scientific in his habit of mind. 
There is nothing to show it ever occurred to him that hope could come from this 
source. If he read the great books that paved the way for Darwin, he never 


speaks of them.* 


If to be “scientific” in habit of mind means a disposition to accept in- 
ferences drawn from facts or to distrust @ priori conclusions, then surely 
Clough deserves the designation. In view, moreover, of Clough’s ac- 
quaintance with work proceeding in the van of German thought and his 
interest in the leading scientific thought in his own country, these state- 
ments do him grave injustice. Is it not conceivable that Clough was more 
clearly aware than his biographer of the limitations of science? 

The poem that best embodies Clough’s understanding of the idea of 
development is one of his early pieces, entitled Natura Naturans, first 
published in his Ambarvalia in 1849. That all being is at bottom a unity, 
invisible cords of attraction and communication binding the parts that 
evolve from this ground, is the theme of the poem. At first thought, the 
occasion may seem too slight for poetic treatment. Beside the poet as he 
rides second-class, another passenger, a girl, takes her seat, and though 
neither speaks nor ever sees the other again, there steals from one to 
other some chemic essence that awakens “young Desire.” Upon so casual 
a subject Clough builds the groundwork for a philosophy of love, the 
notion, namely, that it climaxes a cosmic series of growth. The poem 
deserves quoting at some length for its wider bearing on the totality of 
Clough’s thought: 

Yet owned we, fused in one, 

The Power which e’en in stones and earths 
By blind elections felt, in forms 

Organic breeds to myriad births ; 
By lichen small on granite wall 

Approved, its faintest feeblest stir 
Slow spreading, strengthening long, at last 

Vibrated full in me and her. 


The lily grew to pendent head, 


® Osborne, op. cit., p. 153. * Poems, p. 262. 
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To vernal airs the mossy bank 
Its sheeny primrose spangles spread, 
In roof o’er roof of shade sun-proof 
Did cedar strong itself outclimb, 
And altitude of aloe proud 
Aspire in floreal crown sublime; 
Flashed flickering forth fantastic flies, 
Big bees their burly bodies swung, 
Rooks roused with civic din the elms, 
And lark its wild reveillez rung; 
In Libyan dell the light gazelle, 
The leopard lithe in Indian glade, 
And dolphin, brightening tropic seas, 
In us were living, leapt ard played: 
Their shells did slow crustacea build, 
Their gilded skins did snakes renew. 
While mightier spines for loftier kind 
Their types in amplest limbs outgrew; 
Yea, close comprest in human breast, 
What moss, and tree, and livelier thing, 
What Earth, Sun, Star of force possesst, 
Lay budding, burgeoning forth for Spring.* 


Here, in brief, is a synthesis of the stages of evolution, beginning at the 
geologic level, ascending with increasing complexity through plant and 
animal life, and arriving finally at the human plane—where the power of 
love driving through all being comes at last to self-consciousness. If 
Beach is correct in his deductions that Browning’s and Tennyson’s evo- 
lutionary theories were metaphysical (Hegelian) simply, rather than 
scientific (Darwinian), Clough has taken up an advanced position. 
Much of the poem at hand, of course, might be read in terms of pan- 
theism or of the theory of the scale of being that Clough could have 
found in Coleridge,*” were it not for the significant phrase: 


. .. for loftier kind 
Their types in amplest limbs outgrew. 


This poetical equivalent of what the scientist would have called “‘trans- 
mutation of species” amounts to repudiation of the doctrine that the 
“type” or species is a fixed unit of creation, against which Darwin was 
arraying his massive evidence. How Clough came by the idea affords 
matter for speculation.** Since before the beginning of the century, 


% Ttalics are mine. * Beach, op. cit., p. 330 e# al. 

1 Aids to Reflection, in Works (New York, 1853), 1, 180-181. 

% An allusion in Dipsychus to the mécanique céleste indicates that Clough knew some- 
thing of Laplace’s nebular hypothesis; but direct clues to the sources of Clough’s knowledge 
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scientists in various fields had been advancing theories of evolution. 
Following the investigations of Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, and St.-Hilaire, 
the French biologist Lamarck in 1801 was first to excite much attention, 
with his theory that gradual modifications over a long period result in 
the development not only of new varieties but of new species. Working 
independently in geology at about the same time, the Scotchman James 
Hutton published equally important findings to support his theory that 
the earth’s crust is the result of changes according to natural laws still 
in operation. In “An Historical Sketch” introducing the Origin of Species 
(1859), Darwin calls the roll of his precursors in the development of evo- 
lutionary thought. With the work of few of these can Clough be sup- 
posed to have had extensive acquaintance. Two immediate possibilities 
emerge as most likely. Proceeding on lines opened by Hutton, Sir Charles 
Lyell in his Principles of Geology (1830-33) set forth the uniformitarian 
theory of geological change. When Clough went up to Oxford in 1837, 
Lyell’s Principles had gone through the fifth of twelve editions in its 
author’s lifetime. From Lyell’s vast store of facts, the eager student 
might have drawn bolder inferences than the scientist himself stood at 
first ready to draw.*® Clough, we know, possessed the daring and pene- 
trativeness of intellect to do so; nor would religious prejudice have been 
likely to deter one who had found nourishment in Strauss.‘° It seems 
fairly certain, also, that Clough would have read the anonymous Vestiges 





about the theory of biological development have so far escaped me, despite close study of 
Clough’s own work and extensive reading in the literature about him. 

8 Principles of Geology, 2 vols., ist American, from the 5th London edition (Philadelphia, 
1837). Although Lyell opposed the theory of mutability of species for a long time, in his 
Antiquity of Man (London, 1863) he agrees substantially with Darwin, maintaining, how- 
ever, that the Creative Power proceeds by secondary causes. But Darwin himself makes 
the same distinction between the Creator (or First Cause) and secondary (i.e., natural) 
causes. [Origin of Species, Modern Library ed. (New York, n.d.), p. 373.] Lyell’s change 
of view, exemplary at every stage of the noblest open-mindedness, offers an instructive 
chapter in the great volume of the history of human thought. 

40 As in the seventeenth century Mosaic cosmography was for many an insuperable ob- 
stacle to acceptance of the new astronomy, so in the nineteenth century new scientific ideas 
made headway with difficulty against the inertia of preconceived and stubbornly held 
opinions based on Mosaic chronology. As Lyell observed, so long as physiologists supposed 
man to have existed on earth not above six thousand years (as he himself apparently had 
held in 1830), “they might, with good reason, withhold their assent from the doctrine of a 
unity of origin of so many distinct races”; but the difficulty of maintaining a single origin 
for mankind diminishes in proportion as the probable time of origin is removed. Lyell’s 
research in the Antiquity of Man undergirds the theory of unity of origin. When inde- 
pendent creation of the races of mankind was no longer a tenable theory, the last strong- 
hold against the “arguments of the transmutationists” had been yielded. The only alterna- 
tive to accepting the new theory was to make a stand on the doctrine of independent 
creation. (Antiquity of Man, pp. 386-388.) 
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of the Natural History of Creation, now ascribed to the encyclopedist, 
Robert Chambers. It appeared in 1844, probably but a short time before 
Clough wrote Natura Naturans. Although Darwin termed the Vestiges 
both inaccurate and incautious, he gave the author credit for removing 
popular prejudice and preparing the way for acceptance of more serious 
dissertations. Clough’s poem, too, reminds one of the latter part of 
Browning’s Paracelsus, and not impossibly owes something to it.“ At 
all events, Clough plainly was in accord with scientific ideas that have 
become commonplace in our cwn day. 

The bearing of these ideas on Clough’s religious thinking may now be 
more precisely determined. His religio-scientific synthesis still remains 
highly instructive. The doubts that dissolved for him the inessentials 
of orthodox religion at the same time threw into conspicuous relief those 
ingredients that are indispensable. Of him may it be said as he said of 
Francis Newman: “His religious mind holds communion with his scien- 
tific.” 

Intellectual honesty compelled him to admit that the historical foun- 
dations of Christianity are extremely unstable. ‘Manuscripts are doubt- 
ful, records may be unauthentic, criticism is feeble, historical facts must 
be left uncertain.” The exclamation which introduces the brief poem 
Epi-Strauss-ium asserts this fallibility in more positive tone: 


Matthew and Mark and Luke and holy John 
Evanished all and gone!“ 


A letter to his sister, who in matters of faith apparently followed his lead, 
further clarifies his position: 


My own feeling certainly does not go along with Coleridge in attributing any 
special virtue to the facts of Gospel history. They have happened, and have pro- 
duced what we know, have transformed the civilization of Gaul and Germany 
into Christendom. But I cannot feel sure that a man may not have all that is 
important in Christianity even if he does not so much as know that Jesus of 
Nazareth existed. And I do not think that doubts respecting the facts related 
in the Gospels need give us much trouble.“ 


He does not suggest, in his desire to aid his sister, that doubts had earlier 
troubled him a good deal. 


“ In a letter to Furnivall, October 11, 1881, Browning wrote: “. . . all that seems proved 
in Darwin’s scheme was a conception familiar to me from the beginning: see in Paracelsus 
the progressive development from senseless matter to organized, until man’s appearance.” 
—Letters, ed. Thurman L. Hood. 

# “Review of Mr. Newman’s ‘The Soul’,” P. R., 1869 ed., 1, 293. 

8 Letter to his sister, May, 1847. 

“ Poems, p. 95. Letter to his sister, May, 1847. 
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But this passage, which might be substantially duplicated in a dozen 
places, has an added value. It reveals the real light in which Clough 
viewed the findings of higher criticism. Because in intent and manner 
it was mainly destructive, building nothing to stand where it razed, he 
was by no means content to rest with its negative results. 


The thing which men must work at [he goes on to say] will not be critical ques- 
tions about the Scriptures, but philosophical problems of Grace, and Free Will, 
and of Redemption as an Idea, not as a historical event. What is the meaning 
of “Atonement by a crucified Saviour”? 


And again: 

I do not see that it is a great and noble thing, a very useful or very worthy 
service, to go about proclaiming that Mark is inconsistent with Luke, that the 
first Gospel is not really Matthew’s, nor the last with any certainty John’s, that 
Paul is not Jesus, &c. &c. &c. It is at the utmost a commendable piece of honesty; 
but it is no new gospel to tell us that the old one is of dubious authenticity.” 


To ignore scientific and historic doubts were indeed an offense against 
reason, he thought; yet to find a suitable ground for the religious sense 
was more urgent. 

An adequate basis Clough found ready at hand in what he calls “the 
religious tradition.” By this term, which Newman employed to mean 
the body of Christian doctrine and practice handed down from the past, 
Clough meant all that has been of value in religion in general. He referred 
specifically to whatever means men have found useful to promote the 
“action of the reasonable and spiritual will,’“* be these means dogmas 
or mere maxims or precepts. Within the accessory legends and stories 
that grow up naturally as religion develops, may exist indeed a precious 
core of truth which it is incumbent on us to discover. As the nutritive 
part of physical bread, he says, must be separated from the innutritive, 
so may it be with the spiritual. The goodness of Christianity, which he 
held to be the best “‘or perhaps the only good religion that has appeared,” 
is not proved by the dubious details of its origin; “‘we find it out for our- 
selves by the help of good people, good books, &c. &c.” The religious 
tradition is to be sought 

Everywhere; but above all in our own work; in life, in action, in submission, 
so far as action goes, in service, in experience, in patience, and in confidence. . . . 

[It is] found not only among clergymen and religious people, but among all 
who have really tried to order their lives by the highest action of the reasonable 
and spiritual will. I will go to Johnson; I will go to Hume, as well as to Bishop 
Butler. ... 


© Idem. * “Notes on the Religious Tradition,” P. R., p. 416. 8 Ibid. 
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Everywhere—to India, if you will, and the ancient Bhagvad Gita and the laws 
of Menu; to Persia and Hafiz; to China and Confucius; to the Vedas and the 
Shasters; to the Koran; to Pagan Greece and Rome; to Homer; to Socrates and 
Plato; to Lucretius, to Virgil, to Tacitus.*® 


Religion to Clough was plainly not a creed but a way of life. His eclectic 
mind took from the wisdom of the world, eastern as well as western, 
whatever would serve to illuminate the way. ‘ 

While he never expressly denies the existence of a personal deity, his 
own attitude was agnostic toward the ultimate questions which have 
immemorially concerned religion. He insists that ‘there shall also be 
priests to vindicate the unknown.’ Some lines from Dipsychus, which 
he quotes repeatedly, denote his final attitude: 


It seems His newer will 
We should not think at all of Him, but turn, 
And of the world that He has given us make 
What best we can." 


He does not abandon the use of the word God, but where he employs it, 
it carries the meaning of an impersonal force, operant either in the laws 
of nature or in the moral law. In the first sense it is that Power to which 
he refers in Natura Naturans, gradually evolving through inanimate 
matter, from lower to higher animate form until finally it issues in the 
self-consciousness of man. In the latter, the process continues on a new, 
still higher level in the developing moral sense. In thus diverting em- 
phasis from theology to what the seventeenth-century translators of the 
King James version called the “conversation” of life, Clough not only 
identified himself with the transcendentalism of Emerson,” but declared 
himself in the highroad of prophetic tradition. ‘““Canst thou by searching 
find out God?” spoke an ancient Wisdom writer out of profound insight.™ 
Nor would Clough “prate of ‘thus’ and ‘so’ ” concerning the Ultimate, 
or be “profane with ‘yes’ and ‘no’.”™ The Nameless, “unknown because 
divine,” dwells in the inmost recesses of the human heart. To define it 


4 Tbid., p. 418. 
8 “Review of Mr. Newman’s ‘The Soul’,” P. R., 1869 ed., 1, 302. 
" Letter to , March, 1852; April 3, 1852, P. R., p. 181. 





® Frederic I. Carpenter, Introduction to Ralph Waldo Emerson (American Men of 
Letters series), p. xxv; “Transcendentalism . . . denied the ‘personality’ of God altogether, 
speaking of God as an impersonal force, which operated by means of ‘the moral law.’ In 
abandoning the personal conception of God, it accepted the findings of contemporary 
science and idealistic philosophy, basing its belief in God on the fact that the world was 
governed by law.” The term transcendentalism indicated “that beyond or ‘transcending’ 
the natural law a human or spiritual truth might be discerned.” 

8 Job xi. 7, % Poems, p. 86. 
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more closely were to leave in the empty mind only blank and void. En- 
throned secure in that mysterious shrine, it is the higher self which 


. -. hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal. 


This, the highest manifestation of the Power surging through finite 
being, needs must content the finite mind. 

Mystic as this may sound, Clough nevertheless refused to accredit the 
validity of mysticism. At times, to be sure, he felt himself slipping into 
such an attitude, but he promptly pulled himself from the “forbidden 
terra incognita of vague hopes and hypothetical aspirations” on to the 
solid “terra firma of practicable duty and business.” Men might dis- 
trust the testimony of their senses and even the veracity of their reason, 
leaning instead on inner impulse as the surest way to truth. But was not 
this, too, equally suspect? It is conceivable, Clough admitted, that the 
facts which our senses report and our mind interprets may be at odds 
with truth. They may be 
by His ordinance delusions, intended of a set purpose to tempt us from our high- 
est path, that of His love and the worship of Him. It is conceivable that he has 
subtly arranged that two and two should be four (by delusion) everywhere, that 
our faith (the one reality) may be tried when we propose to harmonize it with 
this fallacy. It is possible that as our senses and appetites would make us believe 
bad things, because pleasant, therefore good, sc also our reason may cheat us to 
believe wrong things, because reasonable, therefore right. . . . I say, this thing 
is conceivable, yet it is conceivable also that sense and mind, that intellect and 
religion, things without and things within, are in harmony with each other. If 
it is conceivable that the earth in the natural world goes round the sun, de- 
lusively to tempt us from the revealed act of the supernatural world that the 
sun goes round the earth, it is also conceivable that the heavens, as astronomi- 
cally discerned, declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handy- 
work.®? 


Intellectual trust, then, rested on intellectual humility. 

This attitude, furthermore, controlled his relationship to the estab- 
lished church. Though he dropped one by one the tenets of his childhood, 
he relinquished them rather out of a feeling of reverence for the unknow- 
able than from caprice or effrontery. Recognizing the ordained limits of 
human mentality, he was too honest with himself to 

... frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 


But something of the motive that prompted Colet and Erasmus to re- 


% “Qui Laborat Orat,” ibid., p. 85. 
% Letters to , March, 1852; Feb. 9, 1853, P. R., pp. 180, 202. 





# “Notes on the Religious Tradition,” #bid., pp. 416-417. 58 Poems, p. 87. 
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form the medieval church from within actuated Clough, though scruples 
of honesty precluded a wholehearted adherence to the establishment. 
His refusal, for example, to undertake the conduct of prayers at Uni- 
versity Hall in London, insisting that any attendance he might give 
would be purely a matter of conformity and not individual choice, sug- 
gests the awkwardness of the relationship.® Still, he felt, there would be 
little to gain by an outright break, and perhaps incalculable loss. In the 
belief that a little leaven leavens the whole lump, he preferred to exert 
his small influence toward relaxing the intellectually emasculating effect 
of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. His chafing for seven years 
under subscription to the Articles during his tenure at Oxford, and resig- 
nation finally from the unbearable situation, are well known.® Small 
wonder that the Bothie, his oblique reply in lieu of the serious apologia 
that the University apparently expected of a recreant son, drew from 
Oxford the debatable criticism of “communistic”’ !* Unorthodox as he 
seemed at “this seat and citadel of orthodoxy,” though, among non- 
sectarians he was equally suspect on account of “Abdielitish tend- 
encies.”* On the extreme fringes of a liberal-minded group for which 
he coined the phrase Broad Church,“ he holds his place among such names 
as Maurice, Hare, Matthew Arnold, and Robertson. Though it can 
hardly be said that they considered the Broad Church a party, with any- 
thing like the homogeneity of the High Church, they agreed that the 
establishment should be comprehensive enough to enfold a diversity of 
opinion. “Foolish Hampden rows” only crippled religion. With others 
like them, they pointed the way to reconciliation with the new thought, 
when once it should become apparent that the claims of science could be 
effectively met neither by ignoring them nor by ridicule. Clough himself 
significantly embodies what Matthew Arnold, in speaking of Heine, 
meant by the “modern spirit,” and described as an awareness of the 
want of correspondence between traditional forms and new ideas, and 
accessibility to the new ideas.™ 
Francis W. PALMER 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


5° Letter to the Rev. , January 4, 1849, P. R., p. 141. 

6 Letters to Rev. J. P. Gell, October 8, 1843; J. C. Shairp, March 16, 1848; his sister, 
November 18, 1848. 

1 Letter to Emerson, February 10, 1849, P. R., p. 140. 

® Letter to J. P. Gell, 1838, ibid., p. 81. % Idem, November 25, 1844, ibid., p. 97. 

* 4 New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, ed. James A. H. Murray (Oxford, 
1888), 1, ii, 1117. 

% P, R., p. 120.—Hampden, a liberal in theology, uncompromisingly opposed the prin- 
ciples of tradition end church authority which the Tractarians championed. When he 
was made Regius Professor at Oxford in 1836 and later when he was nominated to the see 
of Hereford in 1848, they consequently pilloried him for his heterodoxical views. 

% Essay on Heine. 
































XV 
THREE EARLY WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO DICKENS 


Or*E unfortunate result of Charles Dickens’s great popularity and of 
the lack of an international copyright law in his time was that many 
publications were wrongly attributed to him in the United States. Mr. 
B. W. Matz in the Dickensian for 1925,' gives an excellent account of the 
articles reprinted in America from Household Words with Dickens’s name 
fraudulently attached; and many other similarly erroneous publications 
could be added to Mr. Matz’s list.? The greater number of these appeared 
during the 1850’s, and their style and content are so patently uncharac- 
teristic of Dickens that without question they were merely unscrupulous 
attempts to trade on his reputation. More plausibly an error was the 
ascription to Dickens of “Some Passages in the Life of Francis Loose- 
fish, Esq.,”” published with the “Tuggs’s at Ramsgate” and other tales 
by Carey, Lea, and Blanchard in 1837.* In reality, “Francis Loosefish” 
was the first of several sketches about that character by Charles White- 
head, and appeared in the second number of the Library of Fiction,‘ 
which he edited, and to the first and third numbers of which Dickens 
contributed.5 If Carey, Lea, and Blanchard knew only that “Francis 
Loosefish” was by an unidentified editor, their error in ascribing it to 
Dickens is conceivable, as the characters’ names and the style of many 
passages are distinctly Dickensian. Whitehead and Dickens were closely 
associated at this time; the styles of their sketches bear a marked re- 
semblance; and the possibility of their indebtedness to each other has 
not been adequately considered. 

1B. W. Matz, “Writings Wrongly Attributed to Dickens,” Dickensian, xx1 (July, 1925), 
128-132. 

2 For example: Stories From Household Words by Charles Dickens: ... Loaded Dice 
(New York: Stringer & Townsend, 1850). An advertisement on the back of the title page 
of this book also offered The True Story of a Coal Fire by Dickens. In Philadelphia, the 
T. B. Peterson publishing house sold a five-volume set of the Compete Works of Charles 
Dickens. Volume Five, entitled Dickens’ New Stories, included the “Seven Poor Travellers” 
in eight parts, of which only the first and concluding parts were actually by Dickens; 
“Nine New Stories by the Fire,” only two of which were the authentic work of Dickens; 
and three other fraudulent selections which Mr. Matz discusses: “Lizzie Leigh,” “The 
Miner’s Daughters,” and “Fortune Wildred.” 

3 The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate, By “Boz,” Together with Other Tales by Distinguished Writers 
(Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, 1837). 

4 The Metropolitan Magazine, xv1 (June, 1836), 46, states that “Francis Loosefish” “by 
the editor” appeared in the second number of the Library of Fiction. The two-volume 
edition of the Library of Fiction published by Chapman and Hall, 1836-37, attaches 
Whitehead’s name to the sketch. 

5 “The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate” and “The First of May” (Sketches by Bos, “Scenes,” xx). 
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Of greater interest, however, are three selections which, so far as we 
know, have gone unobserved. All were supposedly autobiographical, all 
appeared in the New-York Mirror—a periodical of high character—and 
all were printed without fanfare as the work of Dickens. They were 
“My First Song,” a humorous sketch published October 14, 1837; the 
“Reminiscences of a Good-Natured Man,” a more serious essay published 
on April 20, 1839; and an eight-stanza poem called “Hobbledehoys,” 
which appeared on August 7, 1841. Of the three, the first and last bear 
the strongest indications of autheaticity. 

The New-York Mirror, founded in 1823, was a fairly conservative and 
a highly reputable weekly journal, published and edited for the most 
part by George Pope Morris for over twenty years. During 1837, Charles 
Fenno Hoffman was probably the editor; and in 1839, Epes Sargent. 
From 1840 to 1842, Daniel Fanshaw was temporarily the publisher, but 
Morris apparently retained the editorship.’ Like most of the other Ameri- 
can periodicals of its day, the Mirror relied on selections from British 
books, magazines, and newspapers for a small portion of its contents. 
Frequently the source of the selection was indicated at the end of the 
article, but unfortunately this information was omitted concerning the 
three pieces attributed to Dickens. The range of English periodicals from 
which the Mirror borrowed was extremely wide, and thus far the origin 
of these particular selections has not come to light. All three were printed 
in a casual manner, with no effort to draw attention to them, and ob- 
viously not in the belief that they were in any way unusual. So far as 
we have been able to determine, their authorship went unquestioned 
among the thousands of subscribers to the Mirror in both the United 
States and England. We have not yet discovered another copy of these 
pieces. 

The earliest of the three, ““My First Song,” was published under 
“Desultory Selections,” sandwiched between “The Pleasures and Pains 
of Editors” by a London editor, and “The Living Phantom” by Charles 
Lamb. It appeared as follows: 


MY FIRST SONG 
By BOZ 


We all have our hobbies, and generally select objects that are unattainable, or 
pursuits for which we are not qualified. I am no exception; and without the 
slighest [sic] invention, talent, sentiment, or fancy, actually died to become the 


* The New-York Mirror, xv (October 14, 1837), 123; xv1 (October 20, 1839), 339; xxx 
(August 7, 1841), 252. 

7 For a full account of the New-York Mirror, see F. L. Mott, A History of American 
Magasines, 1741-1850 (New York, 1930), 1, 320-330. 
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‘author of a ballad! I would have sacrificed any earthly good to have seen my 


name on a title-page—“the poetry by, etc.!”’ The idea was rapture, and I imag- 
ined that the realization would be enchanting. How many nights have I sat 
frowning over a sheet of paper, that contained the first two lines of my intended 
performance, for I could not progress; rhymes were not to be found, and I was 
insensible to reason. My poor father, at first, imagined that I was making some 
calculation to defray the national debt; but I wished to make a figure in poetick 
numbers, and sighed for that hour when I should be the “‘star of the goodly com- 
pany”’—“the observed of all observers,” as the author of that sweet song with 
which “Miss Tompkins has just favoured us.”” My father intended me for the 
bar—I had similar views for my ballad. I raved about Haynes BAILEY, he 
reproached me with the OLD! I would have cast Coke upon the Coals, he would 
have consigned Moore to the flames! “Any fool,” he declared, “could write a 
song!” this was complimentary to my powers, for I could not. However, in some 
happy moment of inspiration, with the aid of Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, a 
volume of the Melodies at my side, and Lalla Rookh in my head, I contrived to 
achieve two such stanzas as had never before been penned by gray goose-quill. 
During the first week I contented myself by reading this precious production 
every ten minutes, until it became so exciting that I naturally looked out for a 
composer! Bold man! I found one in the person of a German musick-master, who 
offered to wed my words to an appropriate air, to the tune of five guineas, and 
to get them published, providing I would purchase fifty copies. His terms ap- 
peared so reasonable, fair and open, that I closed with him. I shall never forget 
my feelings, when I was ushered up to his garret of a lodging, that I might hear 
the composition before it went to press. He declared that he had arranged the 
melody to suit the words, in four flats, and requested me to sing it. Whether there 
was “something in the air,” or what, I know not; but I vainly tried several times. 
How I failed remains a mystery, for I had no difficulty in “making it out.’’ How- 
ever, I paid his demand; and, while groping down the dark stair-case of five 
stories, fancied that it might possibly be set a little too high. After various delays, 
until I began to doubt his sincerity, I received the proofs. In due time the work 
was completed—and no lord of a thousand hills ever threw a prouder glance, than 
I cast on the object of my ambition. How did I traverse the metropolis in every 
direction, hoping to see my ballad in the musick-shops. I read various “first 
lines,” well arranged, to attract the publick gaze! but, alas! mine was not there, 
although none could show a better #itle. I hastened to forward copies to all my 
female acquaintances, and engaged a ticket-porter for three days, to distribute 
“the favourite ballad,” of, “My Bark is on the Sea!” duly headed with “the 
author’s compliments.” I anticipated the arrival of my messenger at the various 
residences—fancied the surprise of my friends—and imagined their delight, 
while engaged in “four flats.” At length came an invitation to “join a few friends 
and musick.” Now would my triumph be celebrated. I knew my hosts were 
finished performers, and had taken lessons from the first professors; so far, I 
might hope, that justice would be accorded to my song. I thought Monday 
never would have arrived, but I solaced myself, and killed Time, (it was enough 
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to have killed him ten times!) by humming my tune night and day, until the 
appointed hour for sallying forth. I listened to various hand-organs in the street, 
but they had not yet made my tune common, by grinding it so finely, that the 
composer could not recognize it. Once, indeed, I fancied that I heard something 
like it, two streets removed, and hastened out of my way accordingly: probably 
the fellow received a hint, and made his escape ere I could catch the pirate. It 
rather vexed me, but I made up for lost time, and got over these crossings. 
I found the party assembled, and never had tea appeared so te-dious; then the 
pause—the hesitation—at last was proposed, “‘a little musick.” I thought of my 
ballad. I was surprised that no allusion had been made to my present; but they 
began, “We Met,” the “Swiss Boy,” “In the Deep, Deep Sea!” I wondered how 
they could prefer such old rubbish, and ventured to talk of the new opera—the 
new singer—the new composer! tili a disagreeable puppy, with a horrid bass 
voice, offered to sing the “Old English Gentleman.” He cunningly wished to make 
a display, and his voice was as deep as its owner. 

I grew fidgetty, and, unthinkingly, took up an old tattered book that had been 
thrown on one side, when out popped “My Bark is on the Sea!” This calmed my 
suspicions of neglect, and plainly accounted why it had been passed over. It had, 
doubtless, been inadvertently placed there by one of the young ladies, and 
mis-laid! Being well screened, I contrived, unobserved, to place it between the 
leaves of the song selected for the next performance. I could have strangled the 
thin-looking harpy at the piano, who went on with a sonata of five and twenty 
pages, and never omitted one “repeat.”’ When it was finished, (for even those 
cursed sonatas have an end,) how I blessed the fair-haired girl who snatched up 
my song, and exclaimed to the elder of the young ladies, to whom I had given 
it—A new ballad! Pray let us hear it.” 

“Hush!” said her companion, sotto voce ; “hide it—hide it; I cannot think how 
it got out of the old rubbish book.” 

I felt a glow come to my cheek—my heart beat time, quite audibly to the four 
flats—when the first exclaimed: “But how I long to know what it is like.” 

“Like!” said the ingrate; “why the musick is like everything, and the words 
unlike anything, that ever you heard before. Look at this sketch by my cousin 
Fred; he did it to illustrate the title: see—our Newfoundland-dog bringing his 
master a stick off the Jetty, at Margate; there is Neptune in the water, and Fred 
calls it, ‘My Bark is on the Seal’ ” 


On the basis of the mood and style, ““My First Song” is very remi- 
niscent of Dickens. Most of the features, good and bad, that distinguished 
his writing at this time are present. The natural simplicity of the style, 
the native freshness of the idiom, the mood of genial good humor, and 
the tendency of the author to make fun of himself all suggest Dickens. 
The word-trickery and punning so characteristic of his early work are 
employed here almost beyond endurance. The sketch, furthermore, has 
the skillfully sustained narrative sequence of Dickens, as well as the 
nicely dramatic setting, and the surprise anti-climax. In vigor and well- 
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knit structure, ““My First Song” resembles such early pieces as “Mrs. 
Joseph Porter,” “The Mistaken Milliner,” and “Some Particulars Con- 
cerning a Lion.”’ Margate, in addition, figures in at least four of Dickens’s 
works;* and the line ‘““My bark is on the sea,” probably borrowed from 
Byron’s poem to Tom Moore, is variously used by Dick Swiveller, Mr. 
Micawber, and The Bonnet in “Going into Society.’”® 

If Dickens is indeed the author, ‘““My First Song” may have had a 
foundation in his own experience. We know that he was friendly at this 
time with some of the well-known musicians of the day, and that he 
was interested in writing verse intended to be sung. His play, The Village 
Coquettes, was set to music by John Hullah, and performed at the St. 
James’s Theatre in December, 1836, with John Braham, the greatest 
tenor in England, singing the lead. The following March, Dickens’s 
comic burletta, Is She His Wife, was produced at the same theatre. It 
is also interesting to discover from Dickens’s letters that his younger 
brother Fred was living with him in 1836. 

The second selection, the ““Reminiscences of a Good-Natured Man,’’!® 
appeared in the New-York Mirror a year and a half later, under the 
heading “Literary Odds and Ends,” following miscellaneous items on 
“Somnambulism,” “The Saryuriyas,” and “Poverty and Intemperance.”’ 
Although the sketch is less strongly Dickensian, it was published as the 
work of “Boz,” and may indeed be from his pen. 

In the “Reminiscences,” the author describes how he changed from a 
meek-tempered, passive individual into a sour, disillusioned “Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite.” When he was a flaxen-haired child with “large pale blue 
eyes, that looked as if all the colour had been washed out of them by 
crying,” he constantly yielded to everyone, particularly to his sister, 
“a bright, lively, vixenish little thing.” She demanded the lion’s share 

8 See Sketches by Boz, “Scenes,” 10, and “The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate”; Old Curiosity 
Shop, Chapter 14; and Bleak House, Chapter 19. 

* See Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter 8, Dick Swiveller: “My boat is on the shore and my 
bark is on the sea, but before I pass this door I will say farewell to thee”; David Copperfield, 
Chapter 54, Mr. Micawber: “. . . our Boat is on the shore, and our Bark is on the sea”; 
“Going into Society,” The Bonnet: 

“My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea, 
And I do not ask for more, 
But I’ll Go:—along with thee.” 

10 The essay does not resemble Charles Whitehead’s essay of a similar title, “Confessions 
of a Lazy Man.” 

An interesting curiosity is the fact that in this very year, 1839, Bentley’s Miscellany, 
edited by Dickens, was accused of “wholesale republications” from the New-York Mirror. 
Bentley, however, and not Dickens was held responsible. See the London Examiner (March 
3, 1839), 133-134. 
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of the attention, leaving the author to suck his thumb as his only con- 
solation, ‘and to such purpose, that it is to this day smaller than the 
other.” At school, his “timid, yielding, milky, flaxen nature was dis- 
covered, and as speedily worked upon, and cheated on all hands.” In 
maturity, he was for years “the same obliging, complying, assenting 
creature,” extending amiability and praise indiscriminately to everyone. 


. .. Circumstances mixed me up pretty largely with society of various kinds. I 
had an immense and heterogeneous assemblage of friends and acquaintance; and 
circumstances also placed me in positions where I had an extensive power of 
expressing my opinions. I do not think there is any possible combination of 
laudatory words with which I am not acquainted—which I have not in some 
shape applied to every living creature I know; and what was my reward? All 
made use of me, and yet scarcely considered my services worthy of thanks; and 
at last a wit whom I had puffed, even to the last puff, remarked in an aside, 
meant to be audible, that if my words could be distilled and bottled, they might 
be hung against peach-trees to catch wasps with, instead of honey-water! . . . 
I found out at last, that the majority of persons in the world—persons, rather, 
who live before the world—do not care what or how much is said of them; and 
that the major part of the ill-nature in the world is oftener the result of wit and 
idleness, than of sheer malice and intention. But these praiseful moods of mine 
are long since past; I no longer tax my memory to carry to this friend the com- 
pliment I heard paid him by that; I no longer transmit to one author the eulogy 
penned upon him by another; I can join in a laugh at my neighbour’s expense; 
and instead of discreetly forgetting a witty libel, I can help to affix it to the back 
it was meant for. It was in self-defence that I suffered my transcendental good- 
nature to ooze from me; I found that I was invariably reckoned on as a sure man; 
I found that not more than a few did justice to my real kindliness of heart; I 
found that, with all my sparing of others, I was never spared myself; or, if spared, 
was laughed at: I found myself slighted in publick and passed over in parties; 
no one asked my opinion, and no one listened to my remarks— 


Augusta sings, but no one hears her; 
Augusta sighs, but no one cheers her. 


I was such “a good creature” that every one treated me badly, till self-love would 
bear it no longer, and I determined to amend. Since I altered my tactics, it is 
astonishing how much my position in society is improved—how much more at- 
tention I gain—and how much better I am thought of. I can now barb an epigram 
with the best, (and may in time come to dip the point in poison,) I can twist a 
meaning, suggest a motive, affix a soubriquet, add wings to a personal joke, sneer 
in print, talk scandal in private, and cut throats in my dreams. And I am better 
liked—have gained a character for being clever, whilst my personal comfort is 
increased. People who ventured to slight me in my good-natured days, are para- 
gons of attention to me, now that I am good-natured no longer. I am listened to 
when I speak; and if I promise a service, it is no longer considered a right, but a 
favour. The only danger is, that I may go too far; and in my escape from an ex- 
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cess of complimentary, obliging, officious desire to please, may become really 
spiteful—as indiscriminate in my sarcasms as I once was in my praise. I some- 
times fear that I may prove, that very sour vinegar can be made from very sweet 
sugar. 


Although the apparently semi-public and literary life of the main 
character of the “Reminiscences” may parallel Dickens’s own experience, 
the faintly sardonic tone of the narrative does not sound typically 
Dickensian. Nor is the quotation of a line of French in the essay charac- 
teristic, although Dickens is known to have been familiar with the lan- 
guage." Yet the use of the descriptive name, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and 
the choice of such adjectives as vixenish and those applied to the small 
boy do suggest Dickens. Stylistically, the excerpts above closely resemble 
in their balanced structure many passages that he was publishing in 
1839. The opening paragraph of the “Familiar Epistle from a Parent to 
a Child,” for example, and the second and third paragraphs from the 
end in the last chapter of Oliver Twist are remarkably similar in sentence 
structure. Similar also in style and even in mood is the letter which 
Dickens wrote to Forster on January 21, 1839," bitterly protesting 
against the drudgery of writing another book under the same terms as 
he had written Oliver Twist. The character of the child, too, suggests the 
long-suffering David Copperfield of ten years later, and the style has the 
same sustained, musing melancholy of Copperfield, half-serious, half- 
whimsical. 

The third piece attributed to Dickens was the poem “Hobbledehoys,” 
published in August, 1841. Unlike the two sketches, the poem was not 
printed by the Mirror as a “selection,” but placed in a separate box by 
itself. 

The poem appeared as follows: 

HOBBLEDEHOYS 
BY BOZ 


“Not a man, nor a boy, but a hobbledehoy.”—Old Song. 


If there is a time, a happy time, 
When a boy is just half a man; 
When ladies may kiss him without a crime, 
And flirt with him like a fan: 
When mamma with her daughters will leave him alone, 


11 Dickens was in France in July, 1837; he occasionally used a French term in his cor- 
respondence [see The Nonesuch Dickens, Letters (Bloomsbury, 1938), 1, 118]; and later he 
wrote whole letters or portions of letters in French [see ibid., 755, 756, 784, 812-813]. 
Although the description of his school in “Our School” cannot be taken too literally, the 
French master there mentioned may have had a foundation in fact, and Dickens may have 
studied French under such a master. 8 Ibid., 196. 
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If he will only seem to fear them; 
While, were he a man, or a little more grown, 
They would never let him come near them. 


These, Lilly! these were the days when you 
Were my boyhood’s earliest flame— 

When I thought it an honour to tie your shoe, 
And trembled to hear your name; 

When I scarcely ventured to take a kiss, 
Though your lips seemed kalf to invite me; 

But Lilly! I soon got over this, 
When I kissed—and they did not bite me. 


Oh! those were gladsome and fairy times, 
And our hearts were then in the spring, 
When I passed my nights in writing you rhymes, 
And my days in hearing you sing. 
And don’t you remember your mother’s dismay, 
When she found in your drawer my sonnet; 
And the beautiful verses I wrote one day, 
On the ribbon that hung from your bonnet? 


And the seat we made by the fountain’s gush, 
Where your task you went to say, 

And how I lay under the holly bush 
Till your governess went away; 

And how when too long at your task you sat 
Or whenever a kiss I wanted, 

I'd bark like a dog, or mew like a cat, 
Till she deem’d that the place was haunted? 


And do you not, love, remember the days, 
When I dressed you for the play; 

When I pinned your kerchief, and laced your stays 
In the neatest and tidiest way? 

And do you forget the kiss you gave, 
When I tore my hand with a pin, 

And how you wondered the men would not shave 
The beard from each horrible chin? 


And do you remember the garden-wall 
I climb’d up every night; 
And the racket we made in the servants’ hall, 
When the wind had blown out the light— 
When Sally got up in her petticoat, 
And John came out in his shirt, 
And I silenced her with a guinea note 
And blinded him with a squirt? 


And don’t you remember the horrible bite 
I got from the gardener’s dog, 
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When John let her out of her kennel for spite, 
And she seized me in crossing the bog? 
And how you wept when you saw my blood, 
And number’d me with Love’s martyrs— 
And how you helped me out of the mud, 
By tying together your garters? 


But, Lilly! now I am grown a man, 
And those days are all gone by, 
And Fortune may give you the best she can, 
And the brightest destiny; 
But I would give every hope and joy 
That my spirit may taste again, 
That I once more were that gladsome boy, 
And that you were as young as then. 


Written in eight-line stanzas of very irregular iambic tetrameter and 
trimeter, with the alternating lines rhymed, it has the poetic form 
characteristically employed by Dickens in his early verse. Of the twelve 
poems reprinted in the Nonesuch edition as written by Dickens prior to 
August, 1841, seven are composed in alternating lines of four- and 
three-stress, alternately rhymed with one exception; five of the seven 
are written in eight-line stanzas; and two have the exact form of “‘Hobble- 
dehoys,” consisting of eight octaves each.“ Furthermore, Dickens used 
a similar metrical form for a number of the songs in his early plays. 
Desdemona’s song in O’Thello has the same eight-line stanza; so have 
two of Squire Norton’s songs in the Village Coquettes.* Two more songs"® 
from the latter play have the rhymed four-stress three-stress form, but 
are in quatrains rather than in eight-line stanzas. In addition, ‘““Hobble- 
dehoys” closely resembles the majority of Dickens’s early octaves in its 
low poetic level, its woodenness and general lack of inspiration. In style 
and form, the poem is very Dickensian. 

If Dickens is indeed the author, is it not possible that “Hobbledehoys” 
concerns Maria Beadnell?!” Generally considered to be the original of 
Dolly Varden, Bella Wilfer, Dora Spenlow, and Flora Finching, Maria 
Beadnell was the great passion of Dickens’s late boyhood, and the 
woman to whom, twenty-five years later, he wrote ardent letters in the 
recollection of his youthful love. Certainly the details of ““Hobbledehoys” 
recall many similarities with Dickens’s courtship of Maria Beadnell: the 
reference to “mamma” and her daughters, the somewhat adolescent 


3 The Nonesuch Dickens, Collected Papers (Bloomsbury, 1937), 1, 279-302. 

4 Ibid., 279-282: “The Devil’s Walk” and “The Churchyard.” 

6 Tbid., 113-114, 123-124. 6 Tbid., 126, 137-138. 

1” Refer Edward F. Payne and Henry H. Harper, The Romance of Charles Dickens and 
Maria Beadnell Winter (Boston, The Bibliophile Society, 1929). 
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love-making, the boy’s delight in his sweetheart’s singing, and the 
mother’s apparent disapproval of the suit. Of particular interest is the 
author’s reference to passing his nights in the writing of rhymes to his 
beloved, for “Hobbledehoys” has the exact metrical form, even to the 
same number of stanzas, as two of the four poems which Dickens wrote 
in Maria Beadnell’s album."* Again, the fifth stanza suggests the theatri- 
cals with which the Beadnell girls were entertained at Dickens’s home, 
and in which Maria may have participated. The incident described in the 
last stanzas may perhaps correspond to one of the clandestine meetings 
which Dickens is known to have held with Maria after her parents had 
forbidden him to see her. Indeed, the whole spirit of the concluding four 
lines is very consonant in feeling with the recollection that Dickens 
cherished of his early love for well over two decades. 

Unfortunately, any attempt thus far to identify the preceding three 
selections as the work of Dickens is necessarily tentative, since all the 
evidence is internal. The very high character of the literary journal in 
which they appeared, the manner of their publication, and their apparent 
acceptance by the public all indicate that the pieces were neither offered 
nor regarded as a hoax. Perhaps new light will be thrown on their possible 
authenticity when the several hundred hitherto unpublished Dickens 
letters are given to the public, and the much needed definitive edition 
of the letters appears.’® 

CAROLYN W. AND LAWRENCE H. HovuTcHENS 

University of Illinois 

18 See Footnote 15. 


19 See Franklin P. Rolfe, “Additions to the Nonesuch Edition of Dickens’ Letters,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, v (October, 1941), 115, 140. 
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XVI 
RUSKIN AND HIS FATHER 


TUDENTS of Ruskin have often wondered why Ruskin waited 
until mid-life before developing his political economy, the subject 
which engrossed his later life. Saintsbury will have it that the idea 
merely occurred to Ruskin, and he started writing books, thus exemplify- 
ing his “knack of succumbing to any tempting current theory.” Hobson 
attributes Ruskin’s tardy development to the fact that his early interests 
excluded definite contact with the inquiry which later became his chief 
concern.” Many commentators have emphasized the influence of Carlyle 
in causing Ruskin’s change of interest from art to social problems, since 
that change occurred during a period of close association with Carlyle. 
These views, however, either overlook or underestimate the fact that 
Ruskin’s social ideas do appear in general outline in some of his works 
published before the 1857-60 period. I should like to trace briefly this 
early interest as a background for a presentation of the evidence that 
John James Ruskin discouraged his son in the study of political economy 
and obstructed the publication of works in that field. The growing lack 
of understanding between father and son on political and economic 
matters is mentioned now and again by Cook and Wedderburn in the 
biographical introductions to volumes of the Library Edition.* Here I 
shall amplify their suggestions in an effort to correct a possible mis- 
conception concerning the retarded development of Ruskin’s political 
economy. 

In Praeterita Ruskin points to 1847 as a time of preoccupation with 
the subject: “. .. the foundation of all my political economy was dug 
down to, through the thistle field of Crossmount.’* In 1849 he expresses 
two of the chief tenets of his constructive economy. The first is that 
there is a definite connection between the quality of the production and 
the attitude of the producer: 


I believe the right question to ask, respecting all ornament, is simply this: Was 
it done with enjoyment—was the carver happy while he was about it? .. . You 
cannot get the feeling by paying for it—money will not buy life.® 


The second is the economy of proper spending, a more fundamental 
aspect of the same subject. What kind of life do our desires impose upon 
the workman? 
1 George Saintsbury, Corrected Impressions (London: William Heineman, 1895), p. 20S. 
2 John A. Hobson, John Ruskin, Social Reformer (Boston: Dana Estes, 1898), pp. 32-33. 
% The Works of John Ruskin (London: George Allen, 1903-12), xm, pp. Ixxx-Ixxxv; 
Xvul, pp. xxvi, lxix, lxxiii; xxxvI, pp. xvii-xix. 
* Works, xxxv, 429. 5 The Seven Lamps of Architecture, Works, vim, 218. 
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... We are, perhaps, hardly enough in the habit of inquiring, with respect to 
any particular form of luxury or any customary appliance of life, whether the 
kind of employment it gives to the operative or the dependant be as healthy and 
fitting an employment as we might otherwise provide for him. It is not enough toe 
find men absolute subsistence; we should think of the manner of life which our 
demands necessitate. . . . I could pursue this subject willingly, but I have some 
strange notions about it which it is perhaps wiser not loosely to set down.® 


Ruskin emphasizes both these points in “The Nature of the Gothic” 
(1853). Here it may be noticed that he has reached the heart of his 
political economy.’ The right economy is human economy. Tools of 
industry shape two products, the man who works and the article he 
makes; and of the two, man is by far the more important. “There is no 
wealth but life”: 


We have much studied and much perfected, of late, the great civilized invention 
of the division of labour; only we give it a false name. It is not, truly speaking, 
the labour that is divided; but the men:—Divided into mere segments of men— 
broken into small fragments and crumbs of life; so that all the little piece of in- 
telligence that is left in a man is not enough to make a pin, ora nail, but exhausts 
itself in making the point of a pin or the head of a nail. .. . And the great cry 
that rises from all our manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace blast, is 
all in very deed for this,—that we manufacture everything there except men; 
we blanch cotton, and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery, but 
to brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single living spirit, never enters 
our estimate of advantages. And all the evil to which that cry is urging our myri- 
ads can be met only . . . by a right understanding, on the part of all classes, of 
what kinds of labour are good for men, raising them, and making them happy; 
by a determined sacrifice of such convenience, or beauty, or cheapness as is to 
be got only by the degradation of the workman; and by equally determined de- 
mand for the products and results of healthy and ennobling labour.*® 


At about the same time (1852) Ruskin was writing his letters on taxa- 
tion, suffrage, and education.® They are the first writings in which he 
takes up questions of social policy, not incidentally, but directly and 
specifically. In them he advocates free trade; direct taxation and a 
graduated income tax; universal suffrage in which the number of votes 
cast varies with age, property, and education; universal education fur- 
nished by the state and suited to occupational needs. Although no manu- 


6 Tbid., pp. 264-265. 

7 I use here Ruskin’s own name for his kind of inquiry. It is instructive to recall his 
rage at the orthodox political economists for attempting a more abstract and less norma- 
tive terminology. 

8 The Stones of Venice, Works, x, p. 196. Cf. Frank Daniel Curtin, “Aesthetics in English 
Social Reform,” Nineteenth-Century Studies, eds. Davis, Bald, and DeVane (Ithaca, 1940). 

* Works, x1, 258-263; xu, 593-603. 
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script of the third letter has been found, it is thought that portions of it 
were used as “Appendix 7,” volume III, Stones of Venice.’® The final 
paragraph of this appendix shows how far Ruskin in 1852 had progressed 
towards the doctrine which forms an important part of both Unto This 
Last and Time and Tide: 


Finally, I hold it for indisputable, that the first duty of a state is to see that 
every child born therein shall be well housed, clothed, fed, and educated, till it 
attain the years of discretion.™ 


Perhaps those who consider Ruskin belated in the development of his 
social ideas have placed too much emphasis upon age. Because he was 
writing articles at fifteen and publishing books at twenty-four, it is 
thought surprising that those articles and books do not deal specifically 
with what later became his almost exclusive interest. But it has been 
shown that Ruskin was developing his economy in his late twenties, 
early enough, one would think, for a person to venture any conclusion on 
the social and economic structure of society. John Stuart Mill’s pre- 
cocity in that regard can be traced to his abnormal training. But even 
Mill did not write his own Principles of Political Economy till after he 
had turned forty. 

The comparison with Mill is pertinent. For while James Mill fed his 
son political and economic doctrine from an early age, John James 
Ruskin seems to have done everything in his power to keep his son from 
directing his studies toward political and economic subjects. It is plau- 
sible to assume that Ruskin would have taken to political economy much 
sooner than he did, had not his father opposed him. 

Before the evidence is given in support of this assumption, it should 
be remembered that John James Ruskin acted not only as his son’s 
literary adviser but also as his agent. And Ruskin submitted to his father 
all writings subject to the latter’s correction. Fragmentary as the evi- 
dence of such correction must be, since confined to letters written when 
Ruskin was away from England, we may infer its early prevalence from 
the following contrite communication from father to son in 1847: 


I suppose we may have mutually defrauded each other’s character of its right 
and merit. . . . I have, however, no fears for the future, for tho’ I have no pros- 
pect of becoming greatly changed, a circumstance has made me reflect that I 
was exceedingly wrong and short-sighted in all interruptions occasioned to your 
pursuits. . . . You will find me from conviction done with asking you to do any- 
thing not thought proper by yourself to do.” 


And we may assume its continuance from the bitterness of some of 
Ruskin’s later comments. 


10 Works, x1, 258, note 1. " Jbid., p. 263. Works, xxxv1, xviii. 
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The first time we see the father’s criticism in full action against Rus- 
kin’s political economy is in 1852, when Ruskin sent from Venice his 
papers on taxation, suffrage, and education. He followed them with the 
letter of March 14, 1852: 


I don’t know whether you have found my Times letters worth sending, or whether 
the Times will put them in, but I rather hope so—not in the hope of their doing 
any good at present, but because I want to be able to refer to them in future. 
I was a mere boy when the present design for the Houses of Parliament was 
chosen—but I said in an instant it was vile. I did not say so in print, because I 
felt that no one would care for a boy’s opinion, but I heartily wish now that 
I had written to the Times, and could now refer to my then stated opinion. In 
like manner I hope the Times will put these letters in, for twenty years hence, if 
I live, I should like to be able to refer to them and say “I told you so, and now 
you are beginning to find it out.” And that would give some power—then, how- 
ever little it may be possible to do at present.” 


His March 23 letter repeats the plea, perhaps evincing by the monot- 
ony of the phrasing either a decrease of hope that his letters will be pub- 
lished or an increase of chagrin at their being held up: 


These three letters I want to be able to refer to twenty years hence—people 
may call them as futile as they like now. . . . These three letters do not profess 
to say anything new, any more than an Eton grammar does. But they profess to 
give grammatical and common rules in a simple and clear form, and one likely 
to be useful, as far as they may be attended to, more than a library full of trea- 
tises on political economy. If people say they are common truth, let them act 
upon them; if people suppose them all wrong, there is the more need of them.” 


John James Ruskin was on a business trip at the time, but Mrs. Ruskin 
acknowledged the letters and expressed fear that they would offend her 
husband, especially that he would not like a remark belittling Disraeli 
at the beginning of the first one. So Ruskin tells her in his March 26 
letter: 


In case you should not yet have sent my letters to Times, and should be intending 
to send them, I wish, as my father likes D’Israeli, that he should put his pen 
through the sentence about him. The passage will read connectedly without it, 
better perhaps than with it."® 


But that his father objected to something more fundamental than the 
phrasing of the letters is obvious from Ruskin’s letters of March 29 and 
of March 30: 


. .. sorry to hear from mother that you were annoying yourself because you did 
not agree with me, and I am sorry that in the midst of your labour in travelling 


18 Works, xu, Ixxx-lxxxi. 4 Jbid., p. Ixxxi. 6 [bid., p. Ixxxii. 
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I have caused you the additional work of these long letters. Keep mine until I 
get home, and then we will talk about them, but do not vex yourself because you 
think I am turning republican." 


I should be exceedingly sorry if any letters of mine were to do any harm to people 
whom you respected, and who were doing as well as they could, and I shall be 
excessively so if anything said in the letters you are just now receiving induces 
you to publish what may at present do harm, though I believe it would in the 
long run do good.” 


Also, his father had no intention of leaving any doubt about his attitude 
towards the letters. In a letter dated March 30, 1852, he says: 


I shall see to letters for Times on my return, as you so wish it. My feelings of 
attacks on your books and on your newspaper writing differ from yours in this 
way. I think all attacks on your books are only as the waves beating on Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, whereas your politics are Slum Buildings liable to be knocked 
down; and no man to whom authority is a useful engine should expose himself to 
frequent defeat by slender forces.'* 


These are strong words, and they seem to have subdued Ruskin’s eco- 
nomic impulse for a number of years. 


It may be significant, in the light of his father’s policy of obstruction, 
that Ruskin’s next venture in the field of political economy was by the 
lecture route. Is it that he was not ready to take a chance again on sup- 
pression? Possibly so. His two lectures, The Political Economy of Art, 
delivered at Manchester July 10 and 13, 1857, show that by that time 
he was ready to develop a large part of his economic doctrine. On their 
reissue in 1880 as A Joy Forever he says: “. . . what I have since written 
on the political influence of the Arts has been little more than the ex- 
pansion of these first lectures... .’”!* 

His next economic writings were the Cornhill essays of 1860, Unto 

This Last. Ruskin seems to have submitted the first of these to his 
father: “Early in July, John sent me from abroad his first paper, kindly 
saying I might suppress it if the publishing it would annoy me.’”° How- 
ever, he had already arranged to have it published. In a letter addressed 
to the literary adviser of the Cornhill Magazine publishers on July 1, 
1860, he says: 
Dear Mr. Williams,—I send you some Political Economy, which, if you can ven- 
ture to use in any way for the Cornhill, stigmatizing it by any notes of reprobation 
which you may think necessary, I shall be very glad. All I care about is to get 
it into print, somehow.” 


18 Idem. 17 Tbid., p. Ixxxiii. 18 Tbid., p. Ixxxiv. 
19 Works, xvi, 12. 20 Works, XVU, xxvii. 1 Tbid., p. xxvi. 
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And although the father professed to like the essays, he had “begged of 
John to spare his brain and write nothing for a year or two.” Ruskin’s 
letter of October, 1860, to Lady Trevelyan speaks of his father as “con- 
templating my Cornhill gambols with a terrified complacency which is 
quite touching.”™ 

In 1862 John James Ruskin again had a chance—and took it—to 
attempt the suppression of Ruskin’s economic views. Ruskin’s reply is 
significantly vehement: 


I have your letter stating receipt of second part of paper.“ I am quite content 
that you should do anything with it that you like in your present state of health, 
but as far as mine is concerned the one only thing you can do for me is to let me 
follow out my work in my own way and in peace... . . I don’t mind this a bit if 
it does you any good to stop the paper—only, don’t think of me in such matters— 
the one only thing I can have is liberty. . .. The depression I am now under 
cannot be touched by any society. It can only lessen as I accomplish what I 
intend, and recover in some degree the lost ground of life.* 


A letter of the same year to Lady Trevelyan exhibits well the relation 
between father and son, at least the latter’s reactions: 


He has more pleasure if I am able to write him a cheerful letter than generally 
when I’m there—for we disagree about all the Universe, and it vexes him, and 
much more than vexes me. If he loved me less, and believed in me more, we 
should get on; but his whole life is bound up in me, and yet he thinks me a fool— 
that is to say, he is mightily pleased if I write anything that has big words and 
no sense in it, and would give half his fortune to make me a member of Parlia- 
ment if he thought I would talk, provided only the talk hurt nobody, and was all 
in the papers.™ 


In 1863 Ruskin wrote to his father: “I promised you to publish no 
more letters without letting you see them... .’’ And there is reason 
to believe that his father exercised his discretion in the same year 
upon a reply of Ruskin’s to an article by the economist J. E. Cairnes.”® 

So it is not surprising that after his father’s death Ruskin could write 
to Burne-Jones in the following manner: 


I had often measured my feeling to my father, as I thought; but I never had any 
conception of the way that I should have to mourn—not over what I lose, now, 
but over what I have lost until now. 


2 Tbid., p. xxvii. % Works, xxxv1, 345. 

™% Chapter two of the Essays on Political Economy for Fraser’s Magasine, later collected 
as Munera Pulveris. % Works, xxxvi, 415. 

% Tbid., p. 414. 7 Tbid., p. 458. %8 Works, xvm1, Ixix. 

% The reply was first published from manuscrivt in Works, xvu1, 491-497. 

%® Works, xvi, xxvii. 
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This might easily be interpreted to mean that he had lost the freedom 
which would have enabled him to study and write what he chose. The 
following letters seem to be of like import; the first is to Henry Aceland 
in 1864, the second to Charles Eliot Norton in 1868: 


But you never had... the loss of a father who would have sacrificed his life 
for his son, and yet forced his son to sacrifice his life to him, and sacrifice it in 
vain.™ 

I have often thought of setting down some notes of my life, but I know not 
how. I should have to accuse my own folly bitterly; but not less, as far as I can 
judge, that of the fondest, faithfullest, most devoted, most mistaken parents that 
ever child was blest with, or ruined by.” 


It is at least plausible, then, to suppose that without persistent and 
effective parental discouragement Ruskin would have written his books 
on political economy ten years earlier than he did. When he finally took 
up the study in earnest, he went through current works on political 
economy merely searching for polemical material to support precon- 
ceived ideas or to ridicule opponents. Of course, none can be sure that 
he would have done otherwise earlier under conditions of entire freedom. 
I believe, however, that those ten lost years would have enabled him to 
make a more orderly and significant contribution to the field of social 
economics. 

JoHN TYREE FAIN 


Auburn, Alabama 
| Works, xxxv1, 471. ® Tbid., p. 555. 
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XVII 
SAINTSBURY AND ART FOR ART’S SAKE IN ENGLAND 


HE aesthetic movement in England (1870-1900) now seems remote, 

yet since no history repeats itself more faithfully than that of criti- 
cism, the historian of ideas may well inquire what relation the Art for 
Art’s Sake movement has to the mental, moral, and social confusion of 
today, especially when one hears a reviewer warning us that John Crowe 
Ransom, like other formal aesthetic critics of today, “often sounds like 
an aesthete of the ’nineties.”? 

The aestheticism of the ’nineties and of the two preceding decades in 
England has not been fully studied. As with most movements, attention 
has been focused chiefly upon its leaders. Among the minor figures— 
one who joined the movement in the early ’seventies—is George Saints- 
bury (1845-1933), the ponderous but venerable historian of criticism. 
I wish, by analysis of his early writings in particular, to show his close 
relation to the movement and to point out that he was a remarkably con- 
sistent advocate of certain basic aspects of aestheticism—an advocate 
who has had some harmful effects upon the development of modern 
criticism. 

Saintsbury’s reputation rests primarily upon his voluminous literary 
histories and upon his position as for several decades “almost the official 
critic of England.”? The advent of scientific techniques and ideals of 
literary scholarship has not helped his reputation; he is now often dis- 
missed, with some justice, as “‘a great connoisseur ... but not a great 
critic.’ 

Saintsbury’s connection with the aesthetic group in England and his 
devotion to its ideals, though generally overlooked in scholarly studies 
of the movement,‘ did not go unnoted by his contemporaries. In 1881, 
when he had been a reviewer only seven years, a critic charged him with 
dilettante insincerity and linked him with the aesthetic group.® In 1892 
an anonymous reviewer found in his work “the nearly obsolete cant of 


1H. J. Mueller, “The New Criticism in Poetry,” Southern Review (Spring, 1941), p. 811. 
? Irving Babbitt, “Are the English Critical?” Nation (N. Y.), xctv (March 21, 28, 1912), 


* “George Saintsbury,” New Republic, yxxm (February 8, 1933), 339. 

4 Even the best of these—Louise Rosenblatt, L’Idée de l’art pour l’art en Angleterre, 
Bibliothéque de la revue de la littérature comparée, Lxx (1931); Albert Farmer, Le Mouve- 
ment esthétique et décadent en Angleterre (1873-1900), Bibliothéque de la revue de la lit- 
térature comparée, txxv (1931); and Rose Egan, The Genesis of the Art for Art’s Sake 
Movement, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, m (1921-22) and v (1923-25)— 
barely mention Saintsbury. 

5 “Dryden,” Nation (N. Y.), x00 (May 12, 1881), 337-338. 
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the Boulevards during the Second Empire,” and “an indifference to the 
underlying unity of art and morals.’ At the turn of the century these 
charges reappeared: “A formalist in the garb of an aesthete,’”’ a defender 
of “the moribund heresy of art for art’s sake.’”’* In 1923 Saintsbury ad- 
mitted that he was one of the early “apostles’’ of Art for Art’s Sake and 
stated that he “got it ‘over the face and eyes’ from proper moral men 
for [such] delinquencies ... when writing on Baudelaire in 1875 and 
Gautier some three years later.””® 

Definition of the Art for Art’s Sake concept, which is essential to this 
investigation, is difficult because “failure to define is. . . [its] first and 
essential manifestation.’ Saintsbury’s definition is wholly negative: it 
is “partly a reaction from the excessive subject-worship ... partly a 
revolt against the commercial and materialist tendencies of the mid- 
nineteenth century.’ In brief, one may expect to find in the Art for 
Art’s Sake devotee: 1) Emphasis upon form and technique, and upon 
conscious artistry (this may lead to a view of form and matter as sep- 
arable and as capable of separate valuation); 2) the rejection of all but 
artistic aims and the insistence upon beauty as an end in itself;!* 3) em- 
phasis upon the sensuous, the emotional, and the exotic elements in art 
with the individual reaction as a standard and as the basis of impression- 
istic criticism—‘“the adventures of the soul among masterpieces”; 
4) concern for and emphasis upon highly conscious artistic prose; 5) a 
tendency to aristocratic sentiment, a kind of aesthetic snobbery often 
linked with political conservatism; 6) a view of life as an art (this may 
become a view of art as a refuge or escape from life); 7) perhaps most 
familiar is the derivative attitude of moral defiance, of immorality as 
revolt or protest (“life for art’s sake’’); 8) in quite a different category is 
the eventual union-of Art for Art’s Sake with science which occurred in 
a few cases, and 9) the not infrequent melancholy or cynical tone of 
disillusionment. 


6 “Miscellaneous Articles,” Spectator, tx1x (July 16, 1892), 98-99. Cf. C. H. Hereford’ 
“History of Elizabethan Literature,” Academy, xxxu (December 13, 1887), 364. 

7 “An Encyclopedia of Literary Taste,” Bookman (London), xxvu (November, 1904), 
85. 
8 “An Atlas of Criticism,” Acad., trx (December 29, 1900), 639-640. Cf. reviews also of 
the History of Criticism: Sat. Rev., xcvu (October 8, 1904), 461-462; Independent, tn 
(March 21, 1901), 675; and Herbert Read, “George Saintsbury,”’ Spectator, cL1 (December 
22, 1933), 938. * A Scrap Book, 114. 

10 Albert Guérard, Art for Art’s Sake (1936), xxxiii. Typically Walter Pater insisted that 
the aesthetic critic “thas no need to trouble himself with the abstract question what Beauty 
is in itself.” (Studies in the History of the Renaissance [London, 1910], pp. viii-ix.) 

" The Later Nineteenth Century (1907), p. 72. 

13 Cf. Rosenblatt, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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The practical hallmark of the movement in England was not so much 
any theory but rather simply an interest in the new French school, in 
the art and the art theories of Gautier, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Banville, 
and Leconte de Lisle,—in the Parnassians with many of whom the ideas 
above first found expression. Most of the young Englishmen who pur- 
sued this interest were in revolt against Victorian prudery and bourgeois 
materialism, against the demand for “high seriousness” and “purpose” 
in art; they sought escape in aestheticism. There is evidence of this 
throughout Saintsbury’s writing. 

The French statements of the main aesthetic ideas are well known. 
“La forme, quoi qu’on ait dit, est tout,” says Gautier, announcing the 
first item of the credo. “Il n’y a de vraiment beau que ce qui ne peut 
servir 4 rien; tout ce qui est utile est laid, car c’est l’expression de quelque 
besoin et ceux de l’homme sont ignobles et dégoutants...” he added, 
in the famous preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin.“ The first English 
voice raised in like protest was that of Swinburne, who wrote of Bau- 
delaire that he had “the courage and sense of a man who... ventures 
to confess and act on the conviction that the art of poetry has absolutely 
nothing to do with didactic matter at all.” It is not “any artist’s business 
to warn against evil. ... The poet’s business is presumably to write 
good verses, and by no means to redeem the age, and remould society.” 
Having given the movement its declaration of independence in Notes on 
Poems and Reviews (1866) Swinburne stated the issue in unmistakable 
terms in his William Blake (1868): 


art for art’s sake first of all, and afterwards we may suppose all the rest shall be 
added to her . . . but from the man who falls to work with a moral purpose shall 
be taken away even that which he has.® 


When Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads burst upon the world with all 
the attendant furor in 1866, Saintsbury, an undergraduate at Oxford, 
was, like many of his fellow students, deeply stirred by this revolt of the 
daring poet whose Af/alanta they were already chanting devotedly. 
Saintsbury recalls that they waited impatiently after the spring an- 
nouncements of the new volume, through the long summer which saw 
John Morley’s violent attack upon Swinburne in August, until the fall 
when the book finally appeared. Saintsbury tells how he purchased three 
copies in London, and how next day they sat at Merton from luncheon 


% Charpentier (Paris, 1924), p. xxii. See also Gautier, Victor Hugo (Paris, n.d.), p. 103, 
and Pater’s quotation from Flaubert on the sole end of art—‘“the beautiful”—“On Style,” 
Appreciations (London, 1910), p. 29. 

4 Swinburne, Complete Works, xu, 417, 422 (originally Spectator, September 6, 1862). 

8 Tbid., 134-138, passim. 
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till chapel time, “reading aloud by turns in a select company Dolores, 
and the Triumph of Time, Laus Veneris and Faustine, and all the other 
wonders of the volume.’ Here in the ’sixties which Edmund Gosse 
calls “the most quiescent, the most sedate... the least effective and 
efficient period of our national poetry,’”” was Young Oxford carried away 
by the daring and sensuality of Swinburne, and, as a result, sent search- 
ing for similar thrills abroad—“exploring through Gautier and Baude- 
laire and Flaubert,” as Saintsbury later recalls.'* Saintsbury’s own first 
copy of Baudelaire was brought to him from Paris by a friend in 1866. 

When Saintsbury left Merton in 1868 for a short career of school- 
mastering, he was already ‘indoctrinated’ with the cause which he cham- 
pioned the rest of his life. From 1866 until 1876, while teaching at Man- 
chester, in Guernsey, and at Elton, he was reading widely in French 
literature. He had time, which he did not have later as London journalist 
(1876-95) or Edinburgh Professor of English Literature (1895-1915), 
for thorough reading and digestion. That he read both the new and the 
old French writers is evidenced by a series of essays on French con- 
temporaries in the Fortnightly Review (1876-78) and by his Primer 
(1881) and Short History of French Literature (1882). His first published 
writings were reviews of French authors for the Academy, in which there 
is ample evidence of the taste acquired at Oxford and of the new critical 
attitude. 

Saintsbury’s first review, on Théodore de Banville’s Idylles Prussiennes 
(July 1, 1873), strikes the true aesthetic note in its predominant con- 
cern for form: 


... here we have the poet struggling with, and in a degree mastering an un- 
promising, uncongenial, but inevitable subject. . . . In the whole volume. . . the 
form is incomparably superior to the matter and this fact, which is not likely to 
render it popular with the average reader, must always give it a special interest 
in the eyes of the instructed and critical lover of poetry. 


Banville chooses strange and grotesque subjects in order “to prove the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of his art and its fitness at all times and 
all places for making the common as it were uncommon.”!® A month 
later Saintsbury condemns Lamartine because “‘he is satisfied with ordi- 
nary and accepted vehicles for his thought.”’ Lamartine fails because too 
often “the formal beauty . . . is not sufficient to arrest the attention of 
those to whom his matter is commonplace and unattractive.” In a more 
controversial tone the reviewer adds, “It is this fact which is overlooked 


%6 Collected Essays, 1, 221. See also, Second Scrap Book (1923), pp. 59-60. 
17 Life of Swinburne (London, 1917), p. 134. 
18 “Walter Pater,” Prefaces and Essays, p. 356. 1 Acad., Iv, 242. 
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by those critics who... object to ‘cette importance exclusive donnée 
4 la forme aux depens de la pensée’.””** Thus Saintsbury plunged into the 
battle that Swinburne had begun. 

What do these terms—form, matter, manner, subject—mean to 
Saintsbury, and what for him is the relation of this element ‘form’ to 
subject or matter? Too often in critical writing these terms are elusive 
because loosely used or ill defined, but they cannot be given a single 
precise definition here without doing violence to Saintsbury’s loose and 
varying use. One thing can be said, however: Saintsbury’s concept is 
mechanical. Art is the sum of two elements—a body of material which 
all artists draw upon and a manner or style or form of expression im- 
posed upon that material by the artist. Two passages will illustrate this 
tendency which is present in all his thinking. In 1895 he writes, “Prac- 
tically everything has been said... the only question is whether the 
present sayer and thinker has shown due skill and originality in his 
manner of thought and expression.’ Later he states, “The style—the 
form—is that which the author adds to the matter; it is that inseparable 
but separably intelligible element which cannot be transferred, taken 
away or lost.” 

Three effects of this oddly simple mechanical concept will be noted in 
Saintsbury’s thinking. First, it does a real injustice to the creative 
process. Anyone who thinks of that process as an organic one does not 
speak of adding up style and meaning or matter like a mathematical 
sum. Second, given such a mechanical concept, the temptation is to 
narrow the terms and the focus of attention until manner or treatment, 
which can mean all that the artist contributes when he puts life into a 
poem, novel, or play, comes to mean only arrangement of words, sen- 
tences, phrases, rhythm, and image—style in the narrowest sense. A third 
effect of this concept is really a result of these other two. Usually, as in 
the reviews quoted above, not only is Saintsbury preoccupied with form, 
but also he thinks of it as a separate and distinct element, capable of 
being separately enjoyed and evaluated. Of many possible illustrations 
of this the most fantastic occurs in the History of Prosody:* 


What does meaning matter when you have such verse as “A Death Song”? It 
must be a singularly feeble intellect which cannot perform the easy dichotomy 


20 Ibid., 282. The quoted phrase is that of Victor La Prade, the editor of Lamartine. 

™ Coll. Essays, 1, 200. 2 Hist. of Crit., 1, 520. 

% m1, 333n, Cf. also Scrap Book, 88. In Swinburne (Complete Works, xv1, 134) a remark- 
able parallel (too close to be ignored) occurs (in his Blake): “Strip the sentiments and re- 
clothe them in bad verse, what residue will be left of the slightest importance to art? 
Invert them, retaining the manrer or the form (supposing this feasible, which it might be), 
and art has lost nothing. Save the shape and art will take care of the soul for you.” 
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of meaning and metre . . . you pour the poison or the ditch water out; you keep 
and marvel at the cup. You can refill it as far as meaning goes, at your pleasure, 
with the greatest things. . . . 


Such thinking almost defies serious critical comment (by anyone with this 
“feeble intellect”) but it is frequent enough in Saintsbury so that it 
must be taken seriously. 

To return to the early reviews—in Banville Saintsbury found “art 
militant” mastering the uncongenial subject; in Lamartine he regrets 
the absence of “beauty of form” which is independent of the casual in- 
fluences of time and place to which beauty of thought is subject. This is 
the evidence for 1873. In the next year Saintsbury was treating the 
poetry of Bryant, Whitman, and Blake with the same emphasis. Dis- 
cussing Bryant, he declares his impatience with critics who confuse ap- 
preciation of poetry with “a mere feeling of gratification at seeing 
thoughts and feelings” which are congenial to them given expression. 
Such critics are “at 5 and 40 indignant at praise of Mr. Swinburne or 
Charles Baudelaire.’ Saintsbury offers a cure for such prejudice in his 
comment on Whitman: “Fortunately admiration for a creed is easily 
separable from admiration for the utterance and expression of that 
creed.” He likes Whitman’s style but not his message; the latter affords 
slight inconvenience if one is capable of the “easy dichotomy.” 

Though addressed to the critic or reader rather than the artist, this 
last sentiment is very close to Flaubert’s famous expressed desire to 
write about nothing.* And indeed Saintsbury is not to be outdone, as 
he reveals in discussing a new edition of William Blake. He argues that 
Blake in his later years was “overcome by the detestable heresy of in- 
struction.” The effect was disastrous, for 


when a man is once affected, whether the instruction he gives be moral or im- 
moral, orthodox or unorthodox, it is almost hopeless thenceforward to expect 
perfect work to be produced by him. He becomes careful of what he says, instead 
of being careful how he says it; anxious to say something in any manner, rather 
than anxious to say everything (or it may be nothing) in the best manner pos- 
sible.?” 


Here the demand for perfect form is linked with the moral issue. The 
phrase “heresy of instruction” descends from Poe’s “Poetic Principle” 
and Baudelaire (“‘Hérésie de l’enseignement’’) through Swinburne (who 
speaks also of “the great moral heresy’’). Its implications are clear: the 
artist must look to form though he write about nothing; the critic must 


* Acad., v (January 24, 1874), 84. % Ibid., v1 (October 10, 1874), 398. 
% Flaubert, Correspondance, 4 vols. (Paris, 1891-94), m, 70 (1852). 
27 Acad., vt (December 5, 1874), 599. 
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judge in terms of form; literature must be free from any but a pure 
artistic purpose. “The whole end, aim, and object of literature... as 
of all art .. . is beauty,’’* as Saintsbury says simply in 1895. 

This assumption of pure aesthetic standards is significant, but the far 
more heretical underlying assumption of the separation of form and 
matter deserves more analysis. This “heresy of the separable substance,” 
as A. C. Bradley calls it, is something not paralleled in the French ex- 
ponents of l’art pour l’art. Gautier says plainly, “Nous n’avons jamais 
pu comprendre la séparation de |’idée et la forme.”*® Both Flaubert and 
Pater also deny it vigorously. To discover where Saintsbury derived 
these extreme notions other than from his own temperament might he 
useful but is beyond the range of this paper. 

It is more important here to note that while this heresy of separation 
is mot a necessary concomitant of Art for Art’s Sake, nevertheless it 
derives logically from an extreme emphasis upon form. The reasoning is 
this: if form is all-important, it must be tangible, real, and hence “sep- 
arably intelligible.” The next step is to regard style as something sep- 
arately aimed at, to be achieved even with inferior or uncongenial matter, 
and therefore almost an entity in itself. Form thus becomes a pure 
aesthetic value and the primary value of art. This simple process of 
deduction is superficial and erroneous, no doubt, but plausible to a mind 
which lacks a conception of the creative process as truly organic. In this 
way, I believe, Saintsbury reasoned—he who at the close of life still 
protests, 


Few things have surprised me more . . . than the objection of some who are not 
fools, to the separation of Form and Matter in Literature . . . what seems, to 
me at least, to be one of the necessary axioms of the study of Art and especially 
of literature.””*° 


Saintsbury is the most consistent and extreme practitioner of this theory 
in the history of criticism. While most critics are content to call attention 
to form, he endows it with an almost mystical existence. Herein lies his 
main exaggeration—or distortion—of the Art for Art’s Sake theory. 
Further evidence of his perpetual preoccupation with art for its own 
sake, and more specifically with the problem of subject values, is given 
by reviews he wrote in 1874-75 on two works of Swinburne. In discussing 
Bothwell, he praises the poet “upon his return to the regions of pure art 
after the varied excursions into the debatable land of poetical politics 


%8 “Kinds of Criticism,” Essays in English Literature, first series (1890), p. xiv. 

29 Artiste (December, 1856). Cf. Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 116; 1, 156-157. 

8 Scrap Book, pp. 85-86. Pater wrote in 1886: “If there is a weakness in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
view, it is perhaps in a tendency to regard style a little too independently of matter.” 
Essays from ‘the Guardian’ (London, 1910), p. 15. 
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and theology which have diversified his course since 1866.”*"" The Songs 
Before Sunrise and other Swinburne verse inspired by the Italian struggle 
for liberty are, of course, the excursions referred to. The subjects of this 
poetry are labelled trivial, thus rationalizing his dislike for it, though he 
admits we need poets who can write beautifully even on trivial subjects. 
But the best writers should write on the best subjects, he argues, and 
“leave to lesser men the task of conciliating the cant of criticism” by 
treating inferior subjects. Terms are loosely used here, but this is an odd 
statement from one who always preached the “cant of criticism” re- 
ferred to—that subject does not matter. And the secret is that the Tory 
Saintsbury could not stomach the liberal and revolutionary political 
enthusiasm of Swinburne. He is alarmed because such zeal may well 
outrun artistic concern. He would like to believe that enthusiasm for a 
cause breeds fine expression, that from “spontaneous overflow of power- 
ful feeling” comes perfect poetry, but his commonsense tells him that 
too often “vehemence of desire in the expression of any strong conviction 
results in the conviction receiving more attention than the expression.” 
On the other hand, he says, “there are, indeed, cases where practiced 
attention to form is able to surmount prejudice.” 

Saintsbury makes his first reference to Art for Art’s Sake in his dis- 
cussion of Swinburne’s Essays and Studies (1875), the review from which 
the last quotation is taken. In this volume Swinburne had condemned 
exaggerations of the theory while himself taking a kind of middle ground. 
Largely because of his political interests he was no longer a whole-hearted 
champion of aestheticism. Most people did not realize his desertion im- 
mediately,* but Saintsbury crosses swords with him evidently in full 
awareness of the change. “There is certainly warrant for accentuating 
and exaggerating and insisting upon the art-for-art dogma,” Saintsbury 
insists. If it can be shown that more perfect work and better appreciation 
are the result of such a critical attitude (and he believes they are), then 
“inculcation of the latter in and out of season by the critic is justified.” 
The reader especially needs this emphasis because “the generality of 
mankind are more easily swayed by antecedent prejudice working in 
with a tendency to note the matter first.” Therefore, “the art-for-art 
theory may or may not give us better art; it will assuredly give us better 
criticism and better appreciation.”* Throughout this essay Saintsbury 
assumes an understanding of what the theory is on the part of his readers 
and gives no definition. He is clearly championing a cause. 


*% Acad., v (Tune 13, 1874), 651. 3 Tbid. 

® Acad., vi (July 3, 1875), 5. * Rosenblatt, op. cit., p. 164. 

% Acad., vi, 5. Here Saintsbury first refers to Pater’s Studies. He finds them valuable 
as literature and as criticism but says nothing of their expression of the aesthetic credo. 
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During 1875-76 Saintsbury continued championing this cause in 
signed articles. Two of these, “Baudelaire” and “Modern English Prose,” 
published in the Fortnightly Review, are among his most typical and 
most important essays. In both, the criteria are those of the aesthetic 
critic. 

Saintsbury claims to have begun his essay on Baudelaire in 1866 
“when not one educated Englishman in twenty had heard of him” but 
when “his name had been dragged pretty freely into the controversy 
which arose over Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads.”™ Saintsbury 
evaluates Baudelaire first as a critic and praises him superlatively be- 
cause he “judges more by the form than by the matter” (the now familiar 
theme) and because he adheres to the main job of the critic, simply 
telling us “in the best manner that he can, the effect produced on his 
own mind by a given work of art.’”’ This effect must be “a faithful repre- 
sentation,” without bias or too much imaginative coloring.*” Thus Saints- 
bury first praised impressionistic criticism and revealed his loyalty to 
this aesthetic principle also. 

The classic statement of impressionism is, of course, that of Pater:** 
.. . the function of the aesthetic critic is to distinguish, to analyze, and separate 
from its adjuncts, the virtue by which a picture, a landscape, a fair personality 
in life or in a book, produces this special impression of beauty or pleasure, to 
indicate what the source of that impression is, and under what conditions it is 
experienced. 


That this method was always Saintsbury’s ideal is made clear by his 
comment upon this passage in his History of Criticism® in 1904: “This 
was Mr. Pater’s way of criticism . . . first formulated and . . . most con- 
sistently pursued by himself. And I have said—perhaps often enough— 
that I do not know a better.” In this limiting of the critic’s function to 
appreciative reaction or re-creation, Saintsbury again and again exerts 
his influence, in practice and admonition. “Enthusiastic appreciation of 
letters is the highest function of criticism.” It is achieved by the critic 
who submits his mind and senses to art, like a photographic plate ex- 


% “Baudelaire” (1875), Coll. Essays, tv, 2; also vi. See references to Baudelaire in earlier 
reviews: Acad., v (January 24, 1874), 84; Acad., v1 (July 4, 1874), 8; Acad., v1 (October 
10, 1874), 399. 

#7 “Baudelaire,” Coll. Essays, tv, 55. Cf. Saintsbury’s praise of Ste. Beuve (Acad., vm 
[April 17, 1875], 392) as an impressionist who holds a mirror to his subject (that of a 
“cultivated mind”) and records the image. %8 Studies, p. ix. 

3° mm, 551-552. On 545 he says, “I do not know any place setting forth that view of criti- 
cism which I myself hold more clearly than the preface to the Studies.” 

 Tbid., 26S. For a full interpretation of Pater’s method see 546-551. On 548 Saintsbury 
approves of “the moment of pleasure being taken as the unit and reference-integer of 
literary value.” 
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posed to light, then develops and prints off his impression to the best of 
his ability. The only possible added tools are those of history and com- 
parative method, used to refine, correct, and perfect the critique or 
‘jadgment.’ The standard of judgment—in practice at least—is that 
elusive thing ‘Taste,’ refined by knowledge and experience.“ Finding 
these virtues of pure impressionism in Baudelaire, Saintsbury stamped 
him “a true critic of merit.” 

On the more controversial question of morality in Baudelaire, Saints- 
bury agrees with those who “deprecate entirely the introduction of such 
questions into matters of literature” as “a blunder and confusion of the 
stupidest kind.” He then defends the author of Les Fleurs du mal more 
positively: the tone of the work is “a profound and incurable discontent 
with things in general,” which is scarcely immoral. Those who go to 
Baudelaire for shock or illicit thrill will be disappointed. Indeed Baude- 
laire himself knew the dangers in the exaggeration of Art for Art’s Sake, 
Saintsbury discovers in L’Ecole paienne. Here, ironically, Saintsbury 
suggests, “any virtuous person who hates ‘form’ ” may find his best argu- 
ments anticipated.“ 

Saintsbury’s insight into Baudelaire is faulty and misleading. He was 
guided by a desire to make this symbol of l’art pour l’art, who was gen- 
erally suspect in England, appear in the best possible light. In so doing, 
he leans over backward. Baudelaire would not have rejoiced in the 
picture of himself as a kind of left-handed moralist. The importance of 
the essay lies not in its interpretation of Baudelaire (as has sometimes 
been suggested) but in the evidence it affords that in 1875 Saintsbury 
was militantly maintaining the tenets of aestheticism: the importance of 
form, impressionistic critical method, and the denial of moral criteria 
for art. : 

Beyond these points, the most characteristic development of the move- 
ment in England in the ’seventies were those heralded by the quality as 
well as the message of Pater’s Studies. Elaborate musical prose had been 
written earlier: DeQuincey and Ruskin and then Swinburne filled Vic- 
torian ears with rich cadence, “prose poetry” much of it. But the im- 
pulse to a more studied, a more refined, subtle, and delicate prose art 
came from abroad. “Sculpte, lime, ciséle!’”? Gautier admonished while 
Flaubert set himself to the earnest patient search for “le mot précis, 
le mot exact.” 

Such minute attention to style is well represented in the attitudes of 
Saintsbury’s early reviews and essays, and the final pages of his ““Baude- 
laire” were reserved for praise of the Frenchman’s prose style. England, 


© Tbid., 546-551, passim. “ “Baudelaire,” Coll. Essays, tv, 2 ff., passim 
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he laments, has few living writers who give any thought to style beyond 
the needs of clarity. Forgetting “that word and phrase are capable of 
management,” they let natural fluency take the place of “careful and 
tasteful industry,” while critics neglect to make the English public recog- 
nize the values of form. To this end Baudelaire should be read, admired, 
and imitated because he is one of the écrivains artistes: 


. «- who have recognized the fact that writing is an art, and who have applied 
themselves with the patient energy of sculptors, painters, and musicians to the 
discovery of its secrets.* 


Saintsbury found this ideal achieved also in Baudelaire’s contemporaries. 
Flaubert is distinguished by “determined and conscientious patience of 
workmanship,’ and Gautier “through his early and Herculean study 
of style,” became “a perfect workman able to treat any subject in the 
absolutely best manner.” 

The essay ““Modern English Prose’”’ Saintsbury devotes wholly to this 
topic. In most modern writing, he protests, “there is no style at all” 
because readers are “interested more by their favorite subjects treated 
anyhow than by subjects for which they care little treated well.” The 
upper class has become somewhat “alienated from pure literature.” The 
prose writer is guilty of “neglect of purely literary effect.” The use of 
‘pure’ here is significant. It always means, loosely, style valuable for 
its own sake. 

Saintsbury leaves no doubt as to what he means by style or manner 
in this essay. It is “the choice and arrangement of language with only a 
subordinate regard to the meaning to be conveyed.” It does not reach 
beyond the paragraph. The master of prose style (Pater is cited) is dis- 
tinguished by ‘‘a separate and yet subordinate finish” in sentences and 
phrases, by ‘‘des mots rayonnants,” and by “perfection of modulation.” 
The average writer fails because he is indifferent to these matters.” 

Without seeing much hope of supplying this dearth of artistic prose, 
Saintsbury offers a rather typical “aesthetic” reaction: 


Style is an essentially aristocratic thing. The spirit of today . . . is essentially 
democratic . . . in the intolerance with which it regards anything out of reach of, 
or incomprehensible to, the ordinary Philistine working by the methods of 
Philistia. Intellectual and artistic preeminence except as it-ministers to the fancies 
of the vulgar (great or small), is perhaps especially the object of this intolerance. 


The spirit of Arnold is in these words, but there is also something of the 


48 Tbid., 26-28, passim. “ “Gustave Flaubert” (1878), Coll. Essays, tv, 31. 
45 “Théophile Gautier” (1878), Essays on French Novelists (London, 1891), p. 230, 
4 “Modern English Prose” (1876), Coll. Essays, m1, 69, 71. 

7 Tbid., 64, 83-85, passim. 48 Tbid., 73-74. 
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‘ivory tower’ reaction, the call for an aesthetic élite. “You cannot scatter 
education and elementary cultivation broadcast without diminishing 
the value of the privileges which appertain to superior culture,’’® 
Saintsbury adds. Thus the Tory sceptic of the ’seventies, like the French 
Romantics of 1830 who came to believe less and less in a broad humani- 
tarian culture, turns his back upon the masses in a kind of aesthetic snob- 
bery. With such an attitude art easily becomes Pater’s “cloistral refuge 
from a certain vulgarity in the world.’’® 

The final stage of the Art for Art’s Sake attitude is the application of 
the aesthetic view to life, the ‘doctrine of the moment’ which was the 
theme of the famous Conclusion to Pater’s Studies. The general effect 
which was produced by this utterance in 1873, the concern Pater felt for 
the dangers of its influence, and his withdrawal of it in the second edition 
(1877) are familiar facts. Humphry Ward (who entered Oxford in 1865) 
says that his generation received their first understanding of Art for 
Art’s Sake from Pater’s essays. Saintsbury knew Pater personally be- 
fore and after the Studies appeared, but he holds that his sympathetic 
understanding of Pater was facilitated chiefly by their common Oxford 
background. They met first at the Oxford home of Mandell Creighton 
who “had considerable sympathy for the aesthetic movement” though 
“ft was to him neither a gospel nor a fashion.” Clearly parts of it were a 
gospel to Saintsbury. 

His actual pronouncements on Pater’s philosophy of sensation ap- 
peared in an essay entirely devoted to Pater in 1906. Here he asserts that 
Pater’s attitude and method may well be applied “in almost the widest 
ranges of thought and life,” with no danger and with “an infinite gain of 
satisfaction to the soul as well as the senses.’ This “Paterism” Saints- 
bury defines as “the perfecting, refining, illuminating of interest in things, 
...an intelligent, but not merely intellectual, enjoyment of them all, 
or as many .. . as your nature makes it possible for you to enjoy.” One 
may exaggerate, caricature, or degrade the idea but in itself it is “a 
highly respectable, as well as attractive creed.” You shouid have many 
interests, and they should be 


intensified, purified, ennobled . . . to clear the mind in regard to them of conven- 
tion and cant; to clear it of confusion and commonplace; to make the flame (in 
that famous epithet which, with its context, I think he rather unwisely cut out) 
“gemlike,” the essence quintessential, the gold free from alloy. 


« Ibid. % “On Style,” Appreciations, p. 18. 

« Mrs. Humphry Ward, A Writer’s Recollections, 1, 161. 

® Mrs. Mandell Creighton, The Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton (London, 1904), 
1, 46. ® “Walter Pater” (Bookman, Aug., 1906), Prefaces and Essays, pp. 359-360. 

% Tbid., pp. 353-355, passim. 
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This philosophy reappears in an unpublished lecture by Saintsbury 
entitled “The Sure Foundation’’: 


You will always have, with regret to leave some things untasted; but as long as 
the Upper Powers permit, you can go on tasting; And if you have prepared your- 
self properly, your taste will refine and strengthen from year to year and from 
day to day. The whole world of speech and thought is your province.® 


In the same spirit Saintsbury modified Arnold’s definition of criticism 
to read “Criticism is the endeavour to find, to know, to love, to recom- 
mend, not only the best, but all the good, that has been known and 
thought and written in the world.’® Finally this literary epicure else- 
where admits that for him literature is the best means of satisfying the 
desire “to live with as great and varied an amount of pleasure as pos- 
sible.””5? 

That Saintsbury never carried the “life for art’s sake”’ idea beyond 
these mild statements is clear. He did not apply it to his conduct and he 
did not approve the extravagant gestures of the decadents. He was con- 
cerned with it as a guide to artistic experience not as a measure of be- 
havior. He failed to see its inadequacy as a philosophy of life. This 
failure is one with his failure to see the need for some organic relation 
between one’s aesthetic and the rest of one’s philosophy. Both things are 
reflected in his refusal to treat literature as anything but ‘pure’ art. 
Its relation to politics, religion, economics, sociology, and so forth, he 
excluded from his sphere as a historian; as a result he has lost favor and 
respect as a literary historian. For many judges he fails likewise as a 
critic because in his desire for beauty of form he often made no demand 
for greater meaning or wider relevance. He usually praised the best 
books but often for what seem inadequate reasons or on an inadequate 
philosophical basis. 

The projection of the “life for art’s sake” attitude into the decadent 
‘flare’ and defiant ‘pose’ of the ‘nineties has one convenient symbol, 
The Yellow Book. In 1894 Saintsbury contributed to this periodical an 
innocuous sketch, “A Sentimental Cellar.”’** This apparent identification 
with the decadents is misleading because Saintsbury suspected the young 
aesthetes, their extravagance, their paradoxes and posing, and his ex- 
pressed attitude toward them reveals the limits of his own aestheticism. 
He had been identified with the movement many years when Wilde’s 
moral perversity brought it into disrepute, and in 1895, the year of 


% Quoted in Oliver Elton, “George Saintsbury,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xix (1933), 335. % Hist. of Crit., um, 611. ® Elton, op. cit., p. 335. 

8 Yellow Book, 1 (1894), 119-124: A brief tale of two lovers of wine for whom the bouquet 
of fine vintages recalls earlier loves. 
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Wilde’s trial and sentence to Reading Gaol, Saintsbury was in print de- 
fending the aesthetic view against a moralistic attack made by Churton 
Collins: 

. the doctrine of art-for-art’s sake is neither more nor less cant, or liable to 
cant than any other doctrine . . . which is capable of being overstrained and mis- 
applied, but which rightly held and intelligently limited contains like most doc- 
trines its portion of truth.® 


This defense is a qualified one, probably because Saintsbury was now 
aware of a need to defend the theory not only against the moralist but 
also against those of its adherents who became its worst enemies. Wilde 
and his followers had passed the intelligent limits which seemed to him 
inherent in Pater’s conclusion,* “the reasonable bounds’ within which 
he believed both Pater and Gautier held it. 

Above all Saintsbury demanded sincerity and he saw the ’nineties 
riddled with literary affectation which is the kiss of death. ‘“‘We are 
sitting at the deathbed of one of the great periods of European litera- 
ture,”’ he says." The symptoms of the fatal disease are: 


the pose of naughtiness . . . the pose of violence; the pose of neo-Bohemianism; 
the pose of platitude inverted; the pose of distorted form; the pose of attempted 
mixture of science and literature; the pose of cosmopolitanism. .. . 


Recognizable in this list and its context are not merely Wilde and the 
other English decadents but also Zola, Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Nietzsche, 
far more important intellectual leaders. The intolerance Saintsbury felt 
for them shows that his judgment is of little value on any figure belonging 
to a generation later than his own. It also suggests that he had a very 
confused notion of what the fin de siécle really was and that he thought 
of it as something quite different from Art for Art’s Sake as-he meant it. 
He never followed the theory to its logical conclusions. 

But what did he consider to be the “reasonable bounds” of aesthet- 
icism? He is never quite explicit, and from the great mass of his work 
it is possible to produce evidence of almost any kind. Since he wrote so 


5° “Fssays and Studies,” Bookman (New York), 1 (March, 1895), 113. 

6 “Walter Pater,” Prefaces and Essays, p. 358. Here Saintsbury, admitting that the 
omission of the conclusion in 1877 relieved Pater of the charge of “dogged pose,” regrets 
that Pater failed to write a new conclusion to embody “that return to the religious in- 
fluence of his earlier days which is acknowledged as having taken place, which is really 
foreshadowed in the original conclusion.” © Later Nineteenth Century, p. 72. 

6 “The End of a Chapter,” Coll. Essays, tv, 280. 

83 ““Twenty-One Years,” T.L S. (London), Jan. 4, 1923, 1. See Later Nineteenth Century. 
Saintsbury actually discusses the fin de siécle writers very little both because he gave up 
journalism and left London in 1895 and because of his antiquated notion that the literary 
historian should not treat living authors. 
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often for the moment, it is perhaps surprizing that we find as much con- 
sistency as we do. To set over against extreme statements quoted above, 
there are others less extreme. He says, once, for example, that “art for 
art only” is “at best but a half truth” ;“ again, that the idea of “the moral 
irresponsibility of the artist’’ is an “error and a curse”; and, furthermore, 
that, while purpose may blind an artist, and a quest for “criticism of 
life” rather than beauty may produce bad poetry or make for its popu- 
larity, denial uf all subject values is worse because art is a means and 
““means for means’ sake only,’ if not nonsense, is at any rate sense very 
incomplete.”® In one passage he distinguishes between “‘those who look 
first to form and expression,” and “those who look no further, if there 
be any such.” The former group, having evaluated form, admit other 
values and will concede that “though all does not depend upon the 
subject, yet of two poems equally good in other ways, that which has 
the better subject will be the better’’;*’ that “the greatest poet must 
have the greatest knowledge of human nature.’ 

These are clearly modifications of the extreme view which Saintsbury, 
the crusader, had made the almost exclusive theme of his early articles. 
They do not negate the fact that in his early work he did go the whole 
way in devotion to form, that he remained unashamed of it, boasted of 
it at the age of 80, and returned to it again and again. Thus vacillating 
between the extreme and a more moderate view, contradicting himself 
and sometimes hedging,®® he was always conscious of a critical battle 
into which he felt he must throw himself to uphold the purely literary 
against the subject-worshippers and ethical critics. He clung to this 
even in the face of the fin de siécle and to the end of his life. In this he 
is typical of many men of his generation who resented the practical moral 
Victorian aesthetic, who, when awakened to a new enthusiasm for art 
by Ruskin, went beyond him to declare the independence of art but who 
never accepted the “‘topsyturvification” that the ’nineties bred. Many 
men like Saintsbury and Pater, no doubt, remained loyal to the ideals of 
1866 and 1873. 

No limit of evidence could be offered to show that Saintsbury’s Art 
for Art’s Sake notions continue as the main tenets of his position, in spite 
of contradictions and inconsistencies. “Le gout immodéré de la forme,” 


4 Hist. of Crit., 1, 19. % Tbid., mm, 340. * C.H.E.L., xm, 341. 

8? Matthew Arnold (London, 1899), p. 29. 

68 History of Elizabethan Literature (London, 1886), p. 163. Cf. Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture (London, 1896), p. 240: “To speak of the best things in an original way, in a distin- 
guished style, is the privilege of the elect in literature.” 

6 Hist. of Crit., m1, 548. Here he calls Pater’s distinction between good and great litera- 
ture as a matter of subject “hedging.” 
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as Baudelaire called it, mingles with other statements on every page 
Saintsbury wrote. In 1875 he saw “warrant for accentuating and in- 
sisting upon the dogma”’; in 1888 he was writing, “If he is a good artist, 
it does not matter how bad the subject is: if he is a bad artist it does not 
matter how good the subject is. All really depends on the treatment.””° 
In the light of all his other statements this is no mere aesthetic truism. 
In 1895 he asked only intelligent limits to the theory, and in 1904 he 
comments regarding the Art for Art’s Sake doctrine: 


. .. it was necessary and it was almost desirable, that the exaggeration should 
be formulated, because of the incessant intrusion of the opposite theories, which 
are scarcely even quarter-truths, that all depends on the subject—and the like.” 


In 1926 he describes himself as a “critic who for more than half a cen- 
tury has done his little best to accentuate the importance of treatment 
over subject.”” 

The three Scrap Books (1922-24), the reminiscent jottings of his last 
years, offer final evidence. Here he says, ‘“‘We”—the disciples of Art for 
Art’s Sake—praised Baudelaire and Flaubert and “rejoiced in them be- 
cause they had followed Art for Art’s Sake,” but “‘at the same time be- 
cause they followed life for life’s sake as well.’”’ He is emphatic: 


What we fought against when we carried that banner was the meddling and 
muddling of the two, the inability to distinguish them. ... Unless you train 
yours+lf to value the art and the form and the literature apart from, though by 
no means to the neglect of, the matter and the life, you are likely to fall, as the 
delightful phrase of the Articles has it, into “wretchlessness of most unclean 
[critical] living.”™ 

And the veteran critic adds ominously, “...let no one suppose this 
danger has passed.”” Thus in 1923 the crusade was the same he had joined 
in 1873. Through fifty years and almost as many volumes runs the creed, 
at times personal, extreme, fantastic, yet rooted in the Art for Art’s 
Sake Movement. When joined with his oft-repeated view that for poetry 
at least there is but one supreme criterion, the transporting thrill of 
pleasure, “the poetic moment,” this preoccupation with form marks 


70 “Present State of the English Novel,” Coll. Essays, m1, 140. 

" Hist. of Crit., ut, 340. Cf. ibid., 1, 19, and also 1, 443, where he characterizes Dante 
(whose shade mvrst protest) as a critic “recognizing the real and ultimate test of literary 
excellence as lying in the expression, not in the meaning.” The same emphasis occurs ibid., 
1, 127-146 (on Longinus); 1, 94-101 (on Patrizzi); m1, 117-126 (on Joubert). 

7 “Technique,” Dial (N. Y.), txxx (April, 1926), 273. Cf. The Peace of the Augustans 
(1918), p. vii. % Scrap Book, pp. 115-117. 

% “The true and only test of literary greatness—the ‘transport,’ the absorption of the 
reader,” Saintsbury speaks of frequently, though he finds that Longinus is the only critic 
beside himself who is satisfied with that alone (Hist. of Crit., 1, 158). The belief that pleasure 
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Saintsbury as an aesthetic critic of an extreme kind. All the major 
points of the Art for Art’s Sake position he maintained: 1) form and style 
are the primary literary values, the main concern of both artist and 
critic; 2) “‘the kind of literature, as such, is not the kind of ethics,’’™ 
for art is an independent realm with its own ends; 3) a record of the in- 
dividual’s reaction or impression is the true criticism; 4) life may, 
through art especially, become a succession of pleasurable moments 
finely savored. Among the minor elements of the theory there is in 
Saintsbury a hint of only one, an aristocratic attitude compatible with 
the conservatism of a “Tory-High-Church mind.” He never embraced 
the moral revolt of a Wilde, the pessimism of a Baudelaire or a James 
Thompson, or the union of the aesthetic and the scientific. These aie 
secondary matters. On the main points he spoke clearly, strongly, and 
often. 

The creed of Art for Art’s Sake, rooted in Saintsbury’s temperamental 
preference for formal values, offers one sure path through the maze of 
his thinking. He had an unphilosophic mind and was often inconsistent; 
yet the creed is omnipresent and it helps make both the man and his 
influence more understandable. Analysis of it reveals how short was the 
distance the Victorian mind had to travel in revolt against itself and it 
shows up a few more landmarks on the road from Ruskin and Arnold 
through Pater to Wilde. 

As for Saintsbury’s influence, it may well have been greater and more 
harmful than has been recognized. Generations of students and readers 
have accepted his authority; few have paused to challenge his position 
and prestige, even among those who deplored his inaccuracies.”* Noone 





is the end of art is a longstanding principle in art criticism; Saintsbury’s peculiarity lies 
in attaching so much importance to the moment of thrill or intoxication. “It is true that 
this intoxication is not regarded by all as a sure criterion . . . but I have known worse 
tests of poetry than this presence or absence of stimulation,” he said in his Edinburgh 
Inaugural Address in 1895. He has many descriptions for the experience, but all are pri- 
marily emotional and sensual: “the deeper and truer thrill,” “the quality of impassioning 
and exhilarating,” ‘The kind of stupor on the one hand, of enthusiastic flush on the other 
which is caused by the rarest things,” “the condition of enthusiasm in which the special 
defects of the matter are altogether lost sight of in the unsurpassed and dazzling excellence 
of the manner,” and “that immediate and magica] effect on the senses of the mind—that 
direct touch of the poetic nerve—which is perhaps the best, if not the only criterion of 
poetry.” 

% Saintsbury, “A French Man of Letters,” Coll. Essays, tv, 293. Saintsbury’s fullest 
discussion of this is his “Guy de Maupassant,” National Review, xx1 (1893), 817-827. 

™ Mandell Creighton in 1881 (Mrs. Creighton, op. cit., 1, 222) wrote: “Saintsbury, as 
you know, is the literary dictator of minor poets and novelists: they bend before him and 
he scourges them at his will.” In 1896 Arthur Waugh (“Living Critics vm: George Saints- 
bury,”? Bookman [London], x [Aug., 1896], 136) hails him as “the soundest most authori- 
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has tried to state his position fully. He certainly helped to preserve the 
dichotomy of matter and form—and indeed widened it. Through the 
prestige of his unphilosophical appreciative criticism he may have helped 
to delay the general acceptance of more organic theories of literary aes- 
thetics. His work also has helped pave the way for the acceptance of the 
dilettantism of Anatole France, Lemaitre, Huneker, Gates, Mencken, 
and indirectly left a fertile ground for the work of our contemporary 
formalists, Ransom, Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, Ivor Winter, and the 
rest—much as they would give a “scientific” shudder at the suggestion. 

It is time to take Saintsbury seriously as a critical influence, to 
evaluate his inadequacies as well as his gifts. Admitting his contributions 
to critical literary history and appreciation, recognizing his good taste, 
commonsense, and buoyant enthusiasm, it is well to face the unsound 
elements of his aesthetic discussed above. Indeed, criticism may do well 
in 1944 to turn its back upon his method and his spirit, in a world where 
the roots of civilization are attacked; temporarily at least our world 
inspires a more functional, organic, even a more ethical attitude toward 
its arts. And the pendulum is swinging. “A great writer is a great man 
writing,” said Van Wyck Brooks to a Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion at Columbia University in September, 1941. “The value of 
art is not beauty but right action,” said Somerset Maugham in 1938. 
Nevertheless, it is well to examine again and understand our aesthetic 
forebears. 

DorotHy RICHARDSON 
Queens College 





tative among our contemporaries.” In 1902 he is for one reviewer “the first of living critics.” 
(Critic, xt [Jan. 1], 54.) In 1904 he is described as holding “‘a high position of authority 
and influence, a position corresponding in some respects, academic or otherwise, to that 
held by his dogmatic compeer on the other side of the channel, M. Brunetiére” (Bookman 
[London], xxv, 84). In 1916 Robert Lynd speaks of Gosse and Saintsbury as “the two 
kings of Sparta among critics today.” (“Two English Critics,” Art of Letiers, New York 
[1921], p. 178). Christopher Morley, in 1937, in the preface to the eleventh edition of 
Bartlett's Famous Quotations (p. xi) speaks of “the king of critics in our lifetime, the mag- 
nificent Saintsbury.” 
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XVIII 
THOMAS MANNS GOETHEBILD 


Ueber einen Dichter reden oder 
schreiben, ist nie mehr als ein 
Herumgehen um das Unaussprechliche. 
WILHELM VON HuMBOLDT 


I 
SUBSTANZ 


HOMAS MANN hat einmal, ein Wort Adalbert Stifters auf sich 

anwendend, gesagt: “Ich bin kein Goethe; aber ein wenig, irgend- 
wie, von weither, bin ich... von seiner Familie.”! Gerade wenn man 
sich klar macht, mit welch grofSem Recht Stifter dies von sich sagen 
durfte, wird man zuniachst zégern, fiir Thomas Mann denselben Anspruch 
auf Verwandtschaft zuzugeben. In den grofen Rechenschaftsberichten, 
in denen Thomas Mann sich selbst um Klarung seiner geistigen Ab- 
stammung bemiiht hat, den “Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen” etwa, 
oder dem “Lebensabrif,” ist es auch keineswegs der Name Gcethes, 
von dem er seine Herkunft ableitet; es sind drei andere, die bestandig 
wiederkehren: Schopenhauer, Wagner und Nietzsche. Sie dienen ihm 
als Symbol fiir seine groSen Themen und Leitmotive, fiir das ihm Ange- 
borene und Mitgegebene, fiir Substanz und Erbschaft, fiir seine Natur: 
die tiefe “Sympathie mit dem Tode” die dionysische Verfiihrung der 
Musik, die dichterische Kritik des Lebens. 

Man kénnte, auf der Suche nach dichterischen Vorfahren, eher noch 
an Lessing denken als an Goethe. Lessing und Thomas Mann: beide so 
ausgeprigte Typen des “‘klugen Dichters,” Beispiele fiir den seltenen und 
fast wunderbaren Fall, in dem eine grofe kritische Begabung nicht durch 
poetisierende Zutaten sondern gerade durch Steigerung ihres eigent- 
lichsten Wesens schépferisch wird und zum Lebendigen vordringt, so 
den vielberufenen Gegensatz zwischen Dichter und Schriftsteller in sich 
aufhebend. Was Otto Ludwig angesichts der “Minna von Barnhelm”’ 
an Lessing riihmte,—die Fiahigkeit, “ein einfaches Samenkorn von Stoff 
so anzuschwellen, da man bestindig interessiert werde,”’ 1a8t sich 
mit nicht geringerem Recht von Thomas Mann behaupten, wenn man 
zusieht, wie der Plan einer autobiographischen Schilderung sich in den 
“‘Buddenbrooks” ausdehnt zu einem Familienroman, der vier Genera- 
tionen umfasst, wie die Arbeit an einer “knappen”’ satirischen Novelle 
iiber 12 Jahre fortwachst und fortwuchert und schlieSlich auf den 1200 
Seiten des “Zauberbergs” ihren Niederschlag findet, oder die biblische 


3 Bemithungen (1925), S. 148. 
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Josephsgeschichte auch mit drei Banden ihren Abschlu8 noch keines- 
wegs erreicht hat.? 

Was Thomas Mann iiber Lessing gedufert hat, ist fiir ihn selbst 
nicht weniger bezeichnend als fiir den Gegenstand seiner Betrachtung. 
“Er ist nie stark im Erfinden,” sagt er, von Lessing, “er interessiert mit 
Kleinem und Kleinsten, aber mit einer Fiille davon und bestandig.” Und 
man mu® sich fragen, ob hier wirklich nur von Lessing die Rede ist, 
oder nicht zugleich von Thomas Mann, wenn man liest, was folgt: 
“Um Handlung ist es ihm wenig zu tun, Geschmack und Begabungs- 
mangel sind da ein und dasselbe; er gibt an Handlung das Minimum, 
das unentbehrlich ist, der Komposition Riickgrat zu verleihen, aber all 
sein Geist bewdhrt sich darin, was er diesem Minimum an Reiz und 
Wirkung abzugewinnen weifi, wie er es ausbaut, ausbeutet, vertieft, 
ergriindet, facettiert, es bis in den letzten Winkel seiner Motive ab- 
leuchtet, wie er durch das, was eigentlich langweilig sein miifSte, und es 
bei jedem anderen wire, zu unterhalten weif.’”* 

Diese Fahigkeit des “Facettierens,” zu der die Geschmeidigkeit und 
Fahigkeit des Wortes gehért, und die geistreiche Freude am Drehen und 
Wenden eines Begriffs, bis ihm ein Aeuferstes an Genauigkeit oder Be- 
ziehungsreichtum abgezwungen ist,—all dies zeigt beide, Lessing und 
Mann als grosse Meister deutscher Prosa, selbst noch in ihren Versen. 
Aber diese ungemeine sprachliche Beweglichkeit verfiihrt doch nie zur 
bloBen Spielerei; durchaus Lessingisch in Thomas Mann ist der Ernst, 
mit dem eine grofe Begabung sich dem Ethischen unterstellt; Lessing- 
isch ist das stindige Bemiihen um Wahrheit und Klarheit, die Grund- 
abneigung gegen das Dumpfe, gegen den blofien emotionalen Rausch 
um seiner selbst willen; und Lessingisch ist die durchgehende Neigung 
zum Erzieherischen und die hohe Bedeutung, die die Idee des Humanen 
in seinem Werk besitzt. 

Die Analogien gehen bis ins Einzelne. Merkwiirdig parallel in beiden 
ist die Aufgeschlossenheit gegeniiber “westlichen” Ideen, dem Ge- 
dankengut Frankreichs und Englands, und zugleich die Entschiedenheit, 
mit der die geistige Uebermichtigung durch das Fremde abgelehnt wird. 
Indem der eine gegen Voltaire und die franzésische Tragédie kimpft, 
und der andere gegen den “Zivilisationsliteraten,” kimpfen sie beide fiir 


2 Schon Goethe fand die Josephsgeschichte, so wie sie in der Bibel erzihlt ist, “zu kurz,” 
und fiihlte “sich berufen, sie ins Einzelne auszumalen,” ein Wort, das, wie Thomas Mann 
in seinem “Lebensabriss” berichtet, ihm, als er den Joseph-Roman begann, “zum Motto 
kommender Arbeitsjahre werden sollte.” (Die Neue Rundschau (Juni, 1930}, S. 763.) Vgl. 
a. Rudolf Kayser, “Ueber Thomas Manns Joseph-Roman,” The German Quarterly (March, 
1939), S. 101, und Thomas Mann, “The Joseph Novels,” Aélantic Monthly (Feb., 1943), 
S. 93. 8 Die Forderung des Tages (1930), S. 81. 
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dasselbe, fiir die grofe Aufgabe einer unabhingigen nationalen Bildung. 
Und wenn der eine zornvoll an den Hauptpastor Goeze in Hamburg 
schreibt, und der andere nicht minder zornvoll an den Dekan der 
philosophischen Fakultét in Bonn, so bedeutet auch dies gemeinsamen 
Kampf. Es bedeutet Kampf gegen den Autorititsanspruch von Michten, 
die ihnen jenes Maf von individueller Freiheit zu beschneiden drohen, 
ohne die ihr Bildungsziel sich nicht erreichen laBt. Es ist die orthodoxe 
Theologie im einen Fall, der totalitaére Staat im andern. 

Dabei lassen sich die Unterschiede nicht iibersehen. Sie liegen zum 
Teil in der geistigen Situation, im Gegensatz und Abstand von andert- 
halb Jahrhunderten. Daf Thomas Mann, der in der Nachhut einer Be- 
wegung kimpft, deren Vorhut Lessing gefiihrt hat, den Elan, die Frische, 
die glaubige Siegeszuversicht seines grofen Vorfahren nicht besitzt, 
nicht besitzen kann, ist verstindlich. Man fiihrt Riickzugsgefechte an- 
ders als Vorstéfe: die komplexe, so vielfach zégernde, vom Zweifel an 
sich selbst bedrohte und aus tiefer Unsicherheit sich frei kimpfende 
Haltung Manns ist dadurch bedingt. 

Der deutsche Biirgergeist, der sich von Lessing auf Mann fortgeerbt 
hat, ist im Lauf der Zeit skeptischer und fliichtiger, sublimer und prob- 
lematischer geworden. Die Linie von Lessing zu Thomas Mann fiihrt 
iiber Fontane. Wenn Fontanes Biograph Conrad Wandrey in Fontanes 
Kunst “alle Tugenden der sogenannten Verstandespoeten von Lessings 
Ahnenschaft her” vereinigt findet, so ist dies ganz im Sinne Thomas 
Manns.‘ Kaum von einem andern Dichter hat Mann je mit solcher 
Warme gesprochen, kein anderer hat ihm, wie er sagt, soviel “Sympathie 
und Dankbarkeit, dies unmittelbare Entziicken, diese unmittelbare Er- 
heiterung, Erwarmung, Befriedigung erweckt” wie Fontane.® 

Es gibt einen relativ friihen Aufsatz Thomas Manns, aus dem Jahr 
1910, tiber den alten Fontane, der nicht nur als ausgezeichnete Charak- 
terisierung Fontanes Bedeutung hat, sondern sich zugleich wie eine Zu- 
sammenstellung aller wesentlichen Motive Thomas Manns selber liest. 
Mann findet viel rationalistisch-humanitires 18. Jahrhundert in Fon- 
tane; er preist seinen Biirgersinn fiir Zucht und Ordnung; er bemerkt 
seine Kiinstlerskepsis, die sich gegen Kunst und Kiinstler selber richtet, 
—eine Haltung, die den Verfasser des “Tonio Kréger” vertraut be- 
riihren mu£—; aber was ihm vor allem fiir Fontane kennzeichnend er- 
scheint, ist seine ““Kompliziertheit.” Fontane sehe alle Dinge von minde- 
stens zwei Seiten, sagt er, und sei so notwendig voll von Widerspriichen. 
Mann definiert seine Kunst als eine Vereinigung von Mythos und Psy- 
chologie, und diese gleiche Formel “Mythos und Psychologie” hat er 


* Rede und Antwort (1922), S. 105. 5 Ibid., S. 85. 
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spater selbst auf seine eigenen Joseph-Romane angewendet.* Konserva- 
tives und Revolutionires bestehe in Fontane nebeneinander, sagt Mann 
weiter, womit er wieder eine Mannsche Eigenheit hervorhebt, und mit 
wahrem Entziicken verweilt er bei Fontanes Kunst der Charakter- 
zeichnung, bei der eigentiimlichen, auf Widerspriichen aufgebauten 
Technik beispielsweise, mit der Fontane eine Gestalt wie Bismarck 
umreift. “Sehr grof und sehr fragwiirdig erscheint Bismarcks Gestalt,” 
sagt Mann, durch Fontanes “skeptisches Psychologenauge gesehen’’; 
als eine Mischung namlich von “‘Uebermensch und Schlauberger, von 
Staatengriinder und Pferdestall-Steuerverweigerer, von Heros und Heul- 
huber.””? Dies sind Antithesen ganz nach dem Herzen Thomas Manns, 
und in nichts von der Art verschieden, mit der Thomas Mann selbst 
die Gestalt Friedrichs nachschafft, dieses “zynischen Ménchs im Solda- 
tenkleid,” der in seiner Beleuchtung auch “sehr gross und sehr frag- 
wiirdig” erscheint. Und am Schlu& dieses Aufsatzes, der wohl einer der 
aufschluGreichsten fiir die Betrachtung Thomas Manns ist, faSt er noch 
einmal zusammen, was ihm Fontanes Kunst und Leben zu lehren 
scheinen: dies naimlich: ‘Da erst Todesreife wahre Lebensreife ist.’’ 
Nichts anderes lehrt Thomas Manns Kunst auch. 

Wenn man sich die grundlegende Bedeutung klar macht, die das 
Thema des Todes im Werke Thomas Manns hat, dann erscheint auf 
einmal die Ahnenschaft Lessings wieder zweifelhaft, die Verwandschaft 
mit Goethe freilich nicht minder. Mehr an geistigem Erbe ist in ihn 
eingegangen, als sich mit Hilfe einer einzigen ungebrochenen Entwick- 
lungslinie bezeichnen lieSe. Mit Recht hat man den tiefen Zusammen- 
hang Thomas Manns mit der deutschen Romantik betont,® und eine 
Rede wie die staatspolitische Rede “Von Deutscher Republik” vom 
Jahre 1923, die geplant und angelegt war, um die “noch ungelenken 
Zungen” reaktiondr-renitenter Studenten zum Ruf: “Es lebe die Re- 
publik!” zu schmeidigen, und mitten in diesem Vorhaben, ihren eigent- 
lichen Zweck vergessend, in eine faszinierte Untersuchung der “‘wolliisti- 
gen Todesmystik” des Novalis entartet, zeigt aufs eindrucksvollste, wie 
tief in Manns Wesen dies Verhiltnis zum Tode wurzelt. 

Weitere Ziige komplizieren das Bild eines tiberreichen und wider- 
spruchsvollen Erbguts. Thomas Mann selbst, der ja wohl der beste 
Interpret ist, den sein Werk gefunden hat, hat sich als Schriftsteller 
“einen Abkémmling . .. der deutschbiirgerlichen Erzaihlungskunst des 
19. Jahrhunderts” genannt, “die von Adalbert Stifter bis zum letzten 


* “TebensabriG,” Neue Rundschau (Juni, 1930), S. 764. Uebrigens auch auf Richard 
Wagner, Leiden und GriéGe der Meister (Berlin, 1935), S. 95. 

7 Rede und Artwort, S. 95. 8 Rede und Antwort, S. 98. 

* Kite Hamburger, Thomas Mann und die Romantik (Berlia, 1932), 
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Fontane reicht .. . Romantik,” fahrt er fort, ‘““Nationalismus, Biirger- 
lichkeit, Musik, Pessimismus, Humor,—diese Atmosphirilien des abge- 
laufenen Zeitalters bilden in der Hauptsache die unpersénlichen Be- 
standteile auch meines Seins.””!® 

Man sieht, auch hier ist von Goethe nicht die Rede. Und doch besteht 
in der Tat eine entscheidende Analogie zwischen Thomas Mann und 
Goethe; zwar nicht in der Aehnlichkeit oder Verwandtschaft ihrer Na- 
turen, wohl aber in der Gleichgerichtheit ihres kiinstlerischen Interesses. 
Dies geht bei beiden auf die eigene Person; sie bildet fiir jeden von ihnen 
den eigentlichen Gegenstand seines Schaffens. Jenes vielzitierte Wort von 
Goethe, da® alle seine Werke Bruchstiicke einer grofen Konfession 
seien, besteht mit vollem Recht auch fiir Thomas Mann. 

Aber obwohl das eigene Ich fiir ihn diese so ganz zentrale Bedeutung 
hat, so kénnte dieses Ich selbst noch immer vom Goetheschen so weit 
entfernt sein wie das Rousseaus oder Strindbergs, die ja beide auch 
grofe Bekenner und Autobiographen waren. Sobald man freilich Rous- 
seau oder Strindberg nennt, riickt sofort Thomas Mann doch sehr nahe 
an Goethe heran, und zwar deshalb, weil fiir ihn, wie fiir Goethe,—und 
im Gegensatz zu den beiden andern—die eigentliche Aufgabe nicht im 
Ausdruck sondern in der Formung des Ich besteht. Kunst wird zu einer 
Aufgabe der Selbsterziehung. 

“Talent ist ein heikler, schwieriger Begriff,” sagt Mann, “bei dem es 
sich weniger darum handelt, ob einer etwas kann, als darum, ob einer 
etwas ist.” (“Man muss etwas sein, um etwas zu machen,” hatte es 
bei Goethe geheifen).” Fiir den Kénner Thomas Mann versteht sich 
das Kénnen mehr oder weniger von selbst; seine eigentliche Bemiihung 
gilt dem Sein. Deshalb unterscheidet er sorgfaltig zwischen Kiinstlern 
wie Ibsen und Wagner auf der einen Seite, deren ganzes Interesse auf 
dem Werk liege, und Goethe auf der andern Seite, fiir den es sich ums 
Leben handelt, um Selbstgestaltung. Fiir diese héchste Aufgabe, sein 
Ich zu steigern und zu formen wird nun allerdings Goethe das bewunderte 
Vorbild, und der Gang von Thomas Manns Entwicklung, sein bestandiges 
Ringen um Entfaltung und Wachstum, lat sich gleichzeitig betrachten 
als ein Prozef der fortschreitenden Anniherung an Goethe. 

Thomas Mann hat zu Beginn seines “Lebensabrisses,’’ wenn er von 
seinen Eltern spricht, halb spielerisch darauf hingewiesen, dai der Un- 
terschied ihrer Temperamente dhnlich gewesen sei wie der des Goe- 
theschen Elternpaares, und daf auch er “des Lebens ernstes Fiihren”’ 


10 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (1922), S. xxtv. 1 Bemithungen, S. 25. 

12 Von Mann im “Lebensabri&” zitiert, mit dem bezeichnenden Zusatz, “schon, um in 
irgendeinem héheren Sinn etwas /ernen zu kénnen, mu man etwas sein.” Neue Rundschau 
(Juni, 1930), S. 741. 
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vom Vater geerbt habe, und “die Lust zu fabulieren” von der Mutter.” 
Aehnliche Parallelen hat er im Hinblick auf das elterliche Haus gezogen. 
Er berichtet von seinem ersten Besuch in Geethes Elternhaus am Hirsch- 
graben in Frankfurt, wie urbekannt ihm diese Treppen und Zimmer nach 
Stil, Stimmung und Atmosphidre erschienen seien; er findet dieselbe 
Atmosphire des Patrizisch-Biirgerlichen, des Wiirdig- Wohlanstindigen, 
die er im eigenen Elternhaus in Liibeck erlebt hatte. Als Urheimat alles 
Deutschen, “das aus Biirgerlichkeit ins Geistige wuchs,’”’ erscheint ihm 
Goethes Elternhaus.“ Und dennoch: Manns Ausgangspunkt liegt nicht 
bei Goethe. 

Es gibt eine friihe Novelle von Thomas Mann, “Schwere Stunde,” 
in deren Mitte Schiller steht. Selbstverstandlich eine autobiographische 
Novelle, in der Schiller als Typus des Kiinstlers dargestellt wird, zu dem, 
zum mindesten in jener Zeit, auch Mann selbst sich rechnen mu. Es 
ist ein Schiller, der gesehen ist im Licht von Schillers eigenem Aufsatz 
“Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung.”” Dieser Aufsatz Schillers 
nimmt eine zentrale Stellung in Manns ganzer Essayistik ein; immer 
wieder bezieht er sich auf ihn, und liebt es, die Systematik dieses Auf- 
satzes anzuwenden, indem er beispielsweise Goethe und Tolstoi zu den 
naiven, und Schiller und Dostojewski zu den sentimentalischen Dichtern 
zahlt. Die einen, die naiven, streben von der Natur her, zum Geist, und 
die andern, die sentimentalischen, vom Geist zur Natur. Man wird nicht 
fehlgehen, wenn man Thomas Mann selbst in diesem Zusammenhang 
unter die sentimentalischen Dichter einreiht. 

In Schiller, nicht in Goethe, findet der junge Thomas Mann sich 
wieder. Die Gestalt eines Leidenden stellt hier einer vor sich auf, der 
selber leidet, tief am Leben leidet. Aus Qual und Not wird hier das Werk 
geboren, aus Zweifel und Ungeniigen, unter den Foltern des Miftrauens 
an der eigenen Berufung, und zugleich in heroischer Zucht und Selbst- 
iiberwindung. Einmal, zweimal taucht in diesem inneren Monolog Schil- 
lers auch der Name Goethes auf; und so erscheint er, nicht ohne tiefen 
Sinn, zum ersten Mal im Werke Thomas Manns, gesehen durch die Augen 
eines, dem alles fehlt, was Goethe so verschwenderisch mitgegeben ist, 
und der sich mit neidvoller Bewunderung an ihm miSt und gegen ihn 
zu behaupten sucht, und gleichzeitig leidenschaftlich zu ihm hindringt. 
Wie ein Stachel bohrt der Gedanke an Goethe in dem andern, der 
Gedanke an “den Hellen, Tastseligen, Sinnlichen, Géttlich-Unbewussten, 
an den dort in Weimar, den er mit einer sehnsiichtigen Feindschaft 
liebte.”"* Und noch ein zweites Mal, aus dem Ringen seiner Gedanken 


3 Tbid., S. 732. “ Goethe als Reprisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters (1932), S. 9f. 
1 Novellen, 1, 253. 
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heraus schweift seine Sehnsucht—eine Sehnsucht nach Form, Gestalt, 
Begrenzung, Kérperlichkeit—“‘hiniiber in die klare des andern, der un- 
mittelbar und mit géttlichem Mund die besonnten Dinge bei Namen 
nannte.’”* 

So, in dem gefiihlten BewuBtsein des Gegensatzes erscheint Goethe 
zunachst in Thomas Manns Welt; aber mit der gleichen Entschlossen- 
heit, mit der Schiller den Weg zu Goethes Person ging, geht ihn spiter 
Thomas Mann, mit dem Willen zur Erginzung und Erfiillung. Es ist 
ein langer Weg,—er selbst bemerkt gelegentlich, er habe den Weg zu 
Goethe erst verhiltnismissig spit gefunden.!? Noch in den “Betrach- 
tungen eines Unpolitischen” wird Goethe zwar viele Male genannt, aber 
eben nur genannt, mit Belegen und als Helfer zur Illustrierung und Ver- 
deutlichung von Ejinzelheiten der Mannschen Position. Nichts iiber 
Goethe ist zu finden, was sich entfernt vergleichen lieSe mit den ein- 
dringenden Kapiteln iiber den “Taugenichts” oder iiber Pfitzners “Pa- 
lestrina”; noch Lagarde scheint zu dieser Zeit mehr fiir Mann zu be- 
deuten als Goethe. 

Doch dann hilt, 1922, in Liibeck, Thomas Mann seine grundlegende 
Rede iiber “Goethe und Tolstoi,” die die neue Wendung zu Goethe an- 
kiindigt (1925 erschienen in dem Essayband “Bemiihungen’’); es folgen 
“Goethe als Repriisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters” (1932), und 
“Goethes Laufbahn als Schriftsteller’ (Corona, Februar, 1933), (beide 
spiter aufgenommen in “Leiden und Gréfe der Meister,” 1935), neben 
Betrachtungen einzelner Werke wie dem Aufsatz “Zu Goethes Wahlver- 
wandtschaften” (Neue Rundschau, April, 1925), oder den Abschnitten 
“Aus dem Princetoner Kolleg iiber Faust” (Ma und Wert, Mai/Juni, 
1939) und der Arbeit iiber Goethes “Werther” in Corona, Studies in 
Philology in Celebration of the Eightieth Birthday of Samuel Singer (Duke 
University Press, 1941); es erscheint fast kein gréSerer Aufsatz, der nicht 
irgendwie Zeugnis ablegte fiir die auSerordentliche Bedeutung, die 
Goethe fiir Thomas Mann gewonnen hat, und es erscheint schlieflich, 
als Krénung einer lebenslangen Bemiihung um Goethe, Goethe selbst 
als Gestalt im Roman “Lotte in Weimar” (1939). 

Dies spat erreichte Verhaltnis zu Goethe ist fiir Thomas Manns ei- 
genes BewuBtsein so beherrschend geworden, daf er dariiber fiir Augen- 


8 Thid., S. 254. 

17 Rede und Antwort, S. 380: “Ich habe Gottfried Keller spat kennen gelernt, wie ich 
vieler deutscher Herrlichkeiten, der Prosa Stifters z.B., selbst der Goethes erst in vorge- 
riicktern Jahren recht ansichtig wurde.” Die Stelle bezieht sich, wie man sieht, nur auf 
Goethes Prosa. Aber fiir den Prosaisten Mann liegt eben, mit Ausnahme des Fausts, die 
entscheidende Bedeutung in Goethes Prosa. Die zahlreichen Zitierungen aus den Romanen, 
den Maximen und Reflexionen, und den Gespriichen machen dies ja auch deutlich. 
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blicke sogar vergessen kann, daf es keineswegs von Anfang an bestanden 
hat. Es ist zwar auferordentlich bezeichnend fiir die Stirke von Thomas 
Manns Sympathie, aber durchaus nicht fiir die Treue seines Gedicht- 
nisses, wenn er im Jahre 1932 seine ganze Vergangenheit kurzerhand 
umdeutend selbst seine friihe Jugend unter dem Zeichen Goethes sieht. 
“Ja, ich habe ihn geliebt von jung auf, warum soll ich es hier und heute 
nicht sagen,” bekennt er bei der Eréffnung des Goethe-Museums in 
Frankfurt a. Main; und in einer offenbaren Selbsttaiuschung befangen, 
die doch zugleich eine eindrucksvolle Kundgebung umfassender Goethe- 
Verehrung darstellt, fahrt er fort: “—mit einer Liebe, die die héchste 
Steigerung der Sympathie, die Bejahung des eigenen Selbst in seiner 
Verklarung, Idealitit, Vollendung war. Es gab kein Vorbild der Geistes- 
welt, in dessen Anblick ein solches Vertrauen, eine solche riickhaltlose 
Hingabe, ein so tiefes Einverstindnis méglich gewesen wire wie hier. Es 
gab Bewunderung, Faszination, Leidenschaft; es gab Interessantes, an 
das man sich zeitweise verlieren mochte, um es zu erkennen und unend- 
liche Anregung davonzutragen. Es gab etwa Wagner, Nietzsche, Scho- 
penhauer, Tolstoi.... Aber hier iiberall gab es Vorbehalte, reizvolle 
Zweifel, skeptische Einwinde, passioniertes Miftrauen.... Nicht so 
bei Goethe. Er war das Vor-Bild in einem andern und letzten Sinn, das 
Ur-Bild, das Ueber-Bild, das eigene Wesen ins Vollkommene projiziert, 
die Méglichkeit einer Liebe und Hingebung iiberdies, in der das Per- 
sdnlichste mit dem Allgemeinen verschmolz.’”® 

Man sieht, Goethe bedeutet fiir Thomas Mann viel mehr als ein 
kiinstlerisches Vorbild. Zwar auch dies kann er sein: Mann hat selbst im 
Gespriich mitgeteilt, wie er sich bei der Abfassung des “Tod in Venedig” 
geschult habe, indem er taglich ein paar Seiten aus den ‘‘Wahlverwandt- 
schaften” gelesen Habe, “um hinter das Geheimnis dieses souverinen 
Stils zu kommen,””® und dhnlich spricht er spaiter von der starkenden 
Lektiire, die waihrend der Arbeit am Joseph-Roman der “Faust” ge- 
bildet habe, vor allem der zweite Teil, die klassische Walpurgisnacht und 
die Helena-Tragédie.” 

Viel wesentlicher aber wird Goethe als Fiihrer zur ethischen Be- 
wiltigung des Lebens. Dabei zeigt sich freilich, daf fiir den jungen 
Goethe die Aufgabe zunichst ganz anders gestelli war als fiir den jungen 
Thomas Mann. Fiir Goethe handelte es sich um Begrenzung, M4ssigung, 
Eindimmung seiner Natur, um “Entsagung,” fiir Thomas Mann um 


18 Goethe-Kalender (1933), S. 34f. 

19 Otto Zarek, ‘“Neben dem Werk,” Neue Rundschau (Juni, 1925), S. 621. 

2% Atlantic Monthly (Feb., 1943), S. 97.—Es mag zunichst iiberraschen, dem “Faust” 
als weiteres “Stimulans” den “Tristram Shandy” an die Seite gestellt zu sehen; Thomas 
Mann selbst nennt das ungleiche Paar “‘a perplexing combination.” 
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Erweiterung, Ausdehnung, Steigerung seiner Natur; Werther leidet an 
einem Zuviel, Tonio Kréger an einem Zuwenig; Goethe kampft seinen 
grossen Kampf um Bemeisterung des Lebens, Thomas Mann um Zu- 
gang zum Leben. 


II 
NIHILISMUS 


Thomas Manns erste Novellen zeigen es sehr deutlich, da dieser 
Zugang zum Leben nicht leicht zu finden war. Sie handeln zumeist von 
Zukurzgekommenen; vom Leben Schlechtbehandelte oder Ausge- 
schlossene sind ihre fragwiirdigen Helden. Diese Erzihlungen zeichnen 
sich aus durch einen Ton grausamer Kiihle; sie sind Ausdruck einer 
Stimmung, die zwischen Lebensangst und Lebensfeindlichkeit liegt und 
nicht so sehr verschieden von der Art des friihen Schnitzler ist. Das 
heisst, sie sind zum grofen Teile zeitbedingt. 

Der junge Thomas Mann, begierig seine Feder zu iiben, greift auf, was 
ihm die Zeit an Inhalten und Formen vorhilt, und in dieser Unselb- 
standigkeit ist er ganz der Typus des jungen Dichters wie ihn Goethe in 
seinen Leipziger Anfangen auch dargestellt hatte. Nur mit dem Unter- 
schied: fiir den jungen Goethe hiefSfen die von der Mode gelieferten In- 
halte: Rokoko-Erotik, frivoler Lebensgenu&, eine allzufriihe, blasierte 
und unechte Bemeisterung des Lebens, dem jungen Thomas Mann bot 
die Zeit als Thema: Problematik, Unsicherheit, Verfall, Dekadenz, all- 
zufriihes Versagen vor dem Leben. Es ist die Zeit der Schiilerromane, die 
Zeit von Hermann Hesses “Unterm Rad” etwa, von Friedrich Huchs 
“Mao,” von Emil Strauss’ “Freund Hein’’; alles Romane, in denen junge 
Menschen vor der Schule versagen, oder die Schule vor den jungen 
Menschen, man weif nicht recht worauf der starkere Akzent zu legen ist. 
“Es versagt dort etwas—,” sagt Thomas Mann, indem er von Hanno 
Buddenbrook und seinen Schulleiden spricht, “aber was versagt ist ja 
nicht sowohl die neudeutsche Mittelschule, die freilich tibel wegkommt, 
als noch vielmehr der kleine Verfallsprinz und Musikexzedent Hanno 
Buddenbrook, und er versagt am Leben iiberhaupt, dessen Symbol und 
vorliufiger Abrif die Schule ist.” 

Gewif ist die Gestalt des kleinen Hanno der Keim zu den “Budden- 
brooks,” aber der Unterschied und die Ueberlegenheit der “Budden- 
brooks” iiber die andern Schulromane liegt doch nicht zuletzt darin, daB 
der Einzelfall hier in einen gréSeren Zusammenhang hineingestellt 
wird. Das mag zum Teil als Folge aus der naturalistischen Theorie des 
Romans zu erkliren sein; Milieu und Vererbung erfordern ihren Anteil 


2%. Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 613. 
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bei der Beschreibung eines Bildungsprozesses, der somit, durchaus kon- 
sequent, drei Generationen vor der Geburt des Helden seinen Anfang 
nimmt. Zum andern aber zeigt doch das Expansive, die Breite der Le- 
bensvorginge, die Fiille des Details einen vitalen Instinkt am Werke, der 
bereits weiter und weiser ist als der Geist. Eine “Lebensfreundlichkeit” 
kiindigt sich an, die spater von Bedeutung werden soll und die Be- 
ziehung zu Goethe herstellen wird. Thomas Mann spricht einmal von 
dem grofen Eindruck, den es ihm gemacht habe, als er als junger Mensch, 
“der eben von Schopenhauer die Erlaubnis zum Pessimismus erhalten 
hatte,” in Goethes Epilog zur Glocke auf das Wort “lebenswiirdig” 
gestofSen sei. “Das Leben als héchstes Kriterium genommen und seiner 
wiirdig zu sein...” sagt er, “das verwirrte meinen jugendlichen Be- 
griff von Vornehmheit, der recht eigentlich auf eine sublime Untauglich- 
keit und Unberufenheit zum irdischen Leben hinauslief.”™ Als ‘““Erkennt- 
nisekel” bezeichnet er an einer andern Stelle” die “Krankheit seiner 
Jugend.” Fragt man sich nach den Ursachen dieser Krankheit, so er- 
scheinen Versuche, sie als typisch jugendliche Melancholie oder als in- 
dividuelle biologische Schwiche erkliren zu wollen, als unzureichend. 
Die Griinde miissen tiefer liegen; und in der Tat hat Thomas Mann in 
der Ausgangssituation, in die er den Helden des “‘Zauberbergs,” den 
jungen Hans Castorp, hineinstellt, diese Griinde in uniibertrefflicher 
Scharfe selbst formuliert. 

“Der Mensch lebt nicht nur sein persénliches Leben als Einzelwesen,” 
hei®t es da, “sondern, bewuSt oder unbewuft, auch das seiner Epoche 
und Zeitgenossenschaft, und sollte er die allgemeinen und unpersén- 
lichen Grundlagen seiner Existenz auch als unbedingt gegeben und selbst- 
verstindlich betrachten und vor dem Einfall, Kritik daran zu iiben, so 
weit entfernt sein, wie der gute Hans Castorp es wirklich war, so ist doch 
sehr wohl miglich, daf$ er sein sittliches Wohlbefinden durch ihre 
Miangel vage beeintrichtigt fihlt. Dem einzelnen Menschen médgen 
mancherlei persdénliche Ziele, Zwecke, Hoffnungen, Aussichten vor 
Augen schweben, aus denen er den Impuls zu hoher Anstrengung und 
Tatigkeit schépft; wenn das Unpersénliche um ihn her, die Zeit selbst 
der Hoffnungen und Aussichten bei aller iuBeren Regsamkeit im Grunde 
entbehrt, wenn sie sich ihm als hoffnungslos, aussichtslos, und ratlos 
heimlich zu erkennen gibt und der bewuSt oder unbewuSt gestellten, 
aber doch irgendwie gestellten Frage nach einem letzten, mehr als per- 
sdnlichen, unbedingten Sinn aller Anstrengung und Tatigkeit ein hohles 
Schweigen entgegensetzt, so wird gerade in Fallen redlicheren Menschen- 
tums eine gewisse lahmende Wirkung solchen Sachverhalts fast unaus- 


1 Goethe als Reprisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters, S. 39f. 
2 “Tebensabri£,” Newe Rundschau (Juni, 1930), S. 742—und auch in “Tonio Kriger.” 
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bleiblich sein, die sich auf dem Wege iiber das Seelisch-Sittliche geradezu 
auf das physische und organische Teil des Individuums erstrecken mag.’ 

Dieses Gefiihl Hans Castorps, da® die Zeit sich als “hoffnungslos, 
aussichtslos und ratlos” zu erkennen gibt, ist das grofe Problem, dem 
nicht nur Hans Castorp, sondern Thomas Mann selbst gegeniibersteht. 
Eine Epoche geht zu Ende: diese Erkenntnis la®t sich nicht abweisen 
und beschiaftigt ihn immer wieder. Er ruft Zeugen auf; er zitiert eine 
AeuSerung Dostojewski aus dem Jahre 1880. Dieses Europa,” sagt 
Dostojewski, “ist doch schon am Vorabend seines Falles angelangt, 
eines Falles, der ausnahmslos allgemein und furchtbar sein wird. Dieser 
Ameisenbau mit seinem bis auf den Grund erschiitterten sittlichen 
Prinzip, der alles Gemeinsame und alles Absolute eingebiiSt hat, er ist, 
behaupte ich, bereits so gut wie untergraben.”* 

Einen “Propheten,” einen “Kiinder des Gerichts’ nennt Thomas 
Mann in diesem Zusammenhang Dostojewski, und er setzt hinzu, daB 
Dostojewski iiber die Erscheinung dieses Gerichts sich im Einzelnen 
zwar getaduscht, im Wesentlichen aber als ein wahrer Seher bewahrt habe. 

Mit noch gréSerem Recht hatte Mann sich auf seinen Lehrer Nietzsche 
berufen kénnen. Nietzsche ist der erste, der die drohende Gefahr eines 
allgemein europiischen geistigen Zusammenbruchs deutlich gesehen 
und im Zusammenhang beschrieben hat. “Ich beschreibe,” sagt Nie- 
tzsche in der Vorrede zum “Willen zur Macht,” “ich beschreibe, was 
kommt, was nicht mehr anders kommen kann: die Heraufkunft des 
Nihilismus. Diese Geschichte kann jetzt schon erzaihlt werden: denn die 
Notwendigkeit selbst ist hier am Werke... . Unsere ganze europdische 
Kultur bewegt sich seit langem schon mit einer Tortur der Spannung, die 
von Jahrzehnt zu Jahrzehnt wichst, wie auf eine Katastrophe los: un- 
ruhig, gewaltsam, iiberstiirzt: einem Strom dhnlich, der ans Ende will, 
der sich nicht mehr besinnt, der Furcht davor hat, sich zu besinnen.”™ 

Diese sich endigende Epoche nennt Thomas Mann—und nicht nur er— 
die biirgerliche Epoche; ihren Anfang datiert er teils von der franzésischen 
Revolution, teils noch weiter zuriick, von der Reformation her. Im 
Mittelpunkt dieser Zeit steht fiir ihn der aus der Geborgenheit und Ge- 
bundenheit des christlich autoritiren Mittelalters sich befreiende 
Mensch, der zweifelnde, fragende, kritische und unabhingige Einzelne.”’ 

Dieser Prozess der Befreiung ist, historisch gesehen, ein allmahlicher; 
er verwirklich Schritt fiir Schritt das Grundrecht des Menschen auf 
Selbstbestimmung; er bringt dem Einzelnen religidse, sittliche, poli- 


% Der Zauberberg, Bd. 1 (1924), S. 58. 

%7.B.: Goethe als Reprasentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters, S. 12; Bemiihungen, S. 132; 
Achtung Europa, S. 51. % Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 555. 

* Friedrich Nietzsche, Der Wille sur Macht (Leipzig, 1930), S. 3. 

7 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 516. 
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tische Autonomie; aber eine sonderbare Paradoxie will es, daf am Ende- 
dieser Epoche, die mit so groBem Aufschwung begonnen hatte, der nun 
véllig befreite Mensch ratlos vor dem Nichts steht. 

Die geistige Situation, in die Thomas Mann sich gestellt sieht, ist 
keineswegs nur sein eigenes, persénlich bedingtes individuelles Erlebnis; 
zu viele Zeitgenossen kiinden von gleicher Problematik. Mit einem an- 
deren Temperament, mit einer andern Einsicht, in einer andern see- 
lischen Farbung, leidend oder héhnisch, klagend oder kiihl gefaBt haben 
Rilke und Hofmannsthal, Wedekind, Trakl und Hesse, Schnitzler und 
viele andere a4hnlichem Grundgefiihl Ausdruck gegeben. Und Thomas 
Mann wei, da er mit dieser Erkenntnis nicht allein steht. “Das in- 
tellektuelle Interesse,” sagt er, “welches letzten Endes die heute zur 
Lebenshéhe vorgeschrittene Dichtung beherrscht und beschiftigt, ist 
das Interesse am Pathologischen und Verfall.”** 

Diese unheimliche Erscheinung des Nihilismus ist iiberdies nicht auf 
Deutschland beschrinkt; von Flauberts “Education Sentimentale’’ bis 
Prousts “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu” und Valérys “Crise de |’Es- 
prit” sieht sich der franzésische Geist von gleicher Gefahr bedroht. In 
Jacobsens “Niels Lyhne,” in Strindbergs “Nach Damaskus,” in Hux- 
ley’s “Point Counter Point,”’ in Hemingway’s “The Sun Also Rises,””— 
iiberall steht der Mensch bald elegisch oder verzweifelt, bald blasiert 
und verspielt der Sinnlosigkeit seines Daseins gegeniiber. So weit von 
einander entfernte Philosophen wie der Spanier Ortega y Gasset und der 
Russe Berdjajew sehen das europdische Ende einer Epoche des Indi- 
viduums gekommen, sehen den Einzelnen in der Masse untergehen. 
In Deutschland ist die Ablésung einer biirgerlich-individualistischen 
Lebensform durch eine kollektivistisch-soldatische, noch ehe sie in der 
Wirklichkeit in Erscheinung trat, vielleicht am eindrucksvollsten in 
Ernst Jiingers ‘‘Arbeiter’” dargestellt worden, einem Buch, das in seiner 
eisigen Priazision ganz auf Nietzsches Nihilismusbegriff fu®t. Aber 
schon Nietzsches Lehrer Jakob Burckhardt hatte in seinen Briefen im- 
mer wieder die gequalte Frage nach der Zukunft unserer Kultur gestellt, 
von wachsender Sorge erfiillt, geistig existierend wie ein Belagerter auf 
unterminiertem Boden, in der Voraussicht am Beginn einer ‘‘Aera von 
Kriegen” und eines “immer schroffer werdenden Despotismus” (1849) 
zu stehen, um am Ende den Schlu& zu ziehen: “Ein bestimmtes und 
iiberwachtes Ma von Misere mit Avancement und Uniform, taglich 
unter Trommelwirbel begonnen und beschlossen, das ist’s, was logisch 
kommen miifte.””” 

%8 Rede und Antwort, S. 303. 

* An Friedrich von Preen, d. 26. April 1872; Briefe, herausgegeben von Fritz Kaphahn 
(Leipzig, 1935), S. 349. 
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“Was bedeutet Nihilismus?” fragt Nietzsche. Und er gibt sich selbst 
die Antwort: “Daf die obersten Werte sich entwerten.’** Die Ursache 
dieses Wertschwundes erblickt er im “‘Glauben an die Vernunftkate- 
gorien.” Jede rein moralische Wertsetzung, behauptet Nietzsche, ende 
mit Nihilismus. Der Mensch glaube mit einem Moralismus ohne re- 
ligissen Hintergrund auszukommen, aber damit sei der Weg zum Nihi- 
lismus notwendig.** Obwohl auf ganz anderem Boden stehend, beriihrt 
Nietzsche sich hier mit christlichen Denkern wie Berdjajew, die die ganze 
Neuzeit unter dem Zeichen einer schrittweisen Auflésung und Zer- 
stérung der mittelalterlichen Welt sehen, und die Entwicklung der 
modernen Geistesgeschichte als eine immanente Dialektik der Selbst- 
Entfaltung und Selbst-Verneinung eben der Prinzipien, die sie begriindet 
haben.” 

Diese Selbst-Verneinung des modernen Geistes setzt schon relativ 
friih ein. Wenige Jahre nach Goethes Tod nimmt Georg Biichner das 
Ende der ganzen Epoche bereits im Gefiihl vorweg. Dantons nihilisti- 
sches Schlufbekenntnis: “Die Welt ist das Chaos. Das Nichts ist der 
zu gebarende Weltgott,”* tént bei Nietzsche wieder: “Der Gesamt- 
charakter der Welt ist in alle Ewigkeit Chaos,” und klingt resigniert 
bei Schnitzler nach: “Das Natiirliche ist das Chaos.” Und nicht an- 
ders versinken dem untergehenden Aschenbach Kunst und Tugend vor 
den “Vorteilen des Chaos.” Chaos,—dem nihilistischen Geist, der die 
Fahigkeit verloren hat, einen letzten verpflichtenden, den Einzelnen 
bindenden Wert anzuerkennen, und der damit iiber kein Ordnungs- 
prinzip mehr verfiigt, mu& die Welt zum Chaos werden. 

Schon zu Goethes Lebzeiten war der erste entschlossene Vorstof zur 
Verneinung des Zeitalters erfolgt: Schopenhauers “Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung” (1819). Selbst die Romantik enthalt bereits Elemente des 
Nihilismus; Kierkegaard jedenfalls, der vor Nietzsche sich wohl am lei- 
denschaftlichsten mit dem Phiainomen des Nihilismus auseinanderge- 
setzt hat, erblickt in der Romantik Elemente eines “asthetischen”’ oder 
“poetischen” Nihilismus, einer gleichsam “latenten’” Verzweiflung, die 


% a.a.0.S. 10. 14.2.0. S. 19. 

® Nicholas Berdzaev, The End of Our Time (London, 1933), p. 14; “In fact the whole 
of modern history has been an immanent dialectic of self-revelation and then of self- 
negation of the very principles which caused its first beginnings.” Vgl. a. Ernst Troeltsch, 
Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt (Miinchen 1928), 
5. Aufl., S. 46 ff. und H. A. Korff, “Geist und Geschichte der Aufklarung,” in: Die Dichtung 
von Sturm und Drang im Zusammenhang der Geistesgeschichte (Leipzig, 1928). 

33 Samtliche Werke, herausgegeben von Fritz Bergemann (Leipzig, 1922), S. 76. 

* Nietzsche, Werke, v, 148. 

% Arthur Schnitzler, Theaterstiicke, tv, 372. 

% Der Tod in Venedig, S. 130. 
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als eine Vorform von Kierkegaards eigenem existenziellen Nihilismus zu 
betrachten ist.*” 

Die Romantik kennt auch die Ursachen solcher Verzweiflung. ““Tren- 
nung und Vereinzelung ist die Erbsiinde der modernen Bildung,” sagt 
Friedrich Schlegel.** Es ist jene Trennung und Vereinzelung gemeint, 
die den Menschen aus dem “Allgemeinen” und “Absoluten” gelist, 
souverin und autonom gemacht und ihn schlieSlich in wachsende Iso- 
lierung gefiihrt hatte. 

“Freiheit” war ein Lieblingswort des sich emanzipierenden Menschen 
gewesen, solange es darum gegangen war, geistige Fesseln zu zerbrechen, 
—und grofSe schépferische Krafte waren dadurch frei gemacht worden,— 
aber je gréBer das Maf erreichter Freiheit wurde, desto griéSer wurde die 
Schwierigkeit, den entfesselten Kraften ein Ziel zuzuweisen. Der Ruf 
nach Freiheit, die Freiheit der Wahl, der Entscheidung, der Selbstbe- 
stimmung, die Freiheit zu wagen und zu irren, erwies sich nur zu oft 
als Quelle der Unsicherheit, der Unschliissigkeit, der Lahmung. Und so 
fiihrt Schnitzlers “Weg ins Freie” beispielsweise, zuletzt nicht ins Freie 
sondern ins Leere. Doch schon Hélderlin hatte die Klage des vereinsam- 
ten Menschen angestimmt. “Frohlockend drangen unsere Geister auf- 
warts,” heiSt es im “Hyperion,” “und durchbrachen die Schranken, 
doch wie sie sich umsahen, wehe, da war eine unendliche Leere.” 

Freiheit 148t sich nicht auf Freiheit griinden, Freiheit nicht zum Ziel 
der Freiheit machen. Die Frage nach dem wozu? ist unabweislich. 

Und so kommt es, da, wie Thomas Mann feststellt, “das innerste 
Verlangen der Welt, der ganzen Welt, durchaus nicht auf weitere Anar- 
chisierung durch den Freiheitsbegriff, sondern auf neue Bindungen ge- 
richtet ist.’”** Thomas Mann ist sich iiber die “Negativitat des Frei- 
heitsbegriffes” durchaus im klaren; er nennt ihn kurzerhand einen 
“nihilistischen Begriff.”” Und er macht es ein andermal schlagend klar, 
worum es ihm in Wirklichkeit bei der Idee der Freiheit geht. “Freiheit 
ist nichts,” sagt er da. “Befreiung ist alles.”’*° 

Das ist Lessingisch gedacht. Einem solchen Ausspruch liegt dieselbe 
Haltung zugrunde, die Lessing in seiner beriihmten Antwort den Be- 
sitz der Wahrheit ausschlagen und sich fiir das ewige Sireben nach Wahr- 
heit entscheiden 1a6t. 


7 Séren Kierkegaard, Ueber den Begriff der Ironie, deutsch von H. H. Schaeder (Miin- 
chen, 1929).—S.a. Karl Léwith, Kierkegaard und Nietssche (Frankfurt a/M., 1933), S. 15. 

8 Friedrich Schlegel, Fragmente, herausgegeben von v.d. Leyen (1904), S. 141. 

39 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 540. 

© Rede und Antwort, S. 107. Vgl. a. “Meerfahrt mit Don Quijote”: “Freiheit gewinnt 
erst Wert, sie wird erst rangverleihend, wenn sie der Unfreiheit abgewonnen wird, wenn 
sie Befreiung ist.” Leiden und Grisse der Meister (1935), S. 261. 
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Und es ist tiberdies durchaus im Sinne Goethes. Denn der Grund fiir 
solche Ueberzeugung ist ein pidagogischer. Auf die Entfaltung, die Ent- 
wicklung, die Bildung menschlicher Krafte kommt alles an, und die kann 
niemals verwirklicht werden durch ein bloSes Wissen, einen bloSen 
Seinszustand, sondern nur durch dauerndes Streben, durch Ueberwinden 
von Irrtiimern und Abhangigkeiten, durch aktive Leistung, durch sinn- 
volles Tun. Goethe wird so zum grofartigen Vorbild fiir menschliches 
Verhalten, das weder in der Sicherheit ewiger HeilsgewiSheit kampflos 
ruht, noch sich widerstandslos der chaotischen Sinnlosigkeit einer unbe- 
wiltigten Existenz tiberlaft, sondern das sich freikimpft aus Zweifel 
und Unsicherheit zur Bemeisterung des Lebens. 

Um so erstaunlicher ist es deshalb zu sehen, wie Thomas Mann auf 
seinem Weg zu Goethe gelegentlich versucht, den modernen Nihilismus- 
begriff selbst auf Goethe anzuwenden.“ Es seien, sagt Mann in diesem 
Zusammenhang, in Goethe Ziige eines tiefen Grames und Missmutes zu 
erblicken. Er notiert eine eigentiimliche Kilte und Bosheit, etwas Be- 
klemmendes und Unheimliches, er fiihrt des Kanzlers von Miiller Wort 
iiber Goethes “‘Neigung zum Negieren und seine ungliubige Neutralitat”’ 
an, und zitiert schlieBlich die folgende AeuSerung Charlotte von Schil- 
lers: “‘So sprach er (Goethe) in lauter Satzen, die einen Widerspruch auch 
in sich hatten, daf man alles deuten konnte, wie man es wollte, aber 
der Meister, fiihlt man mit einer Art Schmerz, denkt von der Welt: 
Ich hab mein Sach auf Nichts gestellt!’”’ “Auf nichts gestellt!” ruft Tho- 
mas Mann aus, und fahrt fort: “Das wire ja Nihilismus, und im Ernst 
gefragt, woran glaubte er?” Nicht an die Menschheit, sagt Mann, nicht 
an die Kunst, und fiir beides fiihrt er Belege an, um schlieBlich mit diesen 
Ziigen eine weitere Erscheinung in Zusammenhang zu bringen, nimlich 
“Goethes lebenslingliche und unbezwingliche Verlegenheit und Be- 
fangenheit im Verkehr mit Menschen, die sich hinter zeremonieller Steif- 
heit verbarg, ohne ihre eigentliche Natur verleugnen zu kénnen.” Ot- 
tilie von Goethes Erklirung, daf Goethe aus wirklicher Verlegenheit 
sich so verhalte und hinter einer hochmiitig scheinenden Haltung die 
Verlegenheit zu verbergen suche, !a8t Mann nicht gelten. Die Befangen- 
heit mu& tiefere Griinde haben, fahrt er fort, und zur Begriindung zieht 
er wiederum seinen Begriff des Nihilismus heran: “Sie ist ein Merkmal 
jenes ironischen Nihilismus, von dem wir sprachen,” sagt er, “jener aller- 
tiefsten naturelbischen Dichtergesinnungslosigkeit und jenes Mangels an 
Glauben, an ideellem Enthusiasmus, wie er den kranken Schiller 
beseelte, der dieses Verlegenheit genannte menschliche Schwanken 
gewi® nicht gekannt hat.” Die Tatsache dieser Goetheschen “Ver- 


“ Goethe als Reprisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters, S. 34 ff. 
“ Tatsichlich hat Schiller an ahnlicher Befangenheit Fremden gegeniiber gelitten wie 
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legenheit” ist vielfach bezeugt; ihre Interpretation ist schwierig. 
Thomas Mann selbst bemerkt einleitend, da& es sich um eine Betrach- 
tung handle, die so weit ins psychologisch Intime und Geheime fiihre, 
da8 nur Andeutungen miglich seien.“ Und so gehen die Meinungen 
auseinander. Ortega y Gasset beispielsweise zieht aus den gleichen Fak- 
ten gerade den umgekehrten Schlu8 wie Thomas Mann. In seiner 
geistreichen und aggressiven Kritik der Goetheschen Lebensform macht 
er Goethe geradezu den Vorwurf, da er sein Sach nicht genug auf 
Nichts gestellt habe. “Hartnickige Uebellaunigkeit,” sagt er,“ “ist ein 
Symptom dafiir, dafS ein Mensch gegen seine Bestimmung lebt’’; er 
tadelt an Goethe, daf er vor seinem Dichterdasein geflohen sei, “um 
jener traurigen Angelegenheit, um Weimar, in die Arme zu fallen,” 
und wiinscht sich statt dessen einen Goethe, der “allen Unbilden preisge- 
geben, ohne die Basis materieller-wirtschaftlicher Sicherheit ..., der 
in Unsicherheit gelebt hatte.” Aber dies heift, das in der Idee Unmég- 
liche verlangen, es heiSt von Goethe fordern, er hatte Kleist sein sollen. 

Und klingt es nicht wie eine Erwiderung auf Ortega y Gassets For- 
derung eines nonkonformistischen Goethe, wenn Thomas Mann be- 
merkt, “Wer zweifelt, daB in Goethe Méglichkeiten einer Gréfe lagen,— 
wilder, iippiger, gefahrlicher, ‘natiirlicher,’ als die, welche sein Selbst- 
bandigungsinstinkt zu entfalten ihm gestattete?’”™ 

Aber gerade darin, im “deutsch-erzieherischen Verzicht auf die Avan- 
tagen des Barbarismus,”’ liegt eben fiir Thomas Mann Goethes Gréfe. 
Diese Selbstbindigung mag als “Gegen-Natur” erscheinen; sie ist in 
Wahrheit “sittliche Kultur.”” Niemand weif besser als Thomas Mann, 
iiber welchem Abgrund die scheinbare “Harmonie” des reifen Goethe 
sich erhebt; und moderne Goethe-Forschung hat, gleich ihm, betont wie 





Goethe. Jean Paul etwa, der mit Behagen Charlotte von Kalbs Wort weitergibt, Goethe 
bewundere nichts mehr, nicht einmal sich; jedes Wort sei Eis, und der selbst Goethe einen 
“Gott” ‘nennt, “kalt, einsilbig, ohne Akzent,” den erst der Champagner schiiren miisse 
(Goethes Gesprache, herausg. von Biedermann, Bd. I [1909], S. 249) hat das Wort vom “fel- 
sigten Schiller” geprigt, “an dem wie an einer Klippe alle Fremde zuriickspringen” 
(Schillers Gesprache, hersg. v. Petersen, S. 270); Schelling ist erstaunt, “wie dieser beriihmte 
Schriftsteller im Sprechen so furchtsam sein kann. Er ist blide und schlagt die Augen unter 
usw.” (ebda. S. 268), und Goethe selbst erzahIt, da& wenn ein Fremder auf eine bestimmte 
Stunde bei Schiller bestellt war, Schiller in der Regel vor lauter “Apprehension” krank 
war” (Gespriche mit Eckermann, herausg. v. Franz Deibel [Leipzig], 1, 440); von den 
Berichten der Opfer solcher Apprehension ganz zu schweigen. 

# a.a.0. S. 34. Da& Thomas Mann sich langere Zeit mit dem Problem beschiftigt haben 
mu, geht auch daraus hervor, da& schon in “Goethe und Tolstoi” sich ahnliche Be- 
merkungen finden, zum Teil wirtlich anklingend, aber noch nicht so entschieden formuliert. 

“ “Um einen Goethe von Innen bittend,” Neue Rundschau (1932), S. 565. 

% Ibid., S. 568. 

« “Zu Goethes Wahlverwandtschaften,” Neue Rundschau (1925), S. 397. 
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nahe Goethe stets das “Chaos” war, wie viel Problematik unter dieser 
Gelassenheit, wie viel Qual unter dieser Heiterkeit sich verbarg, in 
welcher “‘Unsicherheit’’ der “‘Gesicherte” gelebt hat. Da® dies so ist, hat 
es allein ja méglich gemacht, daf Thomas Mann in Goethe Symbol 
und Fiihrer sehen konnte. Ein harmonischer Gétterliebling hatte nichts fiir 
ihn bedeutet. Daf$ Mann aus Goethes dunklen Stunden den Unterton 
des “‘Nihilismus” heraushért, mag zu erkliren sein als Benennung eines 
Drohenden aus der Sphire seiner eigenen Gefahr; gewifs ist, da der 
autobiographische Kiinstler Thomas Mann in Goethes Leben und Natur 
erhéhte Spiegelung und Lésung eigenen Zwiespaltes sah, aber gewif ist 
auch, da8, wo Schopenhauer, Nietzsche und Wagner ihm Herkunft und 
Neigung verdeutlichten, Sinnbilder des Abgrundes, Lockungen des Ver- 
hangnisses, Goethe fiir Thomas Mann einen Weg bedeutete, den Weg 
zur wahrhaften Ueberwindung des Nihilismus. Bevor dieser freilich ge- 
funden wurde, bot zunichst eine Scheinlésung sich an. Sie hie Ironie. 


III 
TRONIE 


Weniges hat Thomas Mann so nachhaltig beschiftigt wie das Problem 
der Ironie, “das ohne Vergleich tiefste und reizendste der Welt,” wie er 
es einmal nennt.” Eins der schwierigsten iiberdies, wenn man sich die 
Fiille der Widerspriiche vorhilt, mit deren Hilfe sich das schillernde 
Phanomen der Ironie von jeher einer Definition entzogen hat. Zum Teil 
riihren sie schon daher, daf$ das Wort Ironie so verschiedenartig ver- 
wendet wird, bald als Redefigur,** bald als asthetischer Begriff, bald als 
philosophische Idee, bald als Ausdruck fiir ein existenzielles Verhalten 
iiberhaupt. 

Fragt man sich nun nach dem besonderen Wesen von Thomas Manns 
Ironie, so scheint ein Wort, das in einem Aufsatz iiber Chamisso steht, 
mehr als andere geeignet, den Zugang zu ihr zu erschliefen. Es lautet: 
“Tronie heift fast immer, aus einer Not eine Ueberlegenheit machen.” 
Ironie ist also das Ergebnis einer Not, und das Wesen dieser Not offen- 
bart sich in dem, worunter bei Thomas Mann am meisten gelitten 
wird. Denn fast alle seine Menschen leiden: sie leiden am Erlebnis ihrer 
hoffnungslosen Isolierung, an ihrer Trennung, ihrem Ausgeschlossensein 
vom Leben. 

Der Augenblick, wo Tonio Kréger in dem kleinen weissen Hotel in 


 Bemihungen, S. 56. 

48 “Fin gerades und klassisches Mittel der Redekunst, dem gesunden Sinn keinen Augen- 
blick mi®verstindlich,” wie Settembrini sie nennt, worauf Hans Castorp freilich sofort 
die Frage erhebt, was denn das fiir eine Ironie wire, eine Ironie, die keinen Augenblick 
mifverstindlich ist. “ Rede und Antwort, S. 225. 
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Dianemark von der Glasveranda aus den tanzenden Badegisten zusieht 
und die Ebenbilder des sehnsiichtig umworbenen Jugendfreundes und 
der Jugengeliebten unter ihnen erblickt, und wo er, unfahig, den Schritt 
iiber die Schwelle zu tun, sich ihnen zu nihern, in dieser harmlosen Ge- 
selligkeit unterzutauchen, sich in sein Zimmer zuriickzieht und so sich 
selbst sieht: zerfressen von Ironie und Geist, verédet und gelihmt von 
Erkenntnis, wihrend von unten gedimpft und wiegend “des Lebens 
siiSer trivialer Dreitakt” zu ihm herauftént, diese Situation ist gleich- 
sam die Ursituation des Thomas Mannschen Menschen. 

Sie ist bereits vorgebildet in der Studie “Die Hungernden”’;; in jener 
Szene, in der der junge Mann sich leise wegstiehlt aus dem Festtrubel 
des Theatersaales und die Geliebte dem harmlosen Schwitzer iiberlaft, 
wissend, da er dem Fluch nicht entfliehen kann, der da unverbriichlich 
lautet: “Du darfst nicht sein, du sollst schauen; du darfst nicht leben, 
du sollst schaffen, du darfst nicht lieben, du sollst wissen!” 

Und die gleiche Situation, ins Tragische gewendet, kehrt wieder, wenn 
Aschenbach im “Tod in Venedig’”’ von seinem Liegestuhl am Lido dem 
blonden Polenknaben zusieht, Aschenbach, der Meister des Worts, un- 
fahig, jemals ein Wort zu finden, das den ungeheuren, hoffnungslosen 
Abgrund zwischen dem Geistigen und dem Schénen zu iiberbriicken im- 
stande wire. 

Der vielbemerkte Gegensatz zwischen Kiinstlertum und Biirgertum, 
die Tonio Krégersche Sehnsucht nach den “Wonnen der Gewdéhnlich- 
keit”’ ist nur ein Teilkonflikt des groBen Gegensatzes zwischen Geist und 
Leben im Werke Thomas Manns. “Der Lebensgenuf ist uns verwehrt, 
streng verwehrt,” erklart der Dichter Martini fiir alle Kiinstler Thomas 
Manns, “und zwar ist dabei,” prazisiert er genauer, “unter Lebensgenuf 
nicht nur das Gliick, sondern auch die Sorge, auch die Leidenschaft, 
kurz jede ernsthaftere Verbindung mit dem Leben zu verstehen.”®° Aber 
derjenige, dem Martini das erklairt, Klaus Heinrich, der Fiirst, ist auf 
seine Weise ebenso von jeder “ernsthafteren Verbindung mit dem Leben” 
ausgeschlossen wie Martini; er lebt das Leben nicht, sondern stellt es 
dar.= In allen méglichen Verkleidungen kehrt dies Urerlebnis wieder; 
der Fiirst nicht nur, auch der Hochstapler Felix Krull hat zum Leben 
keine reale Beziehung, auch in seinen Bekenntnissen geht es um die 
“Psychologie der unwirklich-illusioniren Existenzform.”™ 

Der Prozef der wachsenden Entfremdung vom tiatigen Leben ist das 
Thema der “Buddenbrooks,” und nicht ohne tiefere Vorliebe verweilt 


8 Kénigliche Hoheit, Sonderausgabe 1932, S. 216. 

1 Vgl. a. Hermann Weigand, “Der symbolisch-autobiographische Gehalt von Thomas 
Manns Romandichtung ‘Kénigliche Hoheit’,” PMLA, xtv1 (Sept., 1931), 867-879. 

8 “LebensabriG,” Neue Rundschau (Juni, 1930), S. 751. 
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Thomas Mann bei der Gestalt des Konsuls Thomas Buddenbrook, in 
dem dieser Proze& sich zum ersten Mal selbst bewuSt wird; nicht ohne 
sympathisierende Ausfiihrlichkeit beschreibt er die miihsame und pein- 
volle Existenz dessen, der nur noch die Form, nicht mehr den Sinn seines 
Lebens erfiillt. 

Kérperliche Mifgestalt wie beim kleinen Herrn Friedemann, oder ein 
groBes Talent wie im Fall des einsam mit seiner Aufgabe ringenden 
Schiller mag die Ursache sein,—auf irgend eine Weise sind alle diese 
Menschen vom gewéhnlichen “gliicklichen” menschlichen Leben aus- 
geschlossen. 

Krankheit trennt die Menschen des “Zauberberg” vom Leben, wobei 
unter Krankheit durchaus nicht nur ein physisches Phinomen zu ver- 
stehen ist, und hier, im “Zauberberg” hat Thomas Mann nun in der Tat 
ein grofartiges Symbol fiir die Situation des ganzen Vorkriegseuropas 
gefunden. Die Glaswand, die Tonio Kréger zwischen sich und den an- 
dern wei, umgibt hier unsichtbar den ganzen Raum dieses Romans; 
hier ist, im Milieu des Lungensanatoriums, ein geistiger und seelischer 
Isolierraum geschaffen, wo eine von den Wurzeln des Lebens abgeschnit- 
tene Gesellschaft, aus Sinn, Zeit und Verantwortlichkeit herausgeldst, 
zugrundegeht. Hier wird nicht gehandelt, sondern geredet, nicht getan, 
sondern gespielt, nicht geliebt, sondern ausgeschweift, nicht gelebt, 
sondern verwest. Es ist die grofSe Verfiihrung des Nihilismus, die Gefahr 
des modernen Menschen, der der Held des Romans ausgesetzt wird, und 
funktionell hat in diesem Erziehungsroman das Sicheinlassen Hans 
Castorps auf die Krankheit, seine tiefe “Sympathie mit dem Tode” im 
Grunde dieselbe Bedeutung, die fiir Faust sein Pakt mit dem Teufel hat, 
—eine Parallele, die aufs iiberzeugendste Hermann Weigand in seinem 
grundlegenden Buch iiber den “Zauberberg” gezogen hat.* 

In diesem Zusammenhang, wo von der “‘Not” des Thomas Mannschen 
Menschen die Rede ist, mu% nun auch von der seltsamen und sinnvollen 
Gleichartigkeit seiner Liebesgeschichten gesprochen werden. Nichts 
zeigt ja deutlicher das besondere Wesen eines Dichters, als die ‘Wieder- 
holung” seiner Motive und Situationen. Nun, wo immer Thomas Mann 
von Liebe spricht, handelt es sich um ungliickliche Liebe, um unerfiilltes, 
unerfiillbares Begehren.™ 


8 Thomas Mann’s Novel Der Zauberberg (1933), p. 47. 

*% “K6nigliche Hoheit” mit seiner “optimistischen Wendung ins Alltagsgliick” und der 
Vereinigung der Liebenden nimmt eine solche Ausnahmestellung im Werke Thomas Manns 
ein, daS man vom “Marchenstil” dieses Werkes gesprochen hat, worunter eben die schein- 
bar realisierte Unmdglichkeit innerhalb dieser Welt, die “Lésung des Nichtzulésenden” 
zu verstehen ist. (Ernst Bertram, “Thomas Mann, Zum Roman ‘Kénigliche Hoheit’,” 
Mitteilungen der literarhistorischen Gesellschaft (Bonn, 1909). Vgl. a. das Korreferat von 
F. Ohmann, ibid., S. 217 ff. Ohmann nimmt an, im Gegensatz zu Bertram, der auch hinter 
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Da sind die Liebhaber, die an das Madchen, das sie lieben, nie ein 
Wort zu richten wagen, wie Tonio Kréger, oder Joachim im “Zauber- 
berg,”’ der es erst tut, als er weif, da er verloren ist, oder jener Herr aus 
Mannheim, der hoffnungslos Frau Chauchat umschleicht; da ist Detlev 
in den “Hungernden” der schweigend das Feld dem Nebenbuhler iiber- 
1a8t; Aschenbach, der in stummer Leidenschaft zugrundgeht; Spinell, 
der nur in Andeutungen und Symbolen zu reden wagt, und sich hinter 
der Tristanmusik halb offenbart und halb versteckt; da ist der kleine 
Herr Friedemann, der zwar spricht, aber nur, um héhnische Zuriick- 
weisung zu erfahren, und der seine Demiitigung nicht iiberleben kann; 
da ist der “Bajazzo,” der, als sich die Gelegenheit bietet, nur ein unge- 
schickt rauhes Wort herausbringt; da ist die groteske Ehe des Rechtsan- 
walts Jacoby in “Luischen,” und die fragwiirdige, unterhéhlte Ehe 
Thomas Buddenbrooks, voll innerer, nie iiberbriickter Fremdheit; da 
ist die aussichtslose Jugendliebe Toni Buddenbrooks und ihre zwei un- 
gliicklichen Ehen; da ist die “ziellose” Liebe zwischen Goethe und Lotte; 
und da ist—um die zwei Gipfel unter den Liebesgeschichten Thomas 
Manns zu nennen—die Liebe Hans Castorps zu Clawdia Chauchat, eine 
Liebe in der so viel mehr stumme Werbung, so viel mehr Sehnsucht und 
Verzicht als Erfiillung ist; und schlieBlich die rasende, verzehrende, 
sinnlose und wiitende Leidenschaft Mut-em-inets in “Joseph in Ae- 
gypten,” eine Geschichte, in der Eros nicht als Gott sondern als Damon 
erscheint, tiefe und grofartige thematische Abwandlung der hoffnungs- 
losen, zerstérenden Leidenschaft des einsamen Aschenbach. In all diesen 
menschlichen Beziehungen gibt es weder Vertrauen, noch Gewifheit, 
keinen Glauben und keine Hingabe, sondern Zweifel, Qual, Sehnsucht 
und unabwendbares Alleinsein. 

Trotz alledem liegen jedoch im Weltbild Thomas Manns die Werte 
keineswegs so klar und eindeutig verteilt, da auf der einen Seite das 
positiv gewertete Leben wire und auf der andern Seite jene, die keinen 
Anteil an ihm haben, die Zukurzgekommenen, Ausgeschlossenen, Min- 
derwertigen, sondern ein Minus an Vitalitaét mag ein Plus an Erkenntnis, 
Sensibilitit, Gefiihl bedeuten, menschliche Verfeinerung nur um den 
Preis der Schwichung elementarer Lebenskraft zu haben sein. Thomas 
Buddenbrook etwa erscheint seinen robusten, geraden Vorfahren gegen- 
iiber nicht nur entartet, sondern zugleich auch bereichert; bereichert 
durch BewuBtheit, Unterscheidungsvermégen und Leidensfahigkeit. Was 
Nietzsche einmal sagt: da es beinahe die Rangordnung des Menschen 





dem gliicklichen Schlu8 von “Kénigliche Hoheit” schon die kommende Enttiuschung 
lauern sieht, da8 wir an ein “streng eingeschrinktes, aber durchaus positives, dauerndes 
Gliick der beiden Ausnahmemenschen glauben sollen.” 
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bestimme, wie tief einer leiden kénne, das gilt weithin auch fiir Thomas 
Mann. Und im selben Sinne ist auch Krankheit nicht nur der Unwert, 
als der sie Settembrini erscheint, nicht nur eine “Form der Liederlich- 
keit,” sondern auch ein “miichtiges Erkenntnismittel,”™ ein Weg hu- 
maner Veredelung, so da, in solchem Lichte gesehen, der “wunderliche 
Hérselberg”®™ des grossen Krankheitsromans zugleich ein wahrer Berg 
der Lauterung ist. 

Wenn Thomas Mann in “Goethe und Tolstoi” von Schillers und Dos- 
tojewskis Krankheit spricht, so leitet er ihren besonderen Adel, ihre Vor- 
nehmheit gerade von ihrem Kranksein ab; Krankheit scheint ihm, in 
ihrem Falle, Vertiefung, Erhéhung und Verstirkung ihrer Menschlich- 
keit zu bedeuten, ja geradezu zum Adelsattribut héheren Menschen ums 
zu werden. Er bringt das Wesen des Geistes und das Wesen der Krank- 
heit in tiefe innere Beziehung, er weist darauf hin, da Goethe den Schil- 
lerschen Begriff des “Sentimentalischen” mit dem des “Kranken”’ iden- 
tifiziert habe—“nachdem er namlich zuvor den Gegensatz von Naiv und 
Sentimental mit dem von ‘Klassisch’ und ‘Romantisch’ identifiziert 
hatte.’’ 

Thomas Mann hat iiberdies diesen von ihm so bewunderten Aufsatz 
Schillers auf fiir ihn héchst bezeichnende Weise kritisiert und erginzt; 
nach ihm streben nicht nur die Geistesséhne zur Natur, sondern genau 
so die Naturkinder zum Geist.®® Schillers unsterbliche Abhandlung, er- 
klart Thomas Mann in seinem Aufsatz iiber Goethes ‘“Wahlverwandt- 
schaften,” irre selbst theoretisch in dem einen Punkt, daf er nur das 
Geistige als strebend,—namlich nach Natur, nach Verleiblichung—, die 
Natur aber, das Naive, als in sich ruhend schildere. “‘Streben ist nicht 
nur beim Geist,” fahrt er fort, “es ist auch dort, wohin er strebt.’’® 
“Vergeistigung!”’ sagt er, “lautet der sentimentalische Imperativ der 
Lieblinge der Natur, wie derjenige der Geistesséhne Verleiblichung! 
lautet.””™ 

Ein Vergleich der “Vertauschten Képfe’”’ und des “Tod in Venedig” 
zeigt, wie diese Revision grundlegender Begriffe sich in Thomas Manns 
Werk abspiegelt. Im “Tod in Venedig” driickt sich noch die urspriing- 
liche “‘Schillersche” Sicht des Problems aus: das einseitige Streben des 
“Geistes” zum “Schénen,” das geschlossen in sich selbst ruht; in der 
spiten Erzihlung “Die Vertauschten Képfe” jedoch wird von beiden 
Polen her—freilich vergebens—nach Vereinigung gesucht. “Diese Welt,” 
heift es hier, “ist nicht so beschaffen, daf darin der Geist nur Geistiges, 
die Schénheit aber nur Schénes zu lieben bestimmt ware. Sondern der 

% Bemiihungen, S. 274. % Tbid., S. 271. 57 Tbid., S. 33. 


58 Tbid., S. 35. 59 Tbid., S. 85. % Die Neue Rundschau (1925), S. 394. 
% Bemihungen, S. 101. 
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Gegensatz zwischen den beiden la£t mit einer Deutlichkeit, die sowohl 
geistig wie schén ist, das Weltziel der Vereinigung von Geist und Schén- 
heit, das heiSt der Vollkommenheit und nicht langer zwiegespaltenen 
Seligkeit erkennen.”® Daf Thomas Mann freilich diese seine bislang 
letzte Geschichte erzihlen kann “als ein Beispiel fiir die Milichkeiten 
und Fehlschlage, unter denen nach diesem Endziel gestrebt wird,”® daB 
er die tragischen Abgriinde wieder aufreift, nachdem er sie schon kri- 
tisch und dichterisch tiberbriickt hatte, macht nur wiederum deutlich, 
wie sehr das Erlebnis dieses Gegensatzes seiner urspriinglichen Natur 
entspricht, die Verséhnung hingegen bewufter geistiger Bemiihung.™ 
Das heift: beide Pole einer als durchaus antithetisch erlebten Welt sind 
in sich unvollkommen; mitten durch die Welt geht ein unheilbarer Riss, 
und vergebens streben die getrennten Hilften nach Vereinigung. Und 
da dieser Gegensatz, diese menschliche Unvollkommenheit nicht auf 
bestimmten Handlungen, nicht auf Verfehlungen oder individueller 
Schuld beruht, sondern mit dem Wesen der Welt selbst gesetzt ist, 
macht Thomas Manns Weltbild in der Anlage tragisch.® 

Das Leiden an der antithetischen Zerrissenheit der Welt hat Thomas 
Mann mit vielen modernen Dichtern gemein, aber wo Goethe und Schil- 
ler eine Méglichkeit echter Ueberwindung gefunden hatten, wo Kleist 
und Biichner sich in riesenhaften Ausbriichen ihrer Verzweiflung aus- 
lieferten, da schien sich fiir Thomas Mann ein dritter Weg zu bieten: 
die Ironie. Diesen Weg hatte zuerst die Romantik gewiesen, (und als 
“Zubehér der Romantik” erkennt auch Thomas Mann die Ironie).“ 
Ironie war der Versuch gewesen, sich aus der leidvollen Wirklichkeit 
durch einen entschlossenen geistigen Akt herauszulésen und einen Stand- 
punkt iiberlegener Freiheit zu gewinnen. “In der Ironie retiriert das 
Subjekt standig ... um sich selbst zu retten,” sagt Kierkegaard.” 


® Die Vertauschten Képfe (Stockholm, 1940), S. 199.—Aehnlich sieht A. F. B. Clark in 
der Beziehung zwischen Joseph und seinen Briidern ein wechselseitiges Streben des 
“Geistes” zur “Natur,” und der “Natur” zum “Geist,” und in Joseph selbst eine Synthese 
der beiden Elemente, die beim friihen Thomas Mann beispielsweise als Tonio Kriger und 
Hans Hansen einander gegeniiberstanden. Siehe “The Dialectical Humanism of Thomas 
Mann,” University of Toronto Quarterly (October, 1938), S. 104. 

$3 Tbid., S. 199. 

“ Ueber die Bezichung zwischen den “Vertauschten Kiépfen” und Goethes “Paria- 
Ballade” vgl. im einzelnen Marjorie Lawson, “The Transposed Heads of Goethe and of 
Mann,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht (Feb., 1942), S. 87 ff. 

% Tragisch im Sinne der Schelerschen Auffassung, wie sie im ‘“‘Phinomen des Tragischen” 
(Vom Umsturs der Werte (Leipzig, 1923], Bd. 1) entwickelt ist. 

% Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 62. 

% Der Begriff der Ironie (1929), S. 265.—Dasselbe meint Gundolf, wenn er in der Ironie 
ein Phinomen “geistiger Selbstflucht” sieht. (Friedrich Gundolf, Romantiker [1930], 
S. 135.) 
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Der Romantiker sucht das Problem des aus der Bindung entlassenen 
individualistischen Menschen auf paradoxe Art (“aus der Not eine Ueber- 
legenheit machend”)® zu lésen, nicht indem er strebt, sich nun aus ei- 
gener Kraft nur desto inniger mit der Welt zu verflechten,—dies war 
Goethes groBartig-bescheidener Weg gewesen—sondern indem er ge- 
rade das, worunter er leidet, seine subjektivistische Isolierung, ins 
Extrem treibt, und zum universalen Prinzip erhebt; indem er noch die 
letzten Zusammenhinge zerreift, sich iiber alle Antithesen spielend er- 
hebt und eine gleichsam unendliche Distanz zur Wirklichkeit gewinnt. 
“Abstand, das heift Ironie,” sagt Thomas Mann. 

Die Ironie lést aus Zusammenhang und Folge; es ist tief bezeichnend, 
da die ironischen Dichtwerke so oft die Neigung haben, alle Zeitrech- 
nung aufzuheben, von Schlegels ‘“‘Lucinde” und Biichners “‘Leonce und 
Lena” bis zur tiefsinnigen Auflésung des Zeitbegriffes im ‘““Zauberberg.” 
Und dagegen halte man nun die Episode aus dem Leben des alten Goethe, 
als eine Dame dem siebenjahrigen Walther von Goethe die Jean Paulsche 
Klage iiber die Fliichtigkeit der Zeit ins Stammbuch schrieb: “Der 
Mensch hat hier dritthalb Minuten: eine zu lacheln, eine zu seufzen und 
eine halbe zu lieben; denn mitten in dieser Minute stirbt er,’’ und Goethe 
die Feder ergriff und als Antwort auf diese Wehleidigkeit jenen pro- 
testierenden Vers daruntersetzte, der so ganz das Gefiihl tatiger Ent- 
schlossenheit ausdriickt, das ihn beseelte: 

Ihrer sechzig hat die Stunde, 
Ueber tausend hat der Tag. 
Séhnchen werde dir die Kunde, 
Was man alles leisten mag.” 


Was den Insassen des “Zauberbergs” wie wesenlos zwischen den Fin- 
gern zerrinnt, die Zeit, so da® gestern ist wie vor vielen Wochen, und was 
sich vor Jahresfrist abspielte, “neulich” genannt wird, diese selbe Zeit 
erscheint dem Weisen des “West-éstlichen Divan” als herrliche Még- 
lichkeit des Wirkens und Schaffens, so daf er jubelnd ausruft: 

Mein Erbteil wie herrlich, weit und breit! 
Die Zeit ist mein Besitz, mein Acker ist die Zeit. 


Aber an die Méglichkeit und vor allem an den Sinn des Wirkens und 
Schaffens glaubt eben “jene elende Romantik”’ nicht, “der nichts heilig 
ist, die selbst mit dem Héchsten nur spielen kann,” wie Paul Ernst einmal 
ergrimmt ausruft.” 


68 Ganz ahnlich Irving Babbitt: “Romantic Irony . . . is an attempt to give to a grave 
psychic weakness the prestige of strength” (Rousseau and Romanticism [1919], p. 263). 

69 “Aus dem Princetoner Kolleg tiber Faust,” Mass und Wert (Mai/Juni, 1939), S. 601. 

7 Vgl. a. Goethe als Reprasentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters, S. 24. 

"| Der Zusammenbruch des deutschen Idealismus (1931), S. 317. 
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Das Wort in der “Lucinde’’: “Das héchste und vollkommenste Leben 
ist nichts anderes als reines Vegetieren,” das “Lob des Miifiggangs,” 
das bestindige Paraphrasieren des Nichtstuns in “Leonce und Lena,” 
die vertriumte Idyllik des “Taugenichts,” und die Darstellung des 
Mii®iggangs, die vegetierende Faulnis im “‘Zauberberg,’’—das alles liegt 
auf einer Linie. 

Der Augenblick, in dem Hans Castorp den Brief nach Hause beendet 
hat, in dem er erklirt, daf er auf dem Berghof zu bleiben gedenke, wird 
vom Dichter ausdriicklich hervorgehoben. Hans Castorp hat mit diesem 
Brief, Thomas Mann unterstreicht das Wort, seine Freiheit befestigt. 
Und es wird iiberdies betont, da der Sinn dieses Worts fiir Hans Cas- 
torp sehr wenig mit demjenigen zu tun hat, den Settembrini diesem Wort 
beilegt, Settembrini, der Vorkimpfer aufklirerischer liberal-demokra- 
tischer Befreiung. Aber was ist es dann fiir eine Freiheit? Es ist die nega- 
tive, ironische, nihilistische Freiheit des Zauberbergs, der Hans Castorp 
sich zunichst verschreibt, wenngleich er nicht dabei verbleiben wird. 
Es ist die “vollkommene innere und dufere Freiheit” von der Friedrich 
Schlegel spricht, und die “durch das Wegnehmen aller Schranken dar- 
gestellt wird.” 

Da® diese Freiheit und der Nihilismus zusammengehéren, hat Thomas 
Mann betont, da, wo er vom nihilistischen Freiheitsbegriff spricht, und 
nicht weniger eng gehért diese Freiheit mit dem Ironiebegriff zusam- 
men.” In der Ironie sei das Subjekt negativ frei, erklart Kierkegaard,” 
indem er sich die Hegelsche Definition der Ironie als der “unendlichen 
absoluten Negativitaét” zu eigen macht. Und wenn Kierkegaard weiter 
erklart: “frei ist die Ironie allerdings, frei von den Sorgen der Wirklich- 
keit,—aber auch frei von ihren Freuden, frei von ihrem Segen,”” so 
beriihrt sich das auf schlagende Art mit der schon erwahnten Argumen- 
tation Martinis in “Kénigliche Hoheit,” wenn er hervorhebt, daf dein 
Kiinstler der Lebensgenu& streng verwebrt sei, und unter Lebensgenuf 
“nicht nur das Gliick, sondern auch die Sorge . . . kurz, jede ernsthaftere 
Verbindung mit dem Leben” versteki. 

Indessen, die Idee der Ironie selbst, die ihrer eigenen Logik nach jede 
ernsthaftere Verbindung mit dem Leben ausschlieSt, zwingt zu der 
Folgerung, daf reine Ironie als menschliche Haltung iiberhaupt unvoll- 
ziehbar ist. Die Ironie ist namlich nur eine gedachte Position; absolut 


 Vgl. Rudolf Bach, GréLe und Tragik der Romantik (1938), S. 24. 

™ Ueber die Identitét von Ironie und Freiheit vgl. u.a. Adam Miiller, Vermischle 
Schriften, 1, 167; Rudolf Haym, Die romantische Schule (1920), S. 296; Ricarda Huch, 
Die Romantik, 1 (1920), S. 279; Friedrich Gundolf, Romantiker (1930), S. 13.—Eine gegen- 
sitzliche Auffassung vertritt Kate Friedemann, “Die romantische Ironie,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Aesthetik und Kunstwissenschaft, xm, 277 ff. 

™ a.a.0. S. 270. % Ibid., S. 261. % Ibid., S. 289. 
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heift eben nicht realisierbar, die unendliche Erhebung iiber die Wirk- 
lichkeit ist in der Wirklichkeit nicht zu erreichen; die “absolute Synthese 
absoluter Antithesen” in der fiir Schlegel ein “bis zur Ironie vollendeter 
Begriff” besteht (Athendumsfragment 121) ist in diesem Dasein mit 
seinen Bedingtheiten héchstens in der Vorstellung vollziehbar. Da& 
fiir die Romantiker selbst die Ironie mehr ein verzweifeltes Kunststiick 
des Verstandes als eine wirkliche Lésung ihrer Lebensproblematik be- 
deutete, auch nicht von Dauer sein konnte, geht ja auch daraus hervor, 
da so viele von ihnen aus der Freiheit zur Bindung zuriickkehrten und 
katholisch wurden. Vollkommene Ironie ist nur einem Gotte méglich, 
und in der Tat usurpiert der Ironiker im Grunde den Platz Gottes. Dies 
macht auch Kierkegaard gegen Solger geltend, dafi er die Gottesexistenz 
zur Ironie mache.” 

Die Irreligiositat einer solchen Haltung liegt auf der Hand;* und es 
hat deshalb seinen tiefen Sinn, wenn, um den aufSermenschlichen 
Standort des Ironikers zu bezeichnen, der vom Menschen héchstens an- 
gestrebt aber nicht erreicht werden kann, nicht Gott sondern der Teufel 
als Symbol gewahlt und somit Goethes Mephisto zum Prototyp des 
Ironikers erklairt wird. Dies ist die Auffassung Fritz Mauthners, der 
Goethes Mephisto als “personifizierte Ironie” bezeichnet, ja als den 
Héhepunkt der Ironie iiberhaupt, die dann ein Menschenalter spiter erst 
von den Romantikern als etwas Neues gefordert worden sei.”* Thomas 
Mann nun hat in seinem “Princetoner Kolleg iiber Faust” eine geistrei- 
che Interpretation der Mephisto-Figur gegeben, die sich mit dieser Auf- 
fassung Mauthners sehr nahe beriihrt. Der Faust-Dichter, bemerkt 
Thomas Mann, sei Jiingling genug, in der Ironie das Teuflische zu sehen, 
(und im Enthusiasmus Gotterfiilltheit).°° Einen “kosmischen Nihi- 
listen” nennt Thomas Mann Mephisto; das Nihilistische, Negative bildet 
fiir ihn das Zentrum der Figur. Das deckt sich durchaus mit Goethes 
eigener Auffassung, fiir den Mephisto viel eher eine negative als eine 
aktiv bése Kraft bedeutete. So antwortete er auch, als Eckermann in 
dem bekannten Gesprich iiber das Dimonische vom 2. Marz 1831 ihn 
fragte, ob nicht auch Mephistopheles démonische Ziige habe, nein, denn 
das Damonische duf®ere sich in einer durchaus positiven Tatkraft, 
Mephistopheles aber sei ein viel zu negatives Wesen. 

Das Blasierte, Kalte, Kritische, Distanzierte, der spéttische Hang zum 

7 Ibid., S. 329. 

%8 Vgl. Georg von Lukacs, “Die Theorie des Romans,” Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und all- 
gemeine Kunstwissenschaft, x1 (1916): “Die Ironie des Dichters ist die negative Mystik 
der gottlosen Zeiten” (S. 269); und: “Die Ironie als Selbstaufhebung der zuende gegangenen 
Subjektivitat ist die héchste Freiheit, die in einer Welt ohne Gott méglich ist” (S. 271). 

19 Worterbuch der Philosophie, m (1924), 115 f. 

% Mass und Wert (Mai/Juni, 1939), S. 601, 
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Glossieren, die iiberlegene Intellektualitat, der bése Blick zuschauender 
Desillusionierung, die Tendenz zur Entwertung, das Zuhausesein im 
Leeren und Nichtigen, all das macht in der Tat Mephisto zum voll- 
kommenen Typus des ironischen Nihilisten. Aber fiir Thomas Mann be- 
deutet Mephisto nicht nur die Ironie als Gestalt; ironisch erscheint ihm 
auch die Stellung des Dichters selbst zu seinem Geschépf. Goethe spielt 
mit seiner Figur, sagt Thomas Mann, er gibt ihr Augenblicke satirischer 
Selbstaufhebung und Einschrankung ihrer Wirklichkeit, in denen er aus 
der Rolle fallt, und seine Skepsis und Verneinung sich gegen ihn selber 
wendet. Das erinnert an die Art, in der der ironische Dichter, Tieck etwa, 
mit seinen Figuren spielt, jederzeit willens, die hervorgerufene Illusion 
iiberlegen wieder zu zerstéren; die “Selbstaufhebung durch Ironie,” 
von der Thomas Mann angesichts Mephistos spricht, gehért iiberdies 
durchaus zur Idee der Ironie; sie zeigt das konsequente Verhalten des 
Ironikers, dessen “‘iiber allem schwebender, alles vernichtender Blick”’® 
sich nicht nur auf die Welt, sondern genau so auf das eigene Ich richten mu8. 

Goethes Ironie richtet sich indessen nicht nur gegen seine Figur, son- 
dern ebenso gegen ihn selbst; das heift, Mephisto ist, mit Thomas Manns 
Worten, “die ironische Selbstkorrektur von Goethes Jugendtitanismus.’’ 
“Man glaube nicht,” sagt Thomas Mann weiter, “da der Teufels- 
nihilismus, die Kritik des Lebens, wie es ist, und schon weil es ist, dem 
Dichter ganz fremd und auferhalb seiner eigenen Seele ist.” Nein, was 
Mephisto sagt, kommt ebenso aus Goethes eigenem Wesen und Gefiihl 
wie die Lebensapologetik, und so erfindet sich Goethe einen Teufel, 
“um ihn zum dialektischen Mundstiick all dessen zu machen, was 
Empérung, Verneinung, kritische Bitterkeit in ihm selber ist.” 

Da nicht nur Faust sondern auch Mephisto einen Teil von Goethes 
Wesen ausdriickt, ist natiirlich schon oft bemerkt worden, und la&t sich 
durch eigene Bemerkungen Goethes stiitzen wie die zu Eckermann ge- 
tane, vom 3. Mai 1827, in der Goethe lobend hervorhebt, wie geistreich 
sich der Franzose Ampére iiber den “Faust” geduSert habe, indem er 
nicht blo& das diistere, unbefriedigte Streben der Hauptfigur, sondern 
auch die herbe Ironie des Mephistopheles als Teile von Goethes eigenem 
Wesen bezeichnet habe. 

Wie tief diese Anlage zur Ironie in Goethe wurzelt, ist verschieden 
beurteilt worden;* da aber diese Ironie Goethes sich wesenhaft von 


8K. W. F. Solger, Erwin. Vier Gespriche tiber das Schine und die Kunst (Berlin, 1815), 
ut, 277. 

® Ganz ahnlich sagt Erich Franz in seinem Buch Goethe als religidser Denker (Tiibingen, 
1932), S. 90: “Die bedingungslose Begeisterung Fausts bedarf der Korrektur. Sein Kom- 
plement ist Mephisto, der kiihle Skeptiker und Verstandesmensch, niichtern, ironisch.” 

% Franz nimmt an, “daf man in der Ironie auf eins der letzten Fundamente sté£t, von 
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der romantischen Ironie unterscheidet, ist wiederum auf gliicklichste von 
Kierkegaard formuliert worden, wenn er der “unendlichen” roman- 
tischen Ironie die Goethesche als “beherrschte Ironie” entgegenstellt.™ 
“Wenn das Individuum richtig gestellt ist,” sagt Kierkegaard, “und das 
ist es dadurch, da& die Ironie begrenzt ist, so bekommt die Ironie erst 
ihre rechte Bedeutung, ihre wahre Giiltigkeit ... Wie deshalb die Wis- 
senschaftler behaupten, daf§ keine wahre Wissenschaft ohne Zweifel 
médglich ist, so kann man mit demselben Recht behaupten, daf kein 
echtes humanes Leben ohne Ironie méglich ist. Wenn die Ironie némlich 
erst beherrscht ist, dann vollzieht sie die entgegengesetzte Bewegung von 
der, worin sie unbeherrscht ihr Leben verkiindet. Die Ironie limitiert, ver- 
endlicht, begrenzt und gibt dadurch Wahrheit, Wirklichkeit, Inhalt; 
sie ziichtigt und straft und gibt dadurch Haltung und Konsistenz.’’® 

Wenn also Goethe beispielsweise im Vorwort zur “Farbenlehre”’ er- 
klart, da&8 man mit “Ironie’’ theoretisieren miisse,* wobei er ausdriick- 
lich noch hinzusetzt, da® er sich eines “‘gewagten” Wortes bediene, so 
ist hier zweifellos an diese begrenzende Aufgabe der Ironie gedacht, die 
den Forscher durch “Selbstkenntnis’” verhindern soll, sich und seine 
Meinung absolut zu nehmen. Oder wenn Goethe erklart, da® er gegen 
den Philologen Wolff immer als Mephistopheles agiere, weil er sonst mit 
seinen Schitzen nicht hervorgehe,*’7—in diesen und dhnlichen Aeufe- 
rungen ist die Ironie “dienender Geist.”** Und was Goethes von Thomas 
Mann mehrfach hervorgehobene Indifferenz, seine “‘naturelbische Dich- 
tergesinnungslosigkeit” anbelangt, so hat Goethe anla£lich von Ge- 
sprichen, die er in Karlsbad mit dem Prediger Reinhard fiihrte, betont, 
daB sein “scheinbarer liberalistischer Indifferentismus . . . doch nur eine 
Maske sein diirfte,” hinter der er sich “gegen Pedanterie und Diinkel 
zu schiitzen suchte.’’®® 

Was Goethe in seinem Nachruf auf Wieland sagte: “Der geistreiche 
Mann spielte gern mit seinen Meinungen, aber... niemals mit seinen 
Gesinnungen,”® gilt nicht weniger von ihm selbst. Hinter allem iro- 
nischen Spiel steht bei ihm ein tiefer Ernst, und so gewif sein Mephisto 
einen Teil seines eigenen Wesens ausdriickt, so gewif ist diesem Teil doch 
sein bestimmter Platz in einer festen Rangordnung der Werte zuge- 





wo aus die gesamte Persinlichkeit Goethes, seine Weltanschauung und Religionsauffassung 
verstanden werden miissen.” (a.a.0. S.62)—Man mu& dabei jedoch beachten, da% Franz 
den Begriff der Ironie so sehr ausweitet, da er selbst Humor, Satire und Sarkasmus mit 
umfaft. * 4.a.0., S. 336. % Ibid., S. 337 f. 

% Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe, Bd. 40, S. 63. 

87 Gespriche mit Eckermann, 19. April 1824. 

88 Sdren Kierkegaard, a.a.0., S. 336. 

8® Annalen 1807, Werke, Jub.-Ausg., 30, S. 221 f. % Werke 37, S. 26. 
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wiesen. Man mu sich nur klarmachen, wie Mephisto im Stiick endet, 
als geprellter dummer Teufel nimlich, und daf Faust zur himmlischen 
Gnade emporgefiihrt wird, um einzusehen, da8 in Goethes Welt die Ironie 
so wenig wie das Bése eine absolute Macht bedeutet, sondern dem Posi- 
tiven, wenn auch widerwillig, zu dienen hat. 

Auch von Thomas Manns eigener Ironie schlieflich gilt Kierkegaards 
Wort von der “beherrschten” Ironie. Zwar hat Thomas Mann selbst 
den “Zauberberg” als ein “ironisches Literaturwerk” bezeichnet,™ aber 
man wird daran nur gelten lassen, da der “Zauberberg” in der Tat eine 
vollendete Darstellung der Ironie ist, fiir deren Abstand zum Leben, 
deren negative Freiheit hier ein tiefes Symbol gefunden ist, aber man wird 
sich weigern, die Haltung des Dichters selbst als Ironie im eigentlichen 
Sinne zu bezeichnen, weil diese Haltung eine wertende Haltung ist. Wahre 
Ironie aber entscheidet sich nicht; sie bedeutet ‘“Unverbindlichkeit’”™; 
Ironie ist, Thomas Mann hat es oft gesagt, “immer Ironie nach beiden 
Seiten hin,” “sie richtet sich gegen das Leben sowohl wie gegen den 
Geist.” Gewif findet sich diese Ironie im Werke Thomas Manns, und 
als ihr reinstes Beispiel ist vielleicht die Tristan-Novelle zu betrachten, 
wo der Geist durch die anaimische Figur des Schriftstellers Spinell, und 
das Leben durch den vierschrétigen Kléterjahn vertreten ist, und der 
Autor selbst sich aufs auferste von seinen Figuren distanziert. Hier 
sind beide Seiten bis zur Nichtigkeit entwertet. 

In dieser Novelle, im “Tonio Kréger” und seiner spielerisch schwe- 
benden Stellung zwischen dem Biirgertum und der Kunst, in dem diinn- 
iiberlegenen Ton von “Kénigliche Hoheit” wird die Gefahr sichtbar, 
von der Thomas Mann bedroht war, und sich selbst bedroht gesehen 
hat: das Artistentum. Und in diesem Sinne ist der “Tod in Venedig”’ 
zweifellos “eine zur Selbstwarnung heraufbeschworene Projektion einer 
eigenen Schicksalsméglichkeit.”™ Welchen Schritt aus der Sympathie 
mit dem Abgrund heraus nun aber der “Zauberberg” bedeutet, das hat 
uniibertrefflich Thomas Mann selbst ausgedriickt, wenn er dies Buch 
“das Buch eines guten Willens und Entschlusses” nennt, “ein Buch ideel- 
ler Absage an vieles Geliebte, an manche gefihrliche Sympathie, Ver- 
zauberung, und Verfiihrung...ein Buch des Abschiedes und p&dago- 
gischer Selbstdisziplinierung; sein Dienst ist Lebensdienst, sein Wille 
Gesundheit, sein Ziel die Zukunft.’ 


 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 431. 

® Rede und Antwort, S. 29. 

% Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 61, 77, 610; Bemiihungen, S. 137. 

* Hermann J. Weigand, “Der symbolisch-autobiographische Gehalt von Thomas Manns 
Romandichtung ‘Kénigliche Hoheit’,” PMLA, xiv1, 867-879. 

% Bemithungen, S. 272. 
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Denn Thomas Mann kennt noch eine zweite Formel fiir Ironie, nim- 
lich “‘daB sie die Selbstverneinung, der Selbstverrat des Geistes zugun- 
sten des Lebens ist.’ Das ist die “sentimentalische Ironie,” von der 
Thomas Mann in “Goethe und Tolstoi” spricht, und die fiir ihn in den 
Versen Hélderlins verewigt ist: 


Wer das Tiefste gedacht, liebt das Lebendigste, 
Hohe Tugend versteht, wer in die Welt geblickt, 
Und es neigen die Weisen 

Oft am Ende zu Schénem sich.” 


Ironie in diesem Sinne, “‘begrenzte Ironie,’’ wire demnach, so kénnte 
man sagen, die “Selbstkorrektur” von Thomas Manns “jugendlicher 
Sympathie mit der Krankheit und dem Tode.” 

Denn nun wird der Tod nicht mehr “als selbstindige geistige Macht 
dem Leben entgegengestellt,”—dies wire “lasterhafte Romantik,”— 
sondern “heiligend-geheiligt darin aufgenommen.” Und, sagt Thomas 
Mann in seiner Rede ‘‘Von deutscher Republik,” “es kénnte Gegenstand 
eines Bildungsromans sein, zu zeigen, daf das Erlebnis des Todes zu- 
letzt ein Erlebnis des Lebens ist, da% es zum Menschen fihrt.’’** Dieser 
Bildungsroman ist der “Zauberberg.” Daf hier eine Wendung zum 
Lebensdienst vorliegt, die dann spiter in den Joseph-Romanen und in 
“Lotte in Weimar” noch ausgepragter werden soll, ist vielfach verkannt, 
zum Teil ausdriicklich bestritten worden.* Namentlich der Schlu8 hat 
Anla® zur Kritik gegeben. Man hat erklart, daS der Dichter, indem er 
seinen Helden im Kanonendonner des Weltkrieges verschwinden lasse, 
Verrat an der Ernsthaftigkeit seiner eigenen Idee begehe.’ Aber das 
Entscheidende am Schluf ist doch: Teilnahme am Leben. Die Isolierung 
ist durchbrochen, der Individualismus aufgegeben, der Herrschaft des 
Todes abgesagt (“Immer flossen die Begriffe des Individualismus und 
des Todes mir zusammen,” sagt Thomas Mann an einer andern Stelle). 
Es mag tragisch sein, daf alles an Gemeinschaft, was die Zeit dem jungen 
Mann, der seine Lehrjahre hinter sich hat, zu bieten hat, die Gemein- 
schaft des Krieges ist, und man mag selbst fragen, wo denn schon die 
Entwicklung iiber die Lebensform des Zauberbergs hinaus liege, wenn 


% Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. xxix. 

%7 Bemihungen, S. 56. 8 Tbid., S. 188. 

% So verneint Karl Peter Biltz in seiner Dissertation “Das Problem der Ironie in der 
neueren deutschen Literatur, insbesondere bei Thomas Mann,” Frankfurt, 1932, S. 55, 
ausdriicklich jede Entwicklung bei Thomas Mann im Sinne eines Fortschritts vom Pessi- 
mismus, von der “Sympathie mit dem Tode” zum Lebensdienst. 

10 Kenneth Burke, Counter-Statement (1931), S. 130; in ahnlichem Sinne H. Slochower, 
Thomas Manns Joseph Story (1938), S. 61. 

10t Die Forderung des Tages, S. 175. 
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auch im “Flachland” nur gestorben wird. Ein Blick auf Joachim Ziems- 
sens Tod mag die Antwort geben. Denn Joachim, der vom Dichter mit 
so unverkennbarer Liebe behandelt wird, verhalt sich nur scheinbar 
téricht, wenn er seine Kur abbricht, zu seinem Regiment zuriickkehrt 
und sich dort den Tod holt. In Wirklichkeit ist er seinem Gesetz gefolgt, 
und hat seine Lebensform erfiillt; wenn er jetzt stirbt, stirbt er “im 
Dienst” seiner Idee, “als Soldat und brav,” wahrend sonst auf dem 
Zauberberg vdllig sinnlos gestorben wird, der Kérper, die Materie aus- 
schlieBlich herrscht. Wenn bei Thomas Mann im antithetischen Gegen- 
einander der Krifte das Leben schlieBlich den Sieg davontrigt, so 
hei®t das nicht, daB die Gegenseite einfach verneint, sondern da sie 
der Idee des Lebens eingeordnet wird. Immer geht Thomas Manns Be-. 
miihung, unter dem Zeichen Goethes, nicht auf Distanzierung, sondern 
auf echte Synthese, auf die wechselseitige Durchdringung der polaren 
Kriafte. Tonio Kréger hatte von sich noch sagen kénnen: “Ich stehe 
zwischen zwei Welten, bin in keiner daheim und habe es infolgedessen 
ein wenig schwer.”’ Dies war autobiographische Spiegelung gewesen. Was 
sich, fiinfunddreissig Jahre spiater, aus einer andern Kiinstlernovelle 
ablesen lat, einer Erzihlung, die den ungeheuren Lebensumfang des 
bewunderten und geliebten Goetheschen Vorbildes einzufangen sucht, 
heiSt nicht mehr: “Ich bin in keiner daheim,” sondern: “Ich bin in 
beiden daheim.” Auch dann mag man es noch schwer haben; aber diese 
Schwere ist fruchtbar. 
BERNHARD BLUME 


Mills College 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 
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XIX 


THE SCIENCE OF IDIOM: A METHOD OF INQUIRY 
INTO THE COGNITIVE DESIGN OF LANGUAGE 


HE idiom of a language is the atmosphere of thought which pervades 

the signification of all its words and governs the architecture of all 
its sentences. Idiom appears in the structure of the language as an effect; 
as a cause, it resides in the experiences and predilections of the speakers 
of the language. Arising in the domain of ideas, belonging to the content 
communicated rather than to the communicating instrument, idiom is 
the attitude of mind common to all members of a linguistic community 
and inherent in all their thinking. This common attitude creates the 
master pattern, the cardinal orientation of cognition, to which all the 
phrases of the language must conform. 

When a Danish orator, for example, thinking in the Danish realm of 
experience, says Danmark sidder os i Blodet, he has conveyed an idea 
which is inexpressible in the English language. To say ‘Denmark sits 
us in the blood’ is not to speak English, but to caricature the Danish 
with English words. To resort to circumlocutions such as The love of 
Denmark stirs within our veins or We feel the love of Denmark in the marrow 
of our bones is permissible English, but it loses the vital impressiveness 
of the original. In similar manner, the idiom of other languages eludes 
the diligence of the translator. The Russian expression belyt svet! (white 
light, bright world) evokes an image far different from any approximate 
analogue in English, such as the wide world. In Russian the symbol of the 
world emphasizes not the broadness of landscapes, but the omnipresent 
whiteness of the sunlight. Likewise, when a Russian greets a friend with 
Zdravstvutie, tovarishch! he says ‘Be of good health, comrade!’, which is 
not the idea conveyed by English Good morning, sir! or French Bonjour, 
monsieur! or Spanish Buenos dias. Even the Russian phrase s dobrym 
utrom (lit., with good morning) loses some of its content when rendered 
by English good morning. Languages of common origin likewise diverge 
in their idioms: French says néanmoins, Spanish sin embargo; English 
says in the open air, under the open sky, German in freier Luft, unter freiem 
Himmel, In each case the images are different. 

In common translation practice, these subtleties are and must be ig- 
nored. Different designs of thought in different languages are equated 
by translators in reference to similar events or analogous situations. Thus 
Spanish dormir d pierna suelia is made to correspond to English to sleep 


1 In this transliteration of Russian, ‘y’ represents the vowel jery and ‘j’ represents the 
jot-sound as in Czech ja, jest, German ja, Jahr, Latin judex, jubeo. 
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soundly; le echaré menos to English I shall miss you; Sirvase V. sentarse 
to Please sit down, won’t you? Such equations, of course, are rough, prag- 
matic equivalences. The idiom usually remains inseparable from the 
language of its origin, although the idioms of world languages such as 
Latin and French, which are widely disseminated and enjoy great pres- 
tige, may be adopted into another tongue; but it is important to observe 
that this can happen only if the receiving language already has patterns 
similar to the incoming idioms. Latin itum est, fortiter pugnatum est, 
French il y en a, je m’y connais cannot become English, since there is no 
niche awaiting them in the English structure. 

The existence of idiom is a matter of common observation. Its cause, 
however, remains mysterious. The translator meets in a foreign language 
a profusion of obscure allusions, strange images, and alien permutations 
which appear to have no palpable reason for their existence. Why, for 
instance, do we say there is, the Danes der er, the French il y a, the Ger- 
mans es gibt, the Spaniards hay, the Russians jest? Who would imagine a 
priori that the English phrase Our lives are at stake has to be rendered in 
French il y va de la vie, in German Es geht auf Leben und Tod or Unser 
Leben steht auf dem Spiel? Or in seventeenth-century French, il y va de nos 
jours? Why do we say indeed, the Germans in der Tat, the French en 
effet or véritablement, the Russians v samom dele (lit. in selfsame deed)? 
Why do we say the time is up in contrast to the German die Zeit ist um? 
Why does English a#¢ nightfall have to be converted in French to @ la nuit 
tombante, in German to bei einbrechender Nacht? These questions could 
be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Idiom is undeniably the sovereign mystery of language. Its manifesta- 
tions constitute an ever-recurrent riddle. The speakers of different lan- 
guages always tend to think past one another, as each follows his own 
intellectual thread through the labyrinth of experience. It is apparent 
that idiom, being of trans-mechanical origin, will remain forever inacces- 
sible if approached by the methods of formal linguistics alone. Lying be- 
yond the frozen exterior of language, the causes of idiom are hidden in 
the speaker’s choice of perceptions, his structure of concepts, his habitual 
emotions. Idiom is more fluid, more transient, more dynamic than the ex- 
ternal apparatus of vocabulary and grammar. The stream of idiom in its 
eternal movement makes constant deposits in the language; these con- 
stitute the traditional stock of phrases. Some of these deposits quickly 
disappear, others remain in the national memory in saeculorum saecula. 
Every century, every decade, every year, every nation, every province, 
every parish, every town, every family has its idioms. Indeed, in the 
last analysis, every individual has certain special idiomatic habits. Hence 
the production of idioms is at all times tremendous; out of this infinite 
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flood of images and concepts, through a sort of natural selection, are 
sifted the permanent locutions of the language. The master pattern gov- 
erns all. Whatever is incongruous eventually disappears; whatever har- 
monizes with the ethos of the community continues to be employed from 
generation to generation as part and parcel of the collective mind. 

Idiom, whether individual, provincial, or national, is a unique differ- 
entness in the edifice of thought objectified by a unique difference in the 
permutations of language. Idiom begins in the substance of ideas and 
ends in the form of words. Our first step therefore in the analysis of idiom 
must be to study the relationship of thought to language. We must ex- 
amine the designs of thought and endeavor to determine the manner in 
which they are transformed into the designs of language. 


DISCOURSE AND LANGUAGE: THE OPPOSITE HEMISPHERES 
OF EXPRESSION 


It is apparent that in every act of linguistic representation there are 
necessarily present two antipodal aspects: 1. A DISCOURSE or expri- 
mendum (logos, ratio, discours, Rede), the structure of sense or organism 
of thought which is at the moment being communicated through a se- 
quence of words; 2, A LANGUAGE or exprimens (glotta, lingua, langue, 
Sprache), the historic tongue, the system of mental and physical symbols 
constituting the frame of reference by which any discourse can be com- 
municated. 

The Greek language has established for us this cardinal distinction. 
The noun Jogos is an ablaut derivative of the verb legein ‘to choose, to 
gather, to lay in order, to put into speech, to discourse.’ A Jogos is the 
substance of a speech or announcement, a selection, gathering, organiza- 
tion of thought, eine Wahl der Gedanken. Logos and legein are cognate 
with the Latin legere, the primary meaning of which was to assemble or 
to select. Bréal et Bailly Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin (p. 158) con- 
firms this fact: “Lego est identique au grec lego; mais ils n’ont en commun 
que la signification primitive, celle d’assembler, choisir.” 

Discourse, as used in this article, is intended to be the English equiva- 
lent of Greek Jogos in its original intellectual connotation. Logos is prima- ~ 
rily the word as the substance of an utterance, the design of an idea, the 
internal edifice behind the external word. Logos is used in Greek in a 
multitude of senses such as story, myth, proverb, discussion, reason, prin- 
ciple, proposition, calculation, proportion, reflection, relation, reference. 

Logos belongs to the realm of reason and imagination. It is always 
absolutely distinct from glotta, efos, and rheuma. Liddell and Scott de- 
clare that “Zogos never means a word in the grammatical sense, as the 
mere name of a thing, like epos and rheuma, Latin vox and vocabulum, 
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but rather as the thing referred to, the material not the formal part.” 
(Greek-English Lexicon [N.Y. 1885], p. 862.) Other derivations of the 
same root have a similar orientation. Thus /ogikos means rational or 
intellectual; /ogizomai means to count, reckon, calculate, consider, reason. 

In this transcendental sense Jogos has always been used by philosophers 
and theologians. For Heraclitus, the Jogos was the universal principle of 
fire; for the Stoics, the Seminal Word which made the world; for Saint 
John the Creative Word of God; for Saint Augustine, the interior lan- 
guage of the soul, whereby man may, at least to some extent, apprehend 
the Divine Mystery. All these usages center around the basic Indo- 
European meaning: a Jogos, whether sacred or secular, is a res exprimenda, 
a res cogitata, prior and apart from its embodiment in the glotta, or lingua. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it must be explained at this point 
that discourse or Jogos does not coincide with Ja parole as defined by 
Saussure.? In his system the generic /anguage falls into two parts, langue 
and parole, langue being the formula of language and parole the act of 
language. The word discours is not included in this classification by 
Saussure. All that Saussure discusses lies within the realm of language, 
outside the realm of discourse or Jogos proper. 

Just as little does discourse or logos coincide with the parole intérieure 
of Egger.* Let that writer speak for himself through the following quo- 
tations from La Parole Intérieure: 


La parole intérieure a l’apparence d’un son, et ce son est celui que nous nom- 
mons parole ou langage: (p. 66) 

La parole intérieure est une parole: nous la nommons naturellement ainsi; 
elle ressemble donc 4 la parole proprement dite, a la parole extérieure, elle en est 
comme une imitation ou comme un écho. (p. 65) 

Malgré l’intimité si remarquable de leur union, la parole intérieure parait 
n’étre en nous que le vétement le plus extérieur de cette chose subtile et cachée 
que nous appelons la pensée. (p. 212) 

II n’est pas moins inexact de prétendre que la pensée discursive ne peut jamais 
se passer d’un langage intérieur; le mot n’est pour elle qu’un accessoire, et nulle- 
ment indispensable, utile, s’il est impartial, mais alors seulement, pour maintenir 
la généralite des idées générales, nuisible dans le cas contraire; il n’existe aucun 
raison de penser que les faits d’expérience ne pourraient, sans les mots, se grouper 
en idées generales. (p. 286) 

A traduire littéralement une phrase souvent citée des Analytiques, il semblerait 
pourtant qu’Aristote ait connu la parole interiéure; nous croyons que, dans ce 
passage, le logos eso ou logos en te psyche qu’ Aristote oppose au logos exo, n’est pas 
la parole intérieure, mais une certaine détermination de la pensée. (p. 13) 


2 Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de Linguistique Générale (Paris, 1922), pp. 23-39. 
* Victor Egger, La Parole Intérieure (Paris, 1904). 
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Discourse or exprimendum, then, is not an interior echo of the spoken 
word, is not la parole intérieure. It approaches much more closely to the 
Aristotelian Jogos eso, the pattern of thinking. 

In this treatment of discourse as an edifice of thought it is unnecessary 
to become involved in the perennial controversy concerning the ultimate 
nature of thought. Whatever thought really is, whether it be metaphysi- 
cal or physiological or both at once, it is susceptible of a simple neutral 
definition sufficient for the present purpose. Thought is the content of 
consciousness, the interoperation of the interior entities and events which 
constitute our awareness of life. Discourse is therefore an intelligible se- 
quence of such elements of cognition as are linguistically expressible. 
Discourse, not identical with language, is an enlanguageabdle thought. 

Thought, of course, transcends language, since only a small portion of 
our total consciousness can be put into words. Numerous emotive and 
imaginal experiences possess a non-linguistic character; for example, the 
types of thinking represented in symphonic music, in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting, in the dance. There are indeed certain thoughts 
which are incommunicable, indeterminable, whose existence in the minds 
of others cannot be directly known, but merely surmised through their 
indirect effects; for instance, the ecstasies of religious mysticism or the 
often altogether inexplicable emotions of war. What the cross signifies 
to the saint or the flag to the soldier can not be communicated through 
the predicative rigidity of language. 

Discourse, then, does not comprehend the plenitude of the mind. It 
includes only so much of the events of the mind as can be forced into the 
intellectual formula of language. A discourse is an interior sentence con- 
sisting of congruous components of the memory. The characteristic fea- 
ture of any discourse is its capacity to make sense. 


THE POLARITY OF DISCOURSE AND LANGUAGE 


Discourse, the logos of meaning to be expressed, stands in polar relation 
to language, the psychophysical mechanism which does the expressing 
through its dynamic aspect of utterance (/a parole). This polarity appears 
in various forms: 

1. Discourse is personal ; language is communal. When a given experience 
of life, always individual, is embodied in a discourse, the discourse also 
is unique and personal. Only the individual thinks, only the individual 
can construct a Jogos in the image of his secret thought. The Gettysburg 
address, for example, was once a series of interior events in the soul of 
Abraham Lincoln. Had he forgotten it before it was delivered or decided 
not to utter it, this marvelous design of thought would have vanished 
forever. No other mind would have rethought precisely this Jogos. It be- 
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2 longs to Lincoln and no other could have constructed it. Yet it comes to 
+4 us through a public system of reference, the English language. Persons 
£ make discourse; communities make language. 

14 It is vital to observe that this distinction between private logos and 

ee public language constitutes a more profound antithesis than the opposi- 

Aa tion between uéterance (la parole) and linguistic organon (la langue), as 

: defined by Saussure. Utterance or parole is not exclusively individual; it : 
consists of the words of language, whose pronunciation, rhythm, intona- 

:4 tion, denotation, and connotation are very precisely determined by so- 

BE ciety. Parole is the dynamic side of the static langue. Discourse, however, 

. includes neither langage, langue, nor parole. It is anterior to all language 
and has language for its exterior effect. 

x In discourse alone can be found the possibility of absolute individual- 
ism. Society controls words, the ego controls its thoughts, if it has the 
energy to be independent. In this truth is rooted the common observa- 

: tion that in proportion as thought is original, its embodiment in language 

is difficult. Egger (Parole Intérieure, p. 234) has phrased the matter well: 


La difficulté de l’expression est en raison de l’originalité de la pensée; 4 l’abstrac- 
tion croissante des concepts, a l’imprévu toujours plus grand des jugements, cor- 
respond un écart toujours plus difficile 4 combler entre le langage usuel et le réle 
a nouveau qu’il est appelé a remplir, entre l’offre du langage, pourrait-on dire, et la 
demande de la pensée. 





rae 











2. Discourse is of time, language, in comparison, seems to be of eternity. 

A discourse, conceived by one person at one time, is a unitemporal 

creation, ein Einmaliges. Most discourses disappear at once, since their 

object is only to stimulate the listeners to action. Even when recorded 
B in writing, most discourses are transitory. None but a historian, for 
hee example, would read through the impassioned addresses once delivered 
id in Congress on the subject of Free Silver. Even great literature slowly 
i} fades away as the social mood changes and the national needs grow dif- 


a fi ___’ ferent. Most books are written for their time. 
j aif pe A historic language, on the other hand, belongs at once to antiquity 
i and to posterity. In real fact, no language has a beginning which can be 


determined; all languages proceed from previous languages back to the 
genesis of the specifically human mind. Language is history. It is rela- 
; tively eternal; the historic languages, rather than any discourse ever 
uttered, constitute the veritable monumentum aere perennius. As the life 
of society is longer than the life of the individual, so is the life of language 
more permanent than the discourses which language embodies. 











3. Discourses are innumerable; words are numerable. The phenomena of 
the world fill our minds with a limitless amplitude of thought. Cognition 
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possesses an immeasurable content. Discourses, therefore, are innumer- 
able. But the elements of language active at a given time must be numer- 
able. A language intricate enough to symbolize the totality of life would 
collapse of its own mnemonic weight; no human memory can retain an 
infinitude of words. Each language must select certain outstanding 
images and recurrent relationships from the chaos of experience. What- 
ever the primordial condition of language may have been, its structure 
confronts the speaker of today as a factum, a datum, ein Gemachies, ein 
Gegebenes. The speaker of today can do nothing more than recombine the 
elements which his ancestors have evolved and through the design of his 
permutations endeavor to suggest and to adumbrate the design of dis- _ 
course which he has delineated in his private mind. Here, as elsewhere in 
the affairs of men, immemorial custom enchannels the original and re- 
stricts the spontaneous. To borrow a phrase of Ibdfiez, los muertos 
mandan, the dead govern. What we call a language is a system of coordi- 
nates by which through aural and visual symbols the contents of the 
mind can be identified, remembered, classified, and communicated. 


4. Discourse is conscious, language subconscious. The average speaker, 
wishing to be understood in order to stimulate some desired action, has no 
interest whatever in the language he is using; neither langue nor parole 
concerns him. The majority of people are vaguely, if at all, aware of the 
existence of the language during the act of speech; the categories of lan- 
guage are so subconscious that the ordinary citizen no more seeks to 
analyze language before talking than he would seek to analyze digestion 
before eating or to comprehend respiration before breathing. 

Discourse, on the contrary, stands in the focus of attention. The 
speaker, oblivious of language, is intensely conscious of the content and 
design of his own discourse. This accounts for the interest manifested by 
the Ancients in the art of rhetoric. The laws of discourse were so well 
understood by the Greeks that we still preserve many of their formula- 
tions in the grammar and composition taught in our schools. The parts 
of speech are really what the French and Spaniards call them /es parties 
du discours, las partes de la oracién, since they refer much more to func- 
tion than to basic linguistic form. 

The study of language, intrinsically considered, developed late in 
European history, and even now the science of linguistics, though widely 
pursued, has not yet attained the prestige which should be its due as the 
central point in the circle of anthropological knowledge. 


5. Discourse is concrete and particular, language is abstract and generic. 
Language, as engraved in the community memory, denotes everything 
in general, but exposits nothing in particular. The elements of language 
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symbolize certain chosen fragments of thought; discourse alone assembles 
these abstractions into concrete designs. Language, though it signifies, 
does not declare; discourse alone can assert, announce, declare a particu- 
lar predication at a particular time; discourse alone presents the proposi- 
tion, the rounded conformation of sense. Language is comminution of 
meaning; discourse is integration of meaning. To express a judgment, 
we assemble the atoms of language into the synthesis of discourse; the 
continuum of life, broken into the categories of language, is reconstituted 
in the continuum of discourse. 

The following illustration will serve to emphasize the sharp distinction 
between language and discourse. The lexicon of the Latin language con- 
tains among thousands of others, the nouns caelum, caput, hiems, imber, 
mare, nox, pelagus, ratis, tellus, tenebrae, unda. Each of these words is the 
name of a class of things. Caput is not Caesar’s head, but any head, the 
summation of the headlike character of all heads whatsoever; nox is not 
last night or tonight or the night of the Ides of March 55 B.c., but any 
night at any time and place formerly, now, and forever. 

There likewise existed Latin adjectives such as amplius, ullus; ad- 
verbs such as iam, undique; conjunctions such as uf, et; verbs such as 
adstare, ferre, inhorrere, occurrere, tenere. All these words are merely the 
symbols of traditional categories to which objects and events may be re- 
ferred for the purpose of communication. 

Yet here, in the language itself, no communication is to be found. But 
Vergil, through a pattern of discourse, transmutes these leaden symbols 
into the gold of poetry: 

Ut pelagus tenuere rates nec iam amplius ulla 

occuyrit tellus, maria undique et undique caelum, 

olli caeruleus supra caput adstitit imber 

noctem hiememque ferens, et inhorruit unda tenebris.‘ 


The static list of words has become dynamic discourse. The abstract be- 
comes vivid and particular. All is specific, concrete, evocative. The 
Trojan ships sail the sea; there is no more land; everywhere sea and 
everywhere sky; the storm-cloud, bringing night and tempest, hangs 
overhead, and the sea is covered with dreadful darkness. These objects 
and events are represented as actualities which occurred at a particular 
time. Vergil is describing a unitemporal, utterly unique, unrecurrent and 
special scene. The discourse of Vergil is real and coherent and pictorial; 
it lives. Yet to communicate it he has used the categories of the Latin; 
its lexical and grammatical frames of reference enable us to comprehend 


his discourse. 


* Zneid, v, 8-11. 
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THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE AND DISCOURSE 


Language and discourse, conceptuality and actuality, though in polar 
relationship, constitute none the less a unity. Polarity implies a higher 
unity. But it must be remembered that the polarity of discourse and 
language is not identical with the contrast between mind and matter. 
Discourse is both mental and physical; language is both mental and phys- 
ical. The sounds we hear spoken carry discourse and language simul- 
taneously; just as, for instance, we can hear the principles of harmony at 
the same time we hear on the piano the A-Flat Polonaise of Chopin. The 
Polonaise is a musical discourse; the principles of harmony are the musi- 
cal language of the western world. 

Language and discourse are the opposite hemispheres which conjoin 
to produce the complete sphere of communication. 


LANGUAGE LIMITS THE PARTICULAR DISCOURSE; 
BUT DISCOURSES MAKE LANGUAGE 

From the practical point of view, discourse seems to depend on lan- 
guage. The individual finds a language, a fait accompli, to which he must 
conform if he is to make himself understood. Yet as the speakers of a 
language shape it into discourse after discourse, they involuntarily alter 
the language, so that it tends to assume the patterns of these discourses. 
Yesterday’s discourse is today’s language; today’s discourse is tomor- 
row’s language. From the ultimate point of view, when we look into the 
remote past and witness the transformation of previous into subsequent 
language, so that in time the parent tongue is altered beyond recognition 
and finally lost in the distance, it becomes evident that discourse has 
created all languages, is still creating languages, and will create them in 
infinite series. Language is the alluvium deposited by discourse. 


IDIOMS OF DISCOURSE AND IDIOMS OF LANGUAGE 


From the foregoing analysis it follows that all idioms, in origin designs 
of thought, can have come into communal language only through in- 
dividual discourse. Every traditional phrase, as for example E.glish to 
stand him in good stead, to leave him in the lurch, to ransack the house, to 
grapple with problems, to tell the difference, to be at a loss, to fall on evil days, 
must first have arisen as a personal innovation. Somebody had to say it 
first. This first speaker, whether inadvertently or deliberately, coined the 
phrase. His mode of speech was imitated by his friends, his village, his 
province, his nation, so that in the end after countless repetitions the 
phrase became a part of the standard equipment of the language. In this 
manner the imagination of individuals has furnished the material from 
which the idioms of the language are drawn. 
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The idiomatic structure of a language, once moulded into coherence, 
survives the obsolescence of a parent tongue and continues to exist in the 
derivative languages. But, since new minds make new idioms, each of 
the new languages also evolves special phrases of its own. Closely related 
languages, such as British and American English, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Russian and Czech and Bulgarian, exhibit many differences of 
idiom, so many indeed that a knowledge of one of these cognate languages 
is no reliable key to the phraseology of another. A simple phrase, such 
as “How is the weather today?”, appears in Russian, for example, as 
Kakova pagoda segodnja? in Bulgarian as Kakvo je dnes vremeto? in Czech 
as Jak je dnes venku? 

The idiom or idioma (that which is peculiar, that which is one’s own, 
from Greek idios, one’s own, peculiar, private, strange) is the quintes- 
sence of a language, since this idioma supplies the combinatorial govern- 
ment of the tongue in question. Idiom is the idiosyncrasy of permutation 
which a given language exhibits in contradistinction to all other lan- 
guages or a given period exhibits in contrast to all previous periods. 

Idiom, in this generic sense of idioma, includes all the common defini- 
tions of the word. Whether the idiom is a figure of speech, an anomaly 
of grammar, or merely a group of words carrying as a whole a meaning 
not to be gathered from its component parts separately considered, the 
comprehensive definition will hold. Idiom is the organ of control which 
builds the phrase. Idiom has therefore originated not only the peculiar 
mental style of a language, but also much, if not all, of those less con- 
scious phenomena which we call grammar. 


IDIOM AND GRAMMAR 


To the practical as well as to the philosophical linguist, it is difficult 
to make a sharp demarcation between idiom and grammar. Does idiom 
include grammar as one of its sub-species? Or is idiom a kind of particu- 
larized grammar? Is a locution such as German ich wasche mir die Hande, 
French, je me lave les mains, Spanish me lavo las manos idiom or grammar? 
When a Frenchman says je viens d’arriver or je crains qu’il ne vienne, 
when a Russian says ja ne ponimaju ispanskogo jazyka (I naught under- 
stand of the Spanish language), are those patterns idiom or grammar? 

In the opinion of the writer, it is a question of conscious and subcon- 
scious design. Idiom belongs primarily to discourse, grammar to lan- 
guage. But since idiom has created language, which is its subconscious 
deposit, idiom has created grammar. Grammar, in his view, is fossil idiom. 

The evolution of the weak adjective declension in German illustrates 
the point excellently. The weak declension, in the earliest Germanic, be- 
longed to substantives which implied a definite idea. Thus Old High 
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German heilago originally meant ‘the holy one.’ When the definite mean- 
ing began to fade out of the ending, the definite article was added as 
compensation, ther heilago. The final step was taken when a masculine 
noun was appended, ther heilago man. The connection thus idiomatically 
established between originally separate elements, ther, heilago, man was 
at first a matter of discourse; today, the meaning and the origin of the 
permutation forgotten, the quondam idiom has become a matter of 
language, an automatic rule of grammar. Unless he is a scientific linguist, 
the speaker of Modern German has not the remotest idea why he makes 
the adjective weak after a der-word. 

Similarly in English, when we use have with the past participle to form 
the perfect tense of intransitive verbs, we are using an analogical imita- 
tion of the transitive have-construction. The latter once had idiomatic 
meaning; its imitation is pure grammar, pure mechanism. Thus in the 
expressions he has come, he has appeared, has is no longer a semanteme. 
It is a morpheme only, a mere token of grammar. Spanish é ha legado, 
Swedish han har kommit are other cases in point. 

The postpositive articles, as we find them in Scandinavian, in Bul- 
garian, and in Russian, provide an excellent example of idiom which has 
become grammar. In Old Norse, a noun was followed by a demonstrative 
which became an ending of the noun: konungr inn ‘king, that one’ 
solidified into konungrinn, the genitive konungs ins into konungsins. In 
Swedish the process has gone further, the article having become simply 
an integral part of the noun: thus konungen, genitive konungens, the s 
of the genitive now being used only once. That the post-article is no 
more than an ending is shown by the fact that when an independent 
article is put before an attributive adjective, the post-article of the noun 
is retained, e.g. den store konungem. The den means today what the en 
originally meant when it was still separate; the need of den in the modern 
language proves that the post-article en has now become merely an in- 
flection with little more than a shadow of its demonstrative power. 

In Russian, the attributive or definite form of the adjective is derived 
from the addition of a demonstrative; Primitive Slavonic dobri jt ‘good, 
that one’ coalesces into Russian dobryt; neuter dobro je into dobroe. In Bul- 
garian and in some dialects of Northern Great Russian the demonstra 
tive ti, ta, to (plural te) are added to substantives to provide a definite 
form: Bulgarian rekaféa ‘the river,’ pole¢o ‘the field.’ 1f an adjective pre- 
cedes, the demonstrative is attached to the adjective: goliamaéa reka ‘the 
great river’; azijatiskife varvari ‘the Asiatic barbarians.’ Here the transi- 
tion from idiom to grammar is more clearly visible than in literary Great 
Russian. 

To be sure, not all grammatical elements can be so distinctly traced 
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to an idiom. Some inflections may have arisen in other ways. The agree- 
ment of noun and adjective, for instance, in Latin templum bonum et 
magnum may be partly a mechanical echo, the syllable um serving as a 
subconscious mechanism of phonetic consolidation, just as in literary 
language alliteration, assonance, and rhyme help to consolidate a line of 
poetry. But in all such cases, even if the agreement is an echo, a discourse- 
like factor must enter the equation. Were there no semantic connection 
between noun and adjective, did they not together make up a structure 
of meaning, the resemblance of sound could hardly have arisen. In the 
last analysis, all grammar has grown up in some manr.er from the coales- 
cence of juxtaposed elements which in the beginning were linked together 
by a syntactical, that is a semantic or discourselike vinculum. Whether 
or not we are willing to accept the coalescence theory completely, even 
if we realize that inflections cam have developed in other psychological 
ways such as the transfer of single phonemes from one word to another, 
one thing is certain: all grammar has to do with sentences. In some way 
or other all grammar has grown out of the sentence as a whole. 

The development of analytical grammar in the European languages 
affords a cogent illustration of the way by which idiom provides new 
relational elements. When thought becomes obviously more complex 
than language, new instruments of language must be devised. Because 
relations are many and cases few, prepositions were developed to supple- 
ment the cases. Because tenses and aspects of action are many and verbal 
endings relatively few, auxiliaries and preverbs were developed to supple- 
ment the main verbs. In similar manner, case forms and adverbs were . 
specialized into conjunctions, and articles arose to particularize and 
generalize the nouns. 

Linguists once argued over the relative merits of the synthetic and 
analytic types of grammar. Such arguments, however, are of little 
importance from the expressive point of view. The vital point is that the 
edifice of thought be fully and explicitly represented, not scantily and 
elliptically indicated. In explicitness resides the power of language, 
whether that explicitness be embodied in endings, particles, compounds, 
or syntatic arrangements. Ancient Greek, a highly explicit language, 
employed all these methods at once. Rich in inflections, fertile in com- 
pounds, replete with pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, and possessing a variable order of words with many grada- 
tions of emphasis, Greek symbolizes the contours of thought with full- 
ness and precision. 

All these different means of expression constitute the total idiom of 
language, and by their simultaneous employment we delineate point by 
point the res exprimenda. A language is best when it is most idiomatic, 
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that is, most transparent, so that the thought of the speake: appears 
distinctly and without linguistic distortion. The most excellent language 
obtrudes itself the least; the most admirable wordings clings like a tight 
garment to the body of its thought. 

Albert Carnoy (Manuel de Linguistique Grécque, pp. 11-12) thus de- 
scribes the explicit elegance of Greek: 


Les Hellénes avaient a4 leur disposition une gamme tres compléte de petites 
particules n’allongeant pas la phrase et ne compliquant pas ses jointures de char- 
niéres bruyantes, mais suivant de trés prés toutes les nuances du sentiment et 
indiquant discrétement les rapports existant entre les idées. Elles permettaient 
d’introduire toutes les propositions exactement dans le cadre qui leur convenait. 
L’abondance des formes impersonelles du verbe et des noms verbaux se prétait, 
en outre, 4 disposer aisément toutes les idées circonstantielles autour du verbe 
central et d’obtenir un degré de cohésion inconnu dans nos idiomes modernes 
ou l’on doit choisir entre la periode prétentieuse et le style haché qui découpe 
brutalement la pensée. 


Greek is highly precise because highly idiomatic. Lexicon, grammar, 
and style unite in one organism, so that the atmosphere of the Greek 
mind condenses itself into the idiosyncrasy of Greek words. In such a 
language grammar and rhetoric stand harmonized. Lucidity is an inher- 
ent attribute of the language itself. 


IDIOM AND LITERATURE 


In proportion as any language becomes more idiomatic, it becomes a 
more effective medium of literature. No one appreciates the value of 
idiom more than the professional writer, who, seeking to communicate 
his mobile thought through those blocks of perception, the lexical words, 
often finds the language trite and monotonous. New means of expression 
must be found; yet the writer has no power to create thousands upon 
thousands of new words. Excessive neologism is both obscure and ri- 
diculous. The writer of literature consequently has at his disposal only 
one way of expanding the horizon of Janguage: he can use the immeasur- 
able potentialities of idiom. He can use phrases of every description. 
If the current locutions seem tame, he can seek out rare phrases, archaic, 
technical, colloquial, dialectal phrases; or if he has in himself a talent for 
idiom, he can invent new phrases at will. Literature uses idiom as the 
musical composer uses orchestration, to give opulence and picturesque- 
ness and impressiveness. 

Every writer who has labored to bend the stubborn fabric of language 
into esthetic form, knows and knows well that the literary power of a 
sentence resides not in the dictionary words, considered as separate 
entities, but in their interpermeation of one another as their meanings 
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unite (chemically, as it were) to produce new apparitions of beauty and 
of majesty. The single word represents in literature not a point of thought 
standing in isolation, but rather a focal idea from which sub-ideas radiate 
outward into all the corners of the mind. The literary word, set in the 
literary sentence, has a center, but no circumference. As soon as it enters 
into the making of a sentence, its radial meanings, as well as its central 
meaning, influence the neighboring words and transform them. Every 
element alters every other. A telling phrase or an eloquent aphorism is 
therefore always more than the sum of its constituent parts. Every idiom 
draws color and substance from its component words; but in return, the 
design of the idiom imparts to all the member-words its unique whole- 
ness. Were this not true, the poietes or maker, the architect of ideas, 
could not exist. Only through idiom can new thought be communicated. 


THE SCIENCE OF IDIOM 


Idiom, the combinatorial government of language, deserves to be- 
come, and at some future day may well become, the object of a special 
science. This proposed science would be more comprehensive than liter- 
ary history or literary stylistics. It would treat not merely of lingusitic 
forms and literary traditions, but also of the realia behind language and 
literature, and would involve the use of data drawn from the sciences of 
history, geography, anthropology, and art. 

Idiom, of course, is inseparable from history, of which it is a mental 
monument. For example, such Spanish phrases as /Ojalé que el rey estu- 
viese hoy en el palaciol !Ojald que la noche viniera pronto! are monuments 
of the Arabic occupation, since they are derived from Arabic usage. The 
word /Ojald/ is the Arabic in xa Aldh, “may Allah grant.” Another phrase 
arising in the same period is the widespread idiom blue blood, le sang bleu, 
la sangre azul, an expression describing the Gothic and Roman aristo- 
crats of Castile, whose veins showed blue through their fair skin, thus 
distinguishing them from persons of the swarthier Arabic complexion. 

Geography, as well as history, is a maker of endless idioms. For ex- 
ample, only a seafaring nation such as England could have formed the 
phrases any port in a storm, to weather the storm, to be all at sea, a ship 
without a rudder, to go on the rocks, when my ship comes in, time and tide 
wait for no man. Only a resident of the northern hemisphere would speak 
of the snows of Christmas or the bleak December. In the southern hemi- 
sphere December has its flowers, and in the tropics Christmas is torrid. 
Kipling’s poem “Christmas in India” borrows its images from an exotic 
world where the heat descends from a saffron-yellow sky, as the burning 
sun of Christmas rises behind the tamarisks. 

Only in the Northwest of the United States and Canada could the 
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following newspaper headline have appeared: Mercury will toboggan 
tonight. The toboggan, with its perilous speed, is the correct image to 
describe that swift and formidable fall of the temperature when a blizzard 
is in the making and the thermometer drops from sixty above zero to 
twenty below within the space of a few hours. 

Idiom can find its origin in a thousand other circumstances of exist- 
ence. The physique of the people, their daily round of life, their immemo- 
rial habits, their fantastic superstitions, their unwritten literature, their 
domestic crafts such as metal-working, wood-working and the like, their 
painting, their sculpture, their architecture, their music: all these factors 
enter into the making of a collective idiom both in and beyond language. 

It would be surprising indeed if no analogous patterns of thought were 
encountered in the sundry manifestations of the same society. Of course, 
these interconnections are not yet proved; we must therefore abstain 
from premature conclusions concerning national character derived from 
uncritical uses of the materials. Only within definite limits prescribed by 
scientific method could valid results be obtained. But the method has 
not yet been worked out; the science of idiom belongs to the future, 
despite the many literary discussions of national character which seek to 
make a far broader generalization than any linguist would dare to propose. 

Extreme caution is necessary in dealing with matters which the public 
for unscientific reasons desires to exaggerate. National pride is given to 
magnificent illusions. It would, for instance, be a fantastic error to sup- 
pose that the grammar and lexicon of any modern language represent in 
their interior designs no more than the spirit of a modern nationality. 
The immemorial antiquity of language prevents such an assumption. 
Not only present and recent generations, but all past generations, back 
to the Indo-Europeans and into the forgotten centuries beyond, have 
written the tokens of their character upon the palimpsest of language. 
Nevertheless, the idioms created in a given period express the ethos of 
that period and the idioms created in a given domain take color from 
that domain. It is the new elements of language which are significant in 
each period and in each nation. Not the total linguistic tradition, but 
what each nation and each century adds to it must be the significant ma- 
terial for the science of idiom. 

The investigator must seek to observe the materials at their point of 
genesis. The small but significant differences between kindred languages 
must be evaluated; the successive stages of the same language must be 
examined and appraised respecting their use of idiom. We must endeavor 
to determine what distinguishes Danish from Norwegian, Czech from 
Slovak, Great Russian from Ukrainian, Portuguese from Brazilian 
Portuguese, Spanish from American Spanish, British English from 
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American English. The best field of study for the idiomatologist lies in the 
subtle frontiers between almost identical languages and cultures. For 
experience shows that the idiom is the first element to change, when two 
languages begin to diverge from each other. This occurs because idiom 
is the most intellectual, the most mobile, the most spontaneous factor 
in language. 

Fifty-two years ago, Georg von der Gabelentz saw the need of an in- 
tegrating science which would link language to the other phenomena of 
existence: 


Es kann nicht anders sein: Alles muss mit Allem notwendig zusammenhingen. 
Diesen Zusammenhang zu begreifen, ist Ziel der induktiven Wissenschaft. Auch 
unsere Wissenschaft hat dahin zu streben, schliesslich eine Statik und Dynamik 
zu gewinnen, vermdge deren wir mit gleicher Sicherheit von den Ursachen auf 
die Wirkungen, wie von den Wirkungen auf die Ursachen folgern. Jene Beziehung 
zwischen der geistleiblichen Eigenart der Vilker, ihren Schicksalen, Lebensbe- 
dingungen und geistigen Anlagen, und ihren Sprachen, jene Beziehungen, die 
wir heute mehr ahnen als nachweisen kénnen: die miissten bis zu vélliger Klarheit 
blossgelegt werden; nichts diirfte mehr zufiallig scheinen, nichts unerklirt bleiben. 

Wir wissen, das ist ein unerreichbares Ideal. Aber wir miissen uns unsere Ziele 
so hoch stecken wie méglich. Nicht sie zu erlangen gilt es, sondern ihnen zuzu- 
streben. Der Hinblick auf sie soll uns anspornen, nicht zu halsbrecherischen 
Wagnis oder flimmernder Phantasterei, sondern zu streng methodischem 
Forschen und zu folgerichtigem Denken. Entmutigen aber kann und darf er uns 
am allerwenigsten. Unsere Wissenschaft ist noch kein Jahrhundert alt, und hat 
schon herrliche Fortschritte und Errungenschaften aufzuweisen. Das wissen wir. 
Wir kénnen aber nicht wissen, wieviele Jahrtausende noch dem forschenden 
Menschengeiste zu weiterer Arbeit vergénnt sein mégen.® 


In the years which have elapsed since Gabelentz wrote these striking 
lines, linguistic science has augmented its materials and improved its 
methods in eminent degree. New possibilities are being disclosed, new 
integrations discovered, new avenues explored. The time has come to 
develop a science dealing with the idiomatic permutations of language at 
their actual point of genesis in the mind of man. 

Morat H. RoBERTS 

New York University 


5 Georg von der Gabelentz, Die Sprachwissenschaft, ihre Aufgaben, Methoden, und 
bisherigen Ergebnisse (Leipzig, 1891), p. 466. 








